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Syringa— (Lilac) 
Variety—T oussaint-Louverture 
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W. F. SHEARER 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


REGALE LILY B 


A wonderful new hardy Lily, 














Brookville spring. Parcel. post age 0™ for 
7 ‘ . Each 
e Flowering size _____ 10 
Gladiolus Grower Glen Head, Nassau County First size -_--------* “28. Sou 
New York Mammoth size 75 5.00 18y 
Seed 7.50 $0.4 
a « Free Beautiful 250 Per Pac acket 60.) 
504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. Peonies-Iris on stalogue in Calon 
) EORGE LAWLER, Bulb 
Gardenville UID Grower 
— 
The Alpine and Perennial Seeds je ARE IRISES YES—YOU READ IT! 
(over 800 rare varieties) Our February adv. (now canceled). 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 20 plants in 10 choice varieties of a read our 1929 Catalogue which 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS Bearded Iris from my private col- ow bargains in New — Originations 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS eotion. 0H proved Mieled, for up. tae Je, Sar Pot, min, | Thee as 
, : gas “ ; : i si(‘é RE e 
listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. i guarantee this collection to Retail— Wholesale 
rs. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY cee de ae, AUSTIN TRIAL GRounps 
Painesville, Ohio 356 North Freedom Street ° Ray te 
eae, 





PRIZE WINNING GLADS 

SURE—YOU CAN GROW THEM TOO 
In class 43, A. G.S. show, Toledo, I won 1st 
and 2nd (there were 14 entries) with Mar- 
mora—L. $2.50, M. $2.00, S. $1.50 each; 
Bits. $2.50 doz. L. 40c, M. 
35c, 8S. 25c each; Bits. 40c doz. Other prize 
winners also. Get List. 


c. R. HILLS, Box E, Avon Lake Village, Ohio 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








THE GLAD BOOKLET 19m 


is the most attractive retail catalog we 

our thousands of Glad friends alt evs am 
pages, profusely illustrated. It carries into your : 
the vision of blooming time and balmy summer 
ings. It’s yours for the asking. mor: 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - * Decorah, lows 
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KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 
Free copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 








JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -_-.$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. aan, Inc. 
New Hyde Park - a. &, &.¥. 


SELECT GLADIOLI 


Do not miss ‘“TRAGEDIE” — 
Early, large, extra rich coloring, fiery 
lower petals spotted —— an 
Bulbs, each: Lange $1 oe ~~" a pe 
Its 


Over 350 other Kang a nat varieties in 
my catalogue. 


HENRY C. PETY - Paulding, Ohio 








GLADIOLI ‘Gier Postpaid $3.00 
25 Le Marechal Foch, (Pink 
25 Peace, (White) 


25 Schwaben, (Yellow) _-________________ 85 
CE OE eae -85 
25 Anna Eberius, (Purple) —~~.....________ -85 
125 Large Bulbs Value $3.55 


Write for Gladiolus, Dahlia, Peony, Iris, Shrub and 
Hardy Perennial ‘PRICE SURPRISE” LIST. 
_— NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS - Sp Indl 


100 FINE GLADS FOR $2.25 


10 Each 10 Kinds prepaid. 

Los Angeles, A. B. Kunderd, Crimson 
Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Pink Wonder, Carmen 
Sylva, G. Zang, Souvenir, Remembrance, E. J. 
Shaylor, or Alice Tiplady. All blooming size. 
STONECREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wis. 

Send for catalog. It’s free. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS 


GARDEN 

Gold Eagle blits.____~_~- ead $2.00, 100 
Mrs. Sisson blts.___~__ 10 -90, 1000 ag 14 
Mary Frey, 1 No. 5 bulb =a 15 bite” 5.00 
Patricia Carter, 1 No. 4 bulb and 50 bits. 3.00 
Red Glory (a crimson “Purple Glory”) 

one 1 in. bulb and 50 bits. for_______ 2.50 

Send for price list choice varieties, 


Route 6, Box 148 : - Portland, Oregon 














Easy to ~. in be a or cli- 
mate. 
100 email my 36 for $1; 
- for $2. 7 varieties Peonies 
Ten? varieties Phlox $1. 12 
Saatatiien Iris $1. Full color range 
guaranteed. 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, INC. 
Box K - Baldwinsville, N.Y. 














spring Gladtoli 


GLADIOLUS SEED 


Just a few boxes, pots or flats will easily grow 
hundreds of new seedling bulbs this summer, 
these will give you the most interesting garden- 
ing experiences next year. Our catalog tells 


about it. 
ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farm - - Newport, Minn. 





TO FLOWER LOVERS 


Our 1929 profit-sharing service guide for flower loven 
is now ready for you. This book is packed full of gooi, 
sound, practical information, backed by our 22 yean » 
successful Hardy Plant Specialists. You should hun 


one—it is free. 


GEORGE MARTIN NURSERIES 
Perry, Ohio 








ALL FINE ONES 


A. E. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, utes Prince, 
Charles Dickens, Copper Bronze, Del Rosa, Gold Eagle, 
Golden Frills, Golden Salmon Lacinatus, Marnia, — 
P. W. Sisson, Phaenomen, Sweet Rose, Tycko Zang. 
One medium size blooming bulb of each. and one bulblet 
of Chicago for $2.00 prepaid. 
See ads in Classified under Gladiolus and Iris. 
A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 


Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 


Blue Spruce 


Grow Your Own 


100 ‘‘Babies” for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 








Introductions 


Alice Reid, Early pink commercial $1.00 




















Flor-Rico, Gorgeous purple______ 2.00 

Neola, Lavender prim grand__-_-_- -50 

W. G. Welker, Magnificent begonia 
ee ee ee 5.00 












Wyoming, | Light yel., pink border. .50 
bed fully in catalog, now ready. 
eennman (- please or a price refunded on 
return of stock. 


ae BROS. 
Dalton, N.Y. 








Box F 











More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 


2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest 5 Seattle, Wash. Rutherford - = N.J. New Milford, Conn. 
Our 1929 FOR THE GOOD OF YOUR 
Hardy Wild Flowers GARDEN 


Plant some Glads, and let them bh 
OREGON GROWN. For the month 


March only, I am offering: 


SET NO. 7 
More than 100 blooming size bulbs of more that 


good named varieties, each labeled, and each set sm 


anteed worth more than $10. These sets 


run considerably over 100 bulbs, and several more th 
20 kinds. You may check it up with the pt 








any reliable ee, and if you find it wo’ 
0, or if for any reason you are not 
pleased, return the bulbs and get your money 


plus return charges. You will be both pleased 


surprised with this assortment. 
ONE SET $7.50—TWO SETS $13.50 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Or 














Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 








(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper ) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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When You Visit the White House 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


E IS a patriotic American, who, 
on arriving in Washington for 
the first time, thinks first of a 
visit to the White House, and 
well it should be so, for every citizen 
of the United States feels that he has 
a personal interest in the building that 
has housed so many Presidents, and 
where many of the world’s most fa- 
mous persons have been entertained. 


begun in 1792, seven years before the 
death of the first President, but it 
was not occupied until 1800 by Presi- 
dent Adams. The original structure 
is not what the visitor sees today, for 
it did not long remain, since it was 
burned by the British in 1814. Four 
years later, however, it was rebuilt. 
It is one of the most attractive build- 
ings, and is made of Freestone. The 


mirth and happiness could possibly 
find a place inside, but sorrow has had 
its part there. In this room, mar- 
riages have also taken place, and fu- 
nerals have‘not been unknown. Many 
public receptions are held. 

The Blue Room is used for recep- 
tions of a diplomatic nature. There 
are also the Red and Green Rooms. 
For many years the White House 











Washington is a city of magnificent 
Trees, and the large, handsome speci- 
mens which line its streets and lawns 
are admired by every visitor. Even 
the business streets have their Shade 
Trees, and in most instances, the 
buildings set back to a comfortable 
distance from the sidewalk, leaving 
room for Trees and Shrubbery. The 
Shade Trees alone are marvelous 
enough to put Washington in a class 
by itself, 


Our original Executive Mansion was 





The White House, front view 


thrifty Shade Trees and Shrubbery 
that surround it make the White 
House stand out prominently with the 
deep green frame about. The build- 
ing has an Ionic portico, is two stories 
high, 86 by 170 feet. The President’s 
private apartments are located on the 
second floor, and the reception rooms 
are on the first floor. The familiar 
East Room has always been a popular 
chamber and is 80 by 40 feet. To the 
visitor, the East Room is so magnif- 
icent that it looks like nothing but 





proved far too small for the use for 
which it was built, and in 1893 im- 
provements were made which resulted 
in the building of executive offices 
connected with the main building. On 
the basement floor are the cloak rooms, 
also a room containing the china 
dishes used by the various Presidents. 

One of the most beautiful beds of 
Phlox, whose color matches that of the 
building it ornaments, is maintained 
in the front lawn near the fence which 
encloses the ground. 

















The English Sparrows and the Pigeons 
will gather about you in Lafayette Park 


From 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. each work 
day the East Room and a part of the 
basement are open to visitors whose 
numbers amount to thousands during 
the year. 


If the President and his family 
were conscious of hosts of curious 
visitors who are constantly calling, 
even though they may not be seen or 
heard, would seem to be sufficient to 
work injury to their quiet nerves. 


If you love quiet, and the Trees and 
Birds, when you leave the White 
House, you should stop in Lafayette 
Park directly across the street in 
front of the White House. In La- 
fayette Park, tired pedestrians are 
passing through almost constantly; 
and others are resting on the benches, 
while scores of Pigeons, English Spar- 
rows and Blackbirds, gather about 
you to see if you thought of them be- 
fore you entered the grounds. If you 
have a package containing peanuts, 
pop corn, crackers, or other food, the 
Birds are quick to find it out and will 
begin at once to show an unusual 
friendliness. The Pigeons will alight 
on your hat, shoulders, legs, arms or 
hands and beg you for a part of the 
contents of your package. The Eng- 
lish Sparrows will gather around your 
feet and are willing to demonstrate to 
you how expert they are in catching 
bits of food thrown into the air. They 
are so swift that they get ahead of 
the Pigeons. The Blackbirds are a 
little shy, but will advance within a 
few feet of you and will catch food 
thrown to them with about as much 
precision as a Dog can catch a piece 
of bread in his mouth. 

Some species of Birds and Chickens 
are often seen taking dust baths. One 
result of this kind of bath is it helps 
rid their bodies of lice. In Lafayette 
Park the English Sparrows have wal- 
lowed around so long in the same holes 








Ionic Portico of The White House 


that you cannot see them unless you 
are standing near. 

A Robin is often seen, but shows not 
the familiarity of the other Birds. 
The Squirrel trusts you long enough 
to find if you are generous and will- 
ing to divide your eats with them. All 
these and many more interesting 
things perform in front of the White 
House. 





1928 Weather in Eastern Canada 


HE official statement of the 

Weather Observer at the Do- 

minion Observatory (Ottawa) 
has just been issued and shows some 
rather peculiar facts concerning the 
Weather of 1928. 

While this is only a statement cov- 
ering local conditions, it would give 
a fairly average idea of the Weather 
of mogt of the Eastern part of On- 
tario and part of Western Quebec. 

The first thing is that 1928 was the 
wettest year in the thirty-nine years 
that records of the Weather have been 
kept at the Observatory here, with the 
single exception of 1893, which only 
exceeded 1928 by slightly more than 
one-tenth of an inch of total pre- 
cipitation (with rain and snow). 

The total precipitation was 42.83 
inches for 1928, while the yearly aver- 
age is 34.60 inches. It is interesting 
to note that this average has been ex- 
ceeded here every year during the 
past six years. The months of June, 
July, August, September, and October 
were exceptionally wet, with a total 
precipitation for the five months of 
25.42 inches, against the average of 
15.79 inches, or nearly ten inches over 
the average. 

The temperature during the year 
was very slightly below the average 
but the total hours of bright sunshine 
were very much below the average. 

While they do not keep a record of 
storms at the Observatory, the year 
of 1928 was one of the worst for 


{6 


March, 1929 


severe storms that I have ever 
There must have been from twen 
thirty people killed by lightning j 
Ontario and Quebec provinces which 
is greater than any other year. 

The first bad storm over this gj 
trict was on June 28th. This stadia 
was rather peculiar as it seemed to 
remain stationary over the city while 
some distance away they said that the 
sky remained clear throughout the 
day. The storm lasted here for u 
wards of seven hours. The lightning 
was very severe; many trees, poles 
and buildings were struck. One place 
was struck seven times. One boy wags 
killed here and an old man a short 


distance from the city was also killed, 


During five and one-half hours. over 
three inches of rain fell. 

The next bad storm was on July 9th, 
This was a very unusual storm for 
this district as it took the form of a 
hurricane. The force of the wind was 
estimated to be fifty miles an hour 
which is a force we seldom see here, 
The greatest damage was to our park 
and street trees and it is estimated 
that over one thousand of these were 
uprooted or snapped off a few feet 
above the ground while about two 
thousand five hundred more were 
severely damaged; some of them go 
badly that they had to be cut down. 
One or two buildings had their roofs 
blown off and almost three thousand 
telephones were put out of order for 
some time. 

On July 28th a somewhat similar 
storm struck a farming district a few 
miles South, and did great damage; 
tearing down trees and smashing 
barns and sheds. 

On August 4th a series of thunder- 
storms passed over this part of the 
country and did considerable damage 
to trees, barns, etc. 

On September 10th another storm 
caused some damage; one house be- 
ing struck and a man slightly injured. 

On the morning of October 11th 
another storm caused some damage, 
one house near here being struck and 
burned down. This is rather remark- 
able at so late a date. Of course many 
other storms visited this district, but 
these were not of much severity and 
did not do much damage. 

While none of these storms could be 
compared to those which strike the 
tropics, or the Middle-western United 
States, they were quite severe for this 
part of the country. 


GORDON McFARLANE, (Ont.) 


Eprror’s NOTE :— ; 

This Weather Summary is especially interesting 
to me because of the fact that Ottawa is only a’ 
110 miles in an air line from Calcium, and almost 
directly North. Our rainfall for the year was 
almost exactly forty inches, whereas that of 
Ottawa was about three inches more, accounted 
for by the three-inch local rainfall on June 28th. 

Although the Weather Bureaus are inclined to 
make slight of any unusual Weather happenings, 
this local Ottawa record is worth noting espe 
cially. 


The remarkable thing about the rainfall for 


1928 is its uniformity. Here the greatest pre 
cipitation was in August,—a little over five 
inches ;—and the lowest in July,—a little under 
two inches. This is from an actual record 

at Watertown, only five miles from Calcium, ® 
I had mentally noted before receiving this yearly 
record that there was an especially uniform rain- 
fall throughout the year. 
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H the beginning of the year the 
Wrer seed catalogues make their ap- 


ce, and advertisements in 
magazines invite those interested to send 
for copies. Upon turning the pages of 
the catalogues the imagination of the 
gardener is excited, and he sees in his 
mind’s eye his beautiful garden the fol- 
lowing Summer. However, the gorgeous 
illustrations and the many glowing de- 
scriptions of plants often arouse higher 
expectations than he is able to achieve. 
So often he blames the seedsman for the 
poor quality of the seed when they fail 
to germinate, but the fault is really his 
in not knowing how to start the plants. 
It is true that old seed sometimes find 
their way to various stores where they 
are kept from year to year, but if bought 
from reliable firms or from racks where 
the seed are guaranteed to be fresh, 
failure to grow plants must be laid to 
ignorance of garden principles. The 
object of this article, with accompanying 
illustrations, is to help. the home gar- 
dener with his problems in raising plants 
from seed. : 
The seedsmen’s catalogues are improv- 
ing every year, both in illustrations and 
descriptions. Some firms issue cata- 


Growing Plants from Seed 


(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


logues which contain much helpful in- 
formation with each kind of plant listed; 
others have instructions printed on the 
seed packets, and still others include 
cultural leaflets with every shipment of 
seed. One small packet of a variety 
usually contains all the seed necessary 
for the average garden if they are 
started indoors. If the seed are. sown 
directly outdoors allowance must be 
made for the many obstacles that often 
prevent the seedlings from getting a 
good start. Torrential rains frequently 
wash away seed before they had a 
chance to germinate. If the soil is very 
heavy or has been poorly prepared the 
seedlings germinate, but lack the 
strength to develop further. 

Any one intending to raise annuals or 
perennials from seed will find the be- 
ginning stage the most interesting. 
However, he must curb his enthusiasm 
and not start the plants too early in the 
season, or they become stunted and 
crowded before it is time to plant them 
out. As there always is some danger of 
cold weather up to the early part of 
May, it is best not to start the quick- 
growing kinds until a month or six 
weeks before time for planting outdoors. 
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That means that most of the seeds should 
be sown toward the end of March and 
the beginning of April. Most perennials 
and those annuals that require a long 
period for their development may be 
sown in February. Such annuals are 
Lobelia, Pennisetum, Petunia, Salvia, 
Snapdragon, Verbena, and Vinca. An- 
other reason for delaying planting of 
the seed is the cold weather in February 
and March, and if the gardener is en- 
tirely dependent upon the coldframe for 
raising his plants he will lose some of 
them if started too early. 

After the latter part of March the 
weather is generally warm enough for 
growing seedlings in a  coldframe. 
Figure 1, plate 6, shows a small frame 
any one can build with little effort. It 
is not necessary to have a coldframe 
sash. Second-hand window sash can be 
obtained from house-wrecking companies 
for a few dollars, and the frame can be 
built to the size of the sash. If the 
seed are sown in April a glass cover for 
the frame is not absolutely necessary. 
Oiled-cloth, cheesecloth or even boards 
can be used as a covering when protec- 
tion is needed in colder weather. If 
seedlings are already growing in the 
coldframe and a sudden drop in temper- 
ature down to the freezing point or lower 
is indicated, boards, old blankets, sacks, 
etc., may be used as an extra cover until 
warmer weather returns. However, a 
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Screens, tampers, dibber and labels 
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Pots, boxes and cover-glasses 





Pots of seed watered by the bucket and the cloth methods 
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glass cover is an advantage, since sun- 
light can be admitted on cold days. 
Naturally, the plants in the frame with 
the glass roof would benefit by the few 
extra days of light, while those in prac- 
tically total darkness would suffer to a 
certain extent. 

In selecting a location for the frames 
in the garden a position should be chosen 
that is sheltered on the west and north 
by a fence, building, or shrubbery. All 
frames should have a slope to carry off 
the rain, and this slope should be to the 
south. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the frame should be so placed that 
it is in the sunlight the greater part of 
the day. If near-by buildings shade the 
garden during a part of the day, a posi- 
tion receiving the morning rather than 
afternoon light should be chosen for the 
coldframes. 

Sunlight is essential to the growth of 
plants. Seed may be sown in boxes or 
pots and set on any window sill. How- 
ever, after the seedlings are up they 
must be placed in some window receiv- 
ing sunlight. A southern window is best, 
but if this is not available one with an 
eastern or western exposure will do, the 
former being preferable. The temper- 
ature of the room should be between 
60° and 70° F. When the sun shines 
through the window-pane the temper- 
ature mounts considerably, but this will 
be for only a few hours. A little fresh 
air during this time will greatly benefit 
the plants. After the seedlings are 
started they should be placed in a small 
frame outdoors if possible. 

Pots, boxes, etc—Tin cans, cigar 
boxes, discarded granite ware, pots, and 
special boxes termed flats may be used in 
which to start seed (fig. 2, pl. 6). Con- 
venient boxes may be made of various 
sizes, but if very large they are heavy to 
handle when filled with wet soil. Two 
convenient sizes are 12x15x3 inches and 
15x20x3 inches. A depth of 3 inches is 
sufficient for the short time the plants 
are in the flats. 

Drainage——No matter what type of 
receptacle is used the bottom should have 
holes to let out the excess moisture. If 
the boxes are of wood the bottoms should 
have several holes bored in them or the 
boards should be spaced at least a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. If the boards that 
make up the bottom of the flat are placed 
too close together they will swell when 
moist and make the box water-tight. 
Any receptacle that does not permit the 
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excess water to drain away will soon 
become water-logged. The soil then be- 
comes sour and the plants die. Even 
though provision for drainage is made it 
is well to place some coarse material in 
the bottom of any receptacle to prevent 
the fine soil from clogging the ‘holes or 
cracks. For this purpose broken pieces 
of flower pots (termed crocks), gravel, 
stones, and cinders may be used. 

Flower pots come in various sizes, the 
size being measured by the diameter of 
the pot. A four-inch pot is about the 
smallest size that should be used for 
sowing seed. When only a very small 
quantity of seed is to be sown it is best 
to use a flower pot, the seed being broad- 
casted over the surface. If many kinds 
of seed are to be sown, most of which 
will germinate in about the same length 
of time, much space can be saved by 
sowing them in rows in boxes. Pots take 
up considerable space, while a small box 
can contain many rows of seedlings. 
Moreover, soil or sand in boxes will not 
dry out as rapidly as in pots. 

Sieves, tampers, dibbers, labels Any 
one interested in growing plants from 
seed should secure some essential tools. 
They are all very simple and can be 
easily made. Sieves simplify the opera- 
tion of sowing seed, especially fine seed, 
and once they are used they become a 
necessity. A fine screen need not be 
more than six or eight inches square, but 
one with a coarser mesh for sieving 
large quantities of potting soil should 
be one by two feet or larger. The fine 
screen may be made by tacking a piece 
of window-screen wire cloth to a wooden 
frame. For coarser screens wire screen- 
ing %-, %-, or %-inch mesh is used, 
the size of the mesh depending upon 
the nature of the soil and the purpose 
for which it is wanted. It would not 
only take a very long time to sift 
through a fine sieve all the soil neces- 
sary for some Zinnias, but also it would 
not be best for the plants. Finely sifted 
soil packs with repeated watering, this 
excluding the air. The soil then be- 
comes sour and the plants grown in it 
become stunted. The screen with the 
finest mesh is used only for small seed; 
for general use the sieve with a %-inch 
mesh is the proper size; for larger plants 
a coarser mesh should be used. 

Figure 1, plate 7, shows two tampers, 
a square and a round one. The square 
one is easily made from a piece of one 
or two-inch lumber, and may be about 
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Twelve kinds of garden seeds 
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3x6 inches or longer. An ordj ‘ 
may serve for a tamper, but ‘can brick 
to be used for any length of time it 
round tamper is useful when aa 
seed in pots, an empty flower pot 7 
swering the purpose. A dibber is as = 
stick about the size of a lead mall 
It is used when seedlings are rn, 
planted. Wooden meat skewers mak. = 
cellent dibbers. bbe. 
The name of the plant and ¢ 
sowing the seed should always te be 
on a label. Later in the Summer the 
plants blooming at the same time might 
fit into some particular color scheme 
This scheme could not be duplicated an. 
other season unless a record were bat 
of the time the plants were started 
Moreover, many plants in the seedling 
stage look so much alike that confusion 
might result unless they were labeled 
Watering cans and methods of water. 
ing seed pots and boxes.—The average 
sprinkling can that is sold in the stores 
throws a rather coarse stream of water 
Extremely fine seed are barely pressed 
into the soil when sown and when 
watered with a heavy stream they are 
almost entirely washed away. Better 
types of cans may be purchased from 
seed stores and florists’ supply houses 
With a little care and patience seedlings 
may be started without the use of 
watering can or with one of the poorer 
types. Figure 2, plate 7, shows two 
methods of watering seed. Setting the 
pot in a bucket of water and allowing 
the water to come up through the hole 
in the bottom until the surface of the 
soil becomes moist is an excellent way, 
With this method there is absolutely 
no danger of disturbing fine seeds as 
would be the case if watered from the 
top. One is also certain that the soil 
is thoroughly saturated with water, 
After the surface soil is moist the pot 
is removed from the bucket and the sur- 
plus water allowed to drain off before 
replacing the pot in the window or 
frame. In order to prevent too rapid 
evaporation from the surface, the pot is 
sometimes covered with a piece of glass 
or paper until.the seed germinate. The 
sub-irrigation method will only have to 
be practiced a few times before the seed 
are up. Another way to prevent the seed 
from being washed to the side of the pot 
or box when sprinkling with a can is 
shown in figure 2, plate 7. A piece of 
cloth is moistened and laid on the pot, 
and the sprinkling done through the 




















































Differences in germination of seed sown at various depths 
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ce of the water is broken 

cat ee and the moisture oozes 
ugh to the soil. After enough water 
Cae passed through the cloth should be 


removeu- . = 
sizes of seed.—Seed vary 
Type ~~ in size, shape, and the 
Jength of time required for germination. 
Figure 1, plate 8, gives a good idea of 
alae of some common flower seeds. 
ple easily be understood how difficult 
it is to raise some of these plants from 
seed when the essentials of germination 
are not understood. If the seeds of Pe- 
tunias and Lobelias are covered with 
more than a quarter of an inch of soil 
failure to germinate may be expected, 
put if barely covered with soil or lightly 
pressed into the soil more seedlings will 
come up than can be used. Seed that are 
sown on the surface of the soil indoors 
or in a frame where practically all con- 
ditions of soil, moisture, light, and heat 
can be controlled will germinate readily, 
but if this were done in the open failure 

d result. 
i is a certain relation between the 
depth that seed are sown and their power 
to germinate. Seed are frequently sown 
too deeply. A seed that is covered with 
much soil does not get the proper amount 
of air and has the added burden of 
pushing up the layer of soil above it. 
Air (oxygen) is absolutely necessary 
for the germination of seeds. Sow a 
seed the proper way and watch it ger- 
minate, but place some of the seed in 
water, which contains very little air, and 
they will rot. Figure 2, plate 8, shows 
very clearly what happens to seed sown 
at various depths. Those near the sur- 
face were the first to germinate and 
grow, and while some of the others lower 
down have germinated, the odds against 
them are too great and they will finally 
succumb. Some of the seed planted deep 
have already rotted. When sowing seed 
the extremely small ones should be 
pressed into the soil after it has been 
watered, or the sub-irrigation bucket 
method used. All small seed should 
barely be covered, just enough fine soil 
or sand being passed through the sieve 
until they are no longer visible. In 
sieving soil or sand over small seed the 
sieve should be held not more than an 
inch or two above the surface of the soil. 
If held higher, the particles of sand or 
soil striking the seeds will cause them 
to jump in all directions, with the re- 
sult that some of them will immediately 
be covered and the remainder will still 
be on the surface, or some will have a 
light covering and others a heavy one. 
This will result in uneven and many 
times poor germination. Larger seed, 
such as Coreopsis, Hollyhocks, Asters, 
and Cornflowers, may be sown somewhat 
deeper, being covered with about an 
eighth of an inch of soil. 


(Concluded in the April issue) 





Brown Spots On Lawn 


Most everyone who has to do with 

le maintaining of a lawn is bothered 
with brown patches which are difficult 
to overcome. 
: Some would-be scientific people who 
imagine this brown spot trouble is 
due to some sort of disease, have 
recommended the use of Bordeaux 
mixture either sprayed or dusted on. 

ent observations, according to the 
- 8. Department of Agriculture, have 


shown that the copper in the Bordeaux 
mixture, accumulating in the soil, ul- 
timately causes more damage than the 
disease. (If it is a disease.) The use 
of Bordeaux mixture is, therefore, dis- 
couraged for this trouble. 

Instead of being a disease, brown 
patches may be the result of inade- 
quate fertility and most of the damage 
resulting from “brown spots,” what- 
ever the cause, may be prevented by 
the use of plenty of plant food, espe- 
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cially the nitrogenous chemicals and 
manures. A_ strong and rugged 
growth will throw off most any dis- 
ease. 

And it need not be explained that it 
is always necessary to use enough 
water to prevent drying out, and keep 
the growth in good condition, to avoid 
trouble of this kind. 

Look first to your fertility as a 
remedy for brown spots. 

— (EDITOR) 





The Sierra Juniper 
BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD, (Calif.) 


MARCH :—Its tree the Juniper:—Its motto: “Cour- 
age and strength in time of canger”’—(Old saying) 


T IS very appropriate. that the 
sturdy Juniper should be the tree 
of March. The motto for the 

month applies also to the tree. Both 
revel in Winter’s winds and storms. 

The burly Sierra Juniper, bravely 

in silence for centuries, like a gladi- 
ator meets the wintry winds without 
a tremor. The avalanches that con- 
quer the other Forest Trees, only stir 
the gnarled and knotted Juniper into 
slight action to resist the danger. To 
the last its courage prevails; it re- 
fuses to die; for as one part dies 
another springs into life, thus it lives 
on and on for centuries and at the last 
dies standing. 

In the words of John Muir: “It is 

a taciturn tree, never speaking to 
one’s heart. I have spent many a day 
and night in its company, in all kinds 
of weather, and have ever found it 
silent, cold and rigid.” Yet taciturn 
and silent though it may be, we know 
that like March, it is kind-hearted, 
and brings joy somehow to the moun- 
tain. 


The Sierra Juniper is a rock-loving 


tree, clinging with its twisted roots, 
like talons to granite domes, and on 
the rocky ledges of cliffs and canyons. 
It inhabits the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains at altitudes from 7,000 to 9,000 
or 10,000 feet. As it enjoys growing 
on high wind-swept granite plateaus, 
the exposure to the elements causes it 
to become gnarled and twisted into 
grotesque shapes with an irregular 
crown; and in older trees, usually 
dead at the top. It is usually 10 to 
25 feet; and often as broad as it is 
high. Sometimes in moraine soil it 
attains a height of 40 to 60 feet. 


The cinnamon red bark of the 
Sierra Juniper is smooth; leaves scaly, 
sage green, growing in tufts. The 
berries, (really cones,) are blue-black, 
with a white bloom. 

Its wood and foliage are fragrant 
like Cedar. 


John Muir states that some are over 
2,000 years old. 


With courage they meet the light- 
ning, snows, winds, avalanches. In 
time of danger, the “strength of the 
hills” is theirs also. 

















Sierra Juniper growing on the bald granite 
spur of Mt. Starr King, Elevation 9166 ft. 


This tree is 25 ft. high. 


: ] Though badly warped from the battle 
against the elements it refuses to be conquered but lives on,—and on 
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Do You Know Your Onions? 
BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


I HAVE grown Onions for thirty 
years; not, perhaps, as a commer- 
cial crop, although some have been 
sold on occasion, but rather as a gar- 
dener’s hobby. In the language of the 
day, I “know my Onions,” and I 
believe there is no garden Vegetable 
more appealing in growth, or that fills 
a more important place in the human 
diet. 

As to the uses of Onions as food for 
man, it is well known that the custom 
goes back to far antiquity, yet the de- 
velopment of improved varieties and 
the growing of immense crops is a 
work of recent years. Almost forty 
years ago, I knew an old man who 
“knew his Onions” and he showed me 
the poetry, if I may be permitted the 
fancy, of growing Onions. I remem- 
ber the long strings of mammoth bulbs 
which this man grew each year. Also, 
he raised his own seed, a red-skinned 
variety not unlike our present Red 
Wethersfield. That must have been 
between 1885 and 1890 and he told me 
he had already grown Onions upon the 
same plat of ground for more than 
fifty years. Onions were grown upon 
that same spot in 1928 but another 
hand had planted them, and they did 
not compare with those grown by my 
friend. 

The Onion is one of the few crops 
that may be grown successfully year 
after year upon the same ground. It 
is necessary to add a lot of fertilizing 
material, and you will be pretty cer- 
tain of getting a good crop. My own 
plan is to clean the plat early in the 
Fall, following the removal of the 
crop, and plow under a heavy coat of 
stable manure. A heavy coat means 
that the ground is covered three or 
four inches in depth and the plow is 
run deeply. The spot used for grow- 
ing Onions is one where the soil runs 
deep and the drainage is good. It is 
a sandy loam, without much sugges- 
tion of clay. 


Some years ago it became necessary 
to start a new Onion bed. We plowed 
the land and forked it over carefully 
to remove all roots. This was done in 
the Fall, then manure was applied and 
another plowing was done. That plat 
grew some of the finest Onions we 
have ever seen. The ground which is 
used year after year may become in- 
fested with maggots. It is impossible 
to grow good Onions where these pests 
abound. Each year, therefore, we 
sprinkle coarse salt over the bed in 
the Fall. This dissolves during the 
Winter. This trick was learned from 
the old man. I still find it effective. 
Another trick which he had was the 
using of fresh pine sawdust.along the 
rows of the growing plants. After 


the plants had made a good start in 
the Spring, the sawdust was strewn 
along the rows and cultivated into the 
soil. 


At that time I did not know the 





reason for this, but it has since be- 
come evident that the turpentine con- 
tained in the green sawdust acts as a 
repellent to the onion maggot. Com- 
mercial growers have learned this and 
use a mixture containing turpentine 
to destroy the pests. 


“] BEBE are three ways of growing 
Onions; from seed, from _ sets 
grown the previous year; and from 
plants started in hotbeds or purchased 
from growers in warmer climates. I 
have used all three methods with suc- 
cess. The growing of Onions from 
seed is the method employed by large 
commercial growers and is particu- 
larly well-adapted to the small garden. 
You need but a small plat to grow ten 
bushels of Onions, if you prepare the 
ground carefully and treat them right. 
Having the ground prepared as in- 
dicated above, or enriched with com- 
mercial fertilizers, if the manure is 
not available, we will sow the seed 
just as early in the Spring as the 
ground can be worked. This means, 
even in the northernmost sections, 
that the seed should be planted in 
April. In northern New England we 
have planted as early as the 25th of 
March. There is no danger of getting 
the seed planted too early, indeed we 
have planted late in the Fall on one or 
two occasions. Frost does not harm 
the seed of the Onion. 


In order to grow a good crop of 
Onions, we should plant the rows 
about fifteen inches apart, the seed 
being scattered thickly. We should 
start cultivating and weeding as early 
as the plants can be distinguished 
above ground. Later, some thinning 
may be done, although Onions will 
grow in sort of windrows if plants are 
left close together. The individual 
bulbs will be smaller but the total 
yield will be greater when plants stand 
closely in the rows. Keep up culti- 
vation as long as weeds appear, or 
until early Summer, at any rate. 


Growing Onions from sets is prac- 
tically the same process. Sets are 
Onions grown the previous year from 
seed, the plants being left so closely 
together that development is arrested 
and they ripen when about the size of 
walnuts. The best sets are of this 
size, although many will be found 
much smaller. The sets are placed 
in the ground as early as convenient, 
and cultivation kept up as in the case 
of plants grown from seed. 


For a number of years we have 
grown Onions of large size from 
plants obtained in the South. These 
are usually set before the first of May. 
Prizetaker is the kind which has given 
us the best success, although we have 
grown both the red and the white 
varieties of Bermuda Onion. Success 
with this type depends upon getting 
good plants. Southern growers are 





not always careful to sen 
I prefer plants about the ied one, 
mon lead pencils. If you will 
Prizetaker Onion plants of this Set 
not later than the first of Ma ba- 
give them good care, you wil] ch and 
to gather a good crop of Onions The 
same is true of Bermudas, algo 
though my experience jg’ that’ 
former keeps better in Storage, - 

Another method of growing m, 
strous Onions is by sowing ge re. 
Giant Gibraltar or Aillsa Craig jn Fe 
hotbed. This should be done abon 
the first of March. Such plants Will 
have made a good growth and be 
ready to set in the garden before the 
first of May. Bulbs four inches jn 
diameter are not uncommon from such 
plantings. 

As to Onion varieties, commercig) 
growers stick to the yellow Varieties 
Of these Yellow Globe Danvers ig bes 
suited to northern seasons. The 
Southport Globe is more nearly round, 
but there will be a larger proportion 
of thick-necked specimens. These jl] 
not keep as well as the ones with com. 
pletely dried-out stalk. In my gay. 
dening, I grow red Onions and silver. 
skins. The Red Wethersfield is my 
favorite in its class, while Mammoth 
Silver King is a good white variety, 
In growing Onions we should not over. 
look the silvery-white Onions used for 
pickling. The little Onions which ma. 
ture in a little more than two months, 
known as White Barletta, is rated in 
my mind as the best. Another kind 
is the White Portugal, which grows 
larger, unless allowed to stand very 
closely together. Then there is the 
Australian Brown, a variety known to 
keep almost indefinitely in proper 
storage. 

I have grown all the kinds mep- 
tioned and several others. Each year 
finds as many as four kinds planted 
in my garden, so I feel safe in assert- 
ing that I “know my Onions.” 

And now let us have a generous 
supply of this excellent Vegetable this 
year. We will start with green 
Onions, tops and all, the first of June, 
growing them from sets placed in the 
ground very early. We can keep wp 
the succession by planting the hardy 
Egyptian Onion for late Fall use in 
the shape of green tops and for use 
again next Spring as soon as the snow 
is gone. The last named does no 
form bulbs. It is planted solely for 
the green tops, sold in the markets a 
bunch Onions. 





The Classified Advertising Depart 
ment bids fair to become one of out 
most popular features. Not only has 
it been used with success and satit 
faction by the comparatively small 
advertiser, but the larger comme 
growers will use it to call attention 
their display ads. Those who 
copy must remember that the exatt 
amount must accompany same;—il 
charging, billing, accounting, co 


ing, fussing, or fooling is permissible 


at the low rates established. 
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National and State Flowers,—State Names 


Flow-ew 





BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


as National emblems for cen- 

turies. Some were chosen either 
from their connection with an im- 
rtant event, or from their associa- 
on with some religious ceremony. 


EMBLEMATIC NATIONAL FLOWERS 
Sugar Maple Leaf 


(Ca Net Flowers have been used 


ti 


Canada 


i Narcissus 

wor ol Rose (red) 

Egypt Lotus (Lily) : 

France Fleur-de-lis (Iris) 

Germany Cornflower or Kaiser-blume 

(Centaurea-cyanus) 
reece Violet 

fowsli Lehua 

—_ _— ock, Suckling Clover 

Irela amrock, Su 

" (Trifolium filiforme) 

Lily, Violet : 

. Chrysanthemum (Paulownia 

Tree in early days) 

Mexico Nopal Cactus (Prickly Pear) 

Nova Scotia Mayflower (Epigoea ) 

Persia Rose 

Prussia Linden 

Saxony Mignonette 

Scotland Thistle 

Spain Leek ’ 

Wales Pomegranite 


STATE FLOWERS AND STATE NAMES 


United States contains more species 
of wild Flowers than any equal area 
of the globe. What could be more 
appropriate than that these marvels 


and beauties of Nature, the Flowers, 


should have a place in the thought of 
a nation or country as well as of in- 
dividuals? Most individuals have a 
favorite Flower then why should not 
countries, provinces and states? 


State Flowers have been variously 
adopted by the vote of public schools, 
by the choice of the people, or by the 
legislatures. 

A Flower, if it is to symbolize a 
state legally, must have the action of 
the legislature and the Governor’s en- 
dorsement behind it. 

At the present time 47 States have 
oficial Flowers: 32 State Flowers 
have had legislative endorsement, 8 
by vote of school children, 1 by the 
choice of a horticultural society and 
6 by the common consent of the people 
of the State. 


The Daisy was selected as the 
official flower for May Day. 


NATIONAL AND STATE FLOWERS, 


STATE NAMES 
Alabama Goldenrod Cotton State 
Alaska Forget-me-not 
Arizona Giant Cactus 

(Ocotilla) Sunset State 
Arkansas Apple-blossom Bowie State 
California Golden Poppy 

(Eschscholzia) Golden State 
Colorado (Aquilegia 

caerulea) 

Columbine Silver State 
Connecticut Mountain Laurel Nutmeg State 
Delaware Peach Blossom Diamond State 
District of 

Columbia (Nasturtium) 
weer a 
eauty Rose 

Florida Orange Blossom Everglade State 
Georgia Cherokee Rose _ Buzzard State 
Idaho Syringa (Mock 

Orange) Gem State 
Ilinois Native Wood 

Violet Prairie State 
Indiana Tulip Tree Hoosier State 
Towa Wild Rose Hawkeye State 
Kansas Sunflower Sunflower State 


Kentucky Trumpet Creeper, 
cca Goldenrod Blue Grass State 
Louisiana Magnolia Creole State 
Maine ~~ Cone and 
‘assel Pine Tree State 
Maryland Black-Eyed Susan Old Line State 


Massachusetts Trailing Arbutus Bay State 


Michigan (Pyrus coronaria) 

os Apple w 

lossom olverine Sta 
Minnesota Moccasin Flower ” 
‘ ae (acaule) Gopher State 
Mississippi Magnolia Bayou State 
Missouri Hawthorn Ozark, Show Me 
Montana Bitter Root 
(Lewisia) Stub Toe State 
Nebraska (Solidago 
nemoralis ) 
Goldenrod Cornhusker State 
ate Sagebrush Sagebrush State 
Hampshire Purple Lilac Granite State 
New Jersey Violet Garden State 
New Mexico Yucca Sunshine State 
New York Rose Empire State 
North . 

Carolina Daisy Tar Heel State 


North Dakota Wild Prairie Rose Flickertail State 
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Ohio (Pres. McKinley’s 
favorite) 
Scarlet 
Carnation Buckeye State 
Oklahoma Mistletoe Sooner State 
Oregon Oregon Grape 
(Berberis) Beaver State 
Pennsylvania No choice Keystone State 
= Island Violet Little Rhody State 
out 
Carolina Yellow Jessamine Palmetto State 
South Dakota (Anemone 
patens) Pasque 
Flower Sunshine State 
Tennessee Passion Flower, 
Maypop Big Bend State 
Texas Lupine (Blue- 
bonnet) 
(Lupinus 
subcarnosus) Lone Star State 
Utah Sego Lily Beehive State 
Vermont Red Clover Green Mountain 
State 
Virginia American 
Dogwood Old Dominion 
tate 
Washington Rhododendron Chinock State 
West Virginia Rhododendron Panhandle State 
Wisconsin Violet Badger State 
Wyoming Indian Paint 
Brush Equality State 


From time to time Congress has 
been asked to adopt a National Flower 
but has taken no steps to that end. 





Seasonable Work for March 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
(Northern states) 


LL pruning should be finished 
early this month. Quick action 
is therefore now necessary. 

Where any grafting is to be prac- 
ticed this is the best month for the 
work. 

The herbaceous border and rock 
garden can be replanted, lawns top- 
dressed, lawn sand applied for weeds, 
paths rolled, and new gravel applied 
where necessary. 

All kinds of bedding plants can be 
propagated by cuttings of the new 
wood, and rooted in the hotbed; Dah- 
lias started for producing green cut- 


tings; and Fibrous Begonia cuttings 
rooted in water. 

Begonia tubers are started this 
month in a warm greenhouse or hot- 
bed, and any seedlings that require 
transplanting should be attended to as 
soon as possible. 

Sow early Peas, Onions and Par- 
snips outside, and main crop Toma- 
toes under glass. 

Root grafting can still be practiced 
and such things as Jap Maples, Pyrus 
japonica, and Flowering Crabs can be 
worked over, upon pieces of their own 
roots. 










IN BOXES OF LEAFMOULD OR 
COCOANUT FIBRE. 
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ROOT CUTTINGS OF BEDDING PLANTS IN THE HOTBED,. 


BEGONIA CUTTINGS AND 
LEAV@S CAN BE RooT- 


BEGONIA 
CUTTING. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsusS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
7 a7 7? 3 *° eee 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Unload as You Get Older 


AS I have before stated, I dislike the word happiness 
in connection with human activities. Happiness 
may mean almost anything or it may mean worse 
than nothing. Therefore, I am easily going to criti- 
cize Brother Bridwell’s employment of the word hap- 
piness in the connection with which he has used it in 
his article in this issue “Homemade Happiness,” but 
I am greatly pleased to give him credit for having 
expressed in few words one of the greatest truths 
that humanity may learn. The acquirement of ma- 
terial things in this world is of very small conse- 
quence, indeed. Those of the younger generation 
(many of them) do not see this, but as they approach 
the half-century mark and especially as they get on 
towards the “three-score-and-ten” mark they easily 
see the truth of it. Don’t forget that “the chief bust- 
ness of life is living.” 

We need not attempt to define happiness ;— it 
leads to too many ramifications. What is happiness 
to one means nothing to another. It really matters 
not whether we are happy. The point is, are we gain- 
ing the experiences for which we are placed on earth? 
Surely, if we are only following our own head in the 
pursuit of happiness, we are probably not doing that. 
Let us therefore attain experiences above all things, 
even though they are not all happy experiences. 

But when Brother Bridwell uses the word “UN- 
LOAD,” he surely strikes a responsive chord in this 
Editor’s mind. Up to the age of about 50 I was a 
collector. As a boy I collected Birds’ eggs when I 
did not know any better; then stamps; then Indian 
relics; and other things at different periods; and I 
have always been an accumulator of things which 
most people discard, and have surrounded myself 
with a lot of junk in which few people take an in- 
terest, and I will admit that my own interest is less 
as the years pass. Therefore, Bridwell knows what 
he is talking about when he says, UNLOAD! How- 
ever, when he speaks about unnecessary responsibility 
I am not so sure that he knows his subject. Any 
person who has had the responsibility of directing 
the efforts of others for a considerable period of 
years, and who talks about unnecessary responsibility 
“knows his onions,” but unless a person has had 
just that experience, he does not. There is surely 
a grave responsibility when we guide others. 

After all friends, is it not a question of “The 
Balanced Viewpoint,” here as in many other things? 


Of course it is! One should not follow either 
and that is where good judgment and intelli 
come in. No person should shirk responsibility whe 
it is thrust upon him, and no person should ima om 
responsibility and be a “hen with one chicken * 
Bridwell puts it. i. 

But we should all have some degree of “mey 
leisure”; not too much mental leisure, because « 
devil finds work for idle hands”; but just enoy 
mental leisure so we can take stock of Ourselves 
Many people are so busy with one thing and another. 
usually social obligations, that they never have time 
to stand off at arm’s length and take a good look at 
themselves; to estimate where they stand in the 
scheme of things. One of the most important things 
that a person can do is to place himself or herself 
(approximately) in the scale of humanity,—and the 
universe. Few people even attempt to do this. 

Brother Bridwell has told his story in simple 
language. I am afraid that my own thoughts on the 
same general subject compare poorly with his. There. 
fore, friends, study Bridwell’s comments. I only dis. 
agree with him in a small degree. 

MADISON CoopgR 





“Bill Whiskers” 


[t IS several years since the Editor told ahout his 

Cats but those who do remember will perhaps re. 
call “White Mother.” White Mother is still with us 
although about 18 years of age and now a real burden 
to herself. However, I hesitate to put her out of the 
way because she is the foundation-stock of the Ki- 
itor’s present Cat Family. 

White Mother, as related in the article referred 
to, has doubtless Angora parentage,—possibly Per- 
sian ;—anyway she is fluffy. Bill Whiskers is one 
of the last litter that White Mother brought into the 
world. As his name indicates he is decidedly long. 
haired, and as his paternal ancestor is a solid-black 
Persian, we know that Bill Whiskers comes honestly 
by his long hair. 


But I wanted to tell you how we arrived at that 
name. Mrs. Editor’s mother came from the little 
town of Remsen, New York, which was largely settled 
by Welsh immigrants. As those who know the Welsh 
people are aware, many Welshmen have the same 
name, John Jones, Bill Williams, etc. So a nickname 
or distinguishing name is given,—“Johnny Black- 
smith,” “Johnny Buttermilk,” “John Buzzsaw,” ete. 
One of the Remsen Bill Jones was called “Bil 
Whiskers” because of the fact that he had a very long, 
flowing beard which he parted in the center and al 
lowed to flow over his shoulders when driving through 
the country buying cattle. What could be more ap 
propriate than to name our Persian Cat with his long 
white whiskers after “Bill Whiskers” of Remsen? 


But I forgot to say that our Cat, “Bill Whiskers,” 
with his pure-white mother and a solid-black father, 
is just about half black and half white, and the con 
trast of color and the showiness of his fur may easily 
be understood. His fur is of a wonderful texture like 
the finest kind of down. 

Incidentally this fur makes a wonderful prop 
agating bed for fleas; and Mrs. Editor, who uses the 
comb on him, has never been able to entirely rid 
“Bill Whiskers” of fleas. 

This Cat has the most peculiar disposition of aly 
feline that I have ever known. 


’ : 
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P ‘ is tense, active and as quick on his 
re pagel Cat. When he starts for the house he 
tee ah if he were “going to his own funeral,” and 
he gets to the house he is about the slowest 
ween that can be imagined. The only time he really 
a up in the house is when he gets hungry and 
“se pout to be fed. I imagine that the trait of seren- 
is abovvept when in action, is a peculiarity of the 
ity, oe He seldom uses his voice and is never in the 
way ground the house. When he wants to come in 
he has a peculiar call unlike any other Cat. I have 
amed this call the “air-whistle” as it sounds much 
like the air-whistles we hear on the railroad trains 
operated from the air brake pressure. 
One of these days I am hoping to get a good pic- 
ture of Bill bd mange "g you can understand better 
m talking about. 
geile 7 MADISON COOPER 





Our Winter Butterfly 


N NEW YEAR’S DAY, when the Editor was pok- 
0 ing the fire in our open fireplace, which we keep 
going the greater part of the year, he noticed some- 
thing fluttering on the hearth inside the screen, and 
on investigating found it to be a rather beautiful, 
medium-sized dark-colored Butterfly in full possession 
apparently of all his faculties. 

We did not know what to do for him and allowed 
‘him to make his own way as best he could. He sur- 
vived for five or six days, but did little flying. 

As the circumstance was unusual, I did a little 
figuring to determine where our Butterfly came from, 
and can only dope out that he must have been ready 
to hatch out of the chunk-wood I burn in the fireplace, 
and when exposed to the heat of the fire, he actually 
did hatch. My chunk-wood has been in the basement 
since Fall, so that the temperature was such that the 
Butterfly could well have developed in the chrysalis 
stage as above explained. 

Those who believe in signs can figure out just 
what it means to have a Butterfly appear in the house 
on January 1st in Northern New York, but personally 
I am not much of a believer in signs, so I just relate 
the facts as they occurred. 

MADISON COOPER 





“Shiver Yourself Warm” 


[? IS quite probable that some of my readers did not 
“ understand what I was talking about in the edi- 
torial on the above subject in the April issue and, 
therefore, additional light on the subject may be 
gleaned by reading what Madame Alexandria David- 
Neel has to say in her book, “My Journey to Lhasa.” 
This author, by scientific training and long residence 
in the country spoken of, is qualified to understand 
the subject about which she writes and her sugges- 
tions may prove useful in connection with my article 
above mentioned. Madame David-Neel writes: 

“T had studied under two Tibetan gompchens (her- 
mits) the strange art of increasing the internal heat. 
For long I had been puzzled by the stories I had heard 
and read on the subject, and as I am of a somewhat 
scientific turn of mind I wanted to make the experi- 
ment myself. With great difficulty, showing an ex- 
treme perseverance in my desire to be initiated into 
the secret, and after a number of ordeals, I succeeded 
in reaching my aim. 

“I saw some hermits seated night after night 
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motionless on the snow, entirely naked, sunk in medi- 
tation, while the terrible winter blizzard whirled and 
hissed around them! I saw under the bright full moon 
the test given to their disciples who, on the shore of a 
lake or a river in the heart of the Winter, dried on 
their bodies, as on a stove, a number of sheets dipped 
in the icy water. And I learned the means of per- 
forming these feats. 

“I had inured myself, during five months of the 
cold season, to wearing the single thin cotton garment 
of the students at a 13,000 ft. level. But the experi- 
ence once over, I felt that a further training would 
have been a waste of time for me, who, as a rule, could 
choose my dwelling in less severe climates or provide 
myself with heating-apparatus.” 


The above may prove food for thought for some 
of our scientists who have assumed that planets which 
are far colder than the earth could not be inhabited 
by man. 

Incidentally, it might be well to point out that 
there are some things which are not explainable, 
which, nevertheless, are absolute facts, even though 
not comprehensible to the human mind. 

— (EDITOR) 





Get-Rich Quick Schemes 


MAY millions of dollars are lost (worse than lost) 
each year through unwise speculation. It is 
even worse than speculation; it is little short of 
gambling, and it hardly deserves the name of gam- 
bling because the chances are so greatly against the 
speculator. The man, (or woman,) who invites you 
to give up some hard-earned money with a promise 
of fabulous earnings and profits may be honest in 
his or her statement, but in more than nine cases out 
of ten the promises cannot possibly be made good. 
Those who have surplus money for investment 
better leave it in the savings bank than to put it 
where they lose control of it. Get the advice of the 
best business men of your acquaintance before mak- 
ing an investment or go to your bank and get their 
advice. Securities which are listed on the established 
exchanges are ordinarily safe, but even here advice 
should be taken from those who are best posted. 
There is enough money fooled away on bogus 
promises each year to accomplish vast results in most 
any field of charity or education. The trait which 
my father used to call CUPIDITY, or which we might 
call greed, is responsible for many thousands of 
— and sharks getting a very easy and fat 
iving. 
MADISON COOPER 





Oleanders 


As oleander blossoms white 

Conceal its deadly poison’d leaves 
With beauty thickly spread, 

Your smile so insincere and light 
But hides the treachery that weaves 
A net around my head 

And heart, and vainly tries 

To hold me with its lies. 


And yet within this simple truth 
A greater tragedy is found: 
That most of us insist, forsooth, 
On having oleanders round! 


—JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Oleanders and Bob McGregor’s Cow 


ALTHOUGH I have probably told this little story to 
my readers before, yet every time I hear mention 
of Oleanders I think of my experience about 40 years 
ago when I was night clerk at the Arrowhead Hot 
Springs Hotel in Southern California. 

About three o’clock in the morning over comes 
Bob from the Governor Waterman Ranch in the ad- 
jacent canyon, wanting me to rout out Doc. McDon- 
ald, the house physician, and get something for his 
cow who “tore loose” on the Oleander hedge and had 
eaten more than was good for her. Doc gave him 
some sort of a bottle of stuff and Bob’s cow recovered 
but she was no good as a milch cow for some time. 

And this personal reminiscence tells the story of 
the poisonous quality of the Oleander. 

In Southern California the Oleander grows as 
rank as a Willow and is used for hedge purposes. It 
is beautiful when in bloom, but its poisonous quali- 
ties, I should say, make it most undesirable. 

When I was a youngster I remember one of my 
Mother’s cherished possessions was a big tub (it 
seemed like a big tub to me when I had to help lug it) 
with an Oleander in it. It was quite a job to find a 
place for that tree during the Winter, but in Summer 
it gave a good account of itself on the porch and in 
direct sunshine when the weather conditions were 
suitable. 

So, Brother Challiss, in his beautiful poetic way, 
tells the poisonous character of the Oleander in a few 
lines which has taken me several hundred words to 
explain and Challiss has also told of the beauty of the 
Oleander and eulogized it. 

MADISON COOPER 





Rousseau on The Manual Arts 


wow of all the occupations, which serve to furnish 
subsistence to mankind, those which approach nearest 
to a state of Nature are the manual arts: Of all condi- 
tions of life, the most independent of fortune or the 
caprices of mankind, is that of the artisan. The artisan 
depends only on his own labor; he is as free as the hus- 
bandman is a slave; for the latter depends on the produce 
of his fields, which lies at the discretion of others. The 
enemy, the sovereign, a powerful neighbor, a law-suit, 
may run away with the crop, which he hath laboriously 
toiled for. He may be distressed a thousand ways by 
means of the local stability of his property; whereas, if 
an artisan be oppressed in one place, his baggage is 
easily packed up, he folds his arms about him, and dis- 
dainfully marches off to another. Agriculture is, never- 
theless, the principal profession of mankind; it is the 
most honest, the most useful, and of course the most 
creditable in the world. I have no need to bid Emilius 
apply himself to agriculture. It is already his study. 
Every kind of rustic employment is familiar to him. His 
first application was to the labors of the husbandman and 
it is in those he regularly exercises himself. I say to him, 
therefore, cultivate the land thou inheritest from thy 
fathers. But it may be said, suppose this were to be lost, 
or that a child had no paternal inheritance, what must he 
do then? Learn a trade! 

My child learn a trade! Make my son a mechanic! 
Consider, sir, what you advise————I do, madam, I con- 
sider this matter better than you, who would reduce your 
child to the necessity of being a lord, a marquis, or a 
prince; or perhaps one day or other to be less than nothing. 
I am desirous of investing him with a title that cannot be 
taken from him, that will in all times and places command 
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respect; and, I can tell you, whatever you may thi 
he will have fewer equals in this rank than in that h of it, 
derive from you. © may 


The letter destroys and the spirit maketh aliy 
would not have him learn a trade, merely for the par : 
knowing how to exercise it, but that he may overcome the 
prejudices usually conceived against it. You wil] never . 
reduced, you say, to work for your bread. So much a 
worse for you; I say, so much the worse. But, no matter: 
if you labor not through necessity, do it for reputation. 
Stoop to the situation of an artisan that you may rai 
yourself above your own. To make fortune subseryj 
to your will, you must begin by rendering yourself inde. 
pendent. To triumph in the opinion of the world, yoy 
must begin by despising that opinion. 

Remember, I do not advise you to acquire a talent, 
but a trade; a mechanical art, in the exercise of which 
the hands are more employed than the head; an art 
which you will never get a fortune, but may be enabled 
to live without one. 

JEAN JACQUES Roussgay 


1712-1778 


“Bread Cast Upon the Waters” 


HE above theme was given me by a good friend 
in the old state of Maine. He writes as follows: 


“A friend of mine, a rather bright and very 
honest real estate dealer, was doing something that I 
could not see would pay him for his trouble; so J] 
asked him why he did it. With a grin, this was his 
answer: 


“ ‘This is the darndest old world that anybody ever 
saw! A fellow can’t do nothin’ for nobody, no time, 
without getting paid for it. I may have to wait a 
little, but it will come.’ ” 


In crude language that real estate man from 
Maine has laid down an underlying principle of hu- 
man life on earth which many people never seem to 
understand. Let us be charitable and say that half 
the people are thinking of their own welfare and not 
of the other fellow. We could easily increase the per- 
centage but we won’t just now. A few, it must be 
admitted, understand that “when we help our friends, 
we help ourselves.” But the principle carries much 
further than that, and it is a fact that a good act, no 
matter when or where, will have its distinct reward. 
We may not see the reward but it will be there just 
the same. 





To reduce this to a more practical basis and one 
which we can see and understand: If I had the 
financial ability, nothing would please me better than 
to put a package of bulbs into the hands of every 
householder. It would be doing the best sort of 
missionary work that may be imagined. 


. till another practical feature of this discussion is 
that the philanthropist, and the “Lady Bountiful” 
chap, needs to watch out or he will go busted before 
he gets far. Charity and philanthhropy must needs 


be done carefully; as a man should and must always 


maintain himself as “‘a going concern.” This perhaps 
is contrary to the teachings of high ethics, but it is a 
practical way of looking at it just the same; and al- 
though we cannot take anything with us when we 
depart from this life, it is important that we handle 
our affairs in a businesslike way. 


In short, although I believe in wise charity and 
philanthropy, yet I would caution against giving, to 
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of financial bankruptcy. Practice charity! 
weer in over-liberality. 
It is a fact that all good acts will be rewarded here 
hereafter. The law of cause and effect that works 
or Hrd this result, is as eternal as the hills. 
° MADISON COOPER 





Rousseau’s Wisdom 


HROUGH the kindness of Charles A. Bennett, 
Tkaitor Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria. 
Illinois, I am favored with an extract from Jean 
acques Rousseau’s “Emilius and Sophia,” which I 
am pleased to print in another column, under the title 
“Rousseau on the Manual Arts.” 

Please note the first paragraph of this quotation 
and that Rousseau places agriculture in advance of 
every other occupation. Yet what Rousseau attempts 
to point out is that the manual arts, which we call 
“the traues,” are of the utmost importance to man- 
kind. Or rather he points out that they were of im- 
portance in his day,—about 200 years back. Today 
the work of the mechanic is even more important 
than before, because of the fact that scientific and 
mechanical inventions have done so much to lighten 
the burdens of humanity, and the mechanical trades 
are therefore of primary importance. 

These days, however, few young people are really 
learning trades. Many can get good jobs at high 
wages without the necessity of spending money or 
time on the learning of a trade; and the trades 
correspondingly languish. But there is another phase 
of this subject: So much of the mechanical work is 
being done by machinery that no longer is so broad 
a skill required of the tradesman as heretofore. 

But the chief lesson that I will point out in 
Rousseau’s teaching is, that in common with other 
men of wisdom down through the ages, HE “SAW 
THE GREAT LIGHT.” Men who have seen this 
light are not numerous and those who understand the 
greatness of labor are few indeed; but that there are 
a few with the true wisdom can be determined by 
studying the literature of the centuries. An occa- 
sional master may be noted who could see the neces- 
sity of labor, and the true education resulting from 

the training of the hands. Let us hope that this 
wisdom may be more generally taught in future. 


MADISON COOPER 





Shelter One of the Creatures 


[? IS surprising how soon the little dumb creatures 

recognize a place of safety, and how much they 
add to the homish atmosphere of the place that shel- 
ters them. I always feel that children miss a great 
deal when no pets are allowed in the home; the first 
principal of responsibility is established in the char- 
acter of a child when it.is taught to feed and care 
for the little pet, the daily playmate and friend. 

Our home is situated on five acres of ground, sur- 
rounded by a great many large trees. We are not 
far out from the city limits, yet there are numbers 
of little creatures, both Birds and Animals, wild and 
domestic, that have sought our few acres and share 
our surburban life with us. I have never permitted 
the killing of any creature that came on the place:— 
There are flocks of Quail that scurry about in the 
tall grass in an undisturbed search for their share 
of sweet corn or what not, in the late garden patch; 
a huge old Toad does his bit catching destructive 
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insects; Owls of several varieties have their place 
too, but are not so friendly as our other feathered 
fellows. 

Our Mocking Birds come back year after year and 
raise their families in our tree tops and sometimes 
even in the lower branches of the Cedar trees near 
the front door of the house. Twice in successive years 
two Doves have built their home in a Cedar tree so 
close to the dining room window that we could look 
in upon them and know all their family secrets; their 
beady eyes showed no fear of activities inside the 
dining room, unless Peter Pan, (privileged Cat that 
he is, being deaf) chose to perch on the tea wagon 
close to the window. 

Poor frightened Dogs come, panting, and be- 
draggled, sometimes dragging the remains of a string 
that had attached that instrument of terror, a rattling 
tin can to the friendly tail. Often several days pass 
before the frightened animal is convinced that he is 
with friends and then what gratitude he shows. 
Sometimes I am able to secure good homes for these 
lost or stray Dogs, with kind people, which enables 
me to give temporary shelter to other homeless ones 
that come. 

If every family would give shelter to one stray 
Animal, and take care that the animal be kept at 
home, not disturbing or destroying, there would be 
little need for the so-called Humane Societies, (where 
the trustful little Creatures are usually kept only 
three days, then destroyed) and City Pounds would 
be unheard of. 

I try to prevent the destruction of one creature 
by another, but sometimes the natural instinct is 
gratified; the laws of Nature are too great for man 
to entirely overcome. I have never ceased to censure 
a woman who beat and fatally injured a hungry 
Cat that caught and ate a Bird, in her immaculate 
garden where the Birds were the only creatures pro- 
vided for:—That evening the woman killed and ate 
for her own dinner a fat hen of her own flock. 

I believe, however, that more people are waking 
up to the fact that the Creatures have rights, and 
should have justice. It is to be hoped that our hu- 
mane laws may soon have the much needed amend- 
ments and that the laws be fully enforced, giving 
rightful protection to all creatures. 


AMY BARRON LEONARD, (Mo.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


Surely Mrs. Leonard has the attitude of mind 
which I call the Balanced Viewpoint. It is not often 
my pleasure to read an article or a letter wherein the 
writer can understand that Cats and Dogs have their 
place in Nature as well as Birds and Toads and other 
greater or lesser things. 

And Mrs. Leonard makes a good point when she 
denounces the woman who fatally injured a Cat for 
catching and eating a Bird, and the same day killed 
and ate a hen from her own flock. Do you get the 
connection?—The human animal has a right to do 
as he sees fit, but other animals must be regulated. 
Whatever the human animal does is right, but other 
things in Nature are right or wrong accordingly as 
the human animal may judge them. 

This is about as weak and puerile a train of 
reasoning as one could imagine. Some day, some 
time, we will all see that the laws of Nature apply 
to humanity as well as to the so-called lesser works 
of the Great Master. 

Read Mrs. Leonard’s article with care. It is not 
a hypothetical, theoretical, nor abstract case, but a 
plain record of actual facts. 
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Simple-Minded Philosophy 


‘THIS month I am reprinting something which I 
'* have, in years gone by, heard my father declaim on 
numerous occasions. Some of this old rhyme carries 
lessons which our modern “dope” does not. This 
dialogue from McGuffey’s Reader of the long ago, is 
wisdom pure and simple. 

From time to time I have mentioned the “simple- 
minded philosophy,” and simple-minded does not here 
mean anything disrespectful. Does not Scripture say 
“Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, shall in no wise enter therein” ? 


The present age of worldly wisdom and sophistry 
gets so far away from the true life and the true 
living that we need a bit of these old-fashioned 
rhymes to bring us back to earth. 

But the teaching of “The Child’s Inquiry” as ap- 
plied to morality of nations, and as comparable with 
individual actions is one which will not only bear re- 
peating, but bear study and a keeping in mind stead- 
ily. Read especially the last verse wherein the child 
silences his father by common sense and logic which 
has no answer. 

But I hasten to add that I am not sufficiently a 
pacifist to advocate disarmament until we are all 
better educated. And by all, I do not mean only 
Americans, but all humanity. ‘The Child’s Inquiry” 
lays down principles and makes its points with 
simple-minded ethics in a way which cannot be gain- 
said. For the present this wisdom can be only an 
ideal; our conduct must necessarily conform to con- 
ditions as we find them. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Child’s Inquiry 


(From McGuffey’s Third Eclectic Reader) 
— Edition of 1843 — 


How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That people call him great? 

Was he, like old Goliath, tall— 
His spear an hundred weight? 

Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high; 

And while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky? 


2. Father O no, my child: about as large 
As I or uncle James. 
’Twas not his STATURE made him great, 
But greatness of his NAME. 


His NAME so great? I know ’tis LONG, 
But easy quite to spell— 

And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well. 


4. Father I mean, my child, his ACTIONS were 
So great, he got a name, 
That everybody speaks with praise, 
That tells about his fame. 


Well, what great actions did he do? 


1. Son 


3. Son 


5. Son 


6. Father Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 
And leveled down her wall: 
And thousands of her people slew— 
And then to Persia went— 
And fire and sword on every side 
Through many a region sent. 





A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red— 

And strewed o’er many a battle ground 
A thousand soldiers bled. : 


Did KILLING PEOPLE make him great? 
Then why was Abdel Young, ? 

Who killed his neighbor, training day, 
Put into jail and hung? 

I never heard them call him great. 


7. Son 


8. Father Why, no—’twas not in war— 
And him that kills a single man, 
His neighbors all abhor. 


Well, then, if I should kill a man, 
I’d kill a hundred more; 

I SHOULD be GREAT, and not get hung 
Like Abdel Young before. 


10. Father Not so, my child, ’twill never do:-— 
The Gospel bids be kind. 


Then they that KILL, and they that PRAISE 
The Gospel do not mind. : 


12. Father You know, my child, the Bible says 
That you must always do 
To other people, as you wish 
To have them do to you. 


But, Pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong man would come 

And burn his house, and kill him too, 
And do as he had done? 

And everybody calls him GREAT, 
For killing people so! 

Well, now, what RIGHT he had to kill, 
I should be glad to know. 

If one should burn the buildings here, 
And kill the folks within— 

Would anybody call him great, 
For such a wicked thing? 


9. Son 


11. Son 


13. Son 





Sarah A. Pleas is Dead 


Word comes to me, through the son, C. E. Pleas, 
of Chipley, Florida, of the death of Mrs. Sarah A. 
Pleas, at Whittier, California, on November 8th, last. 


Mrs. Pleas was well known to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, especially the older readers, as vari- 
ous items from her pen have appeared from time to 
time until recent months. Not only was Mrs. Pleas 
a voluminous and practical writer, but she had a 
lifetime of tremendous activity, largely in connection 
with horticultural pursuits. She was the originator 
of many prize-winning Peonies which are still well- 
known, including the rather famous white Peony, 
Jubilee, one of the chief prize-winners at the National 
show only a few years ago. 

Mrs. Pleas’ greatest work was done at her former 
home at Spiceland, Indiana. Some years ago she re- 
moved to California where she has since made her 
home with her daughter. During the time spent in 
California, she has written very extensively for pub- 
lication, and even at her advanced age, her writings 
had a force and authoritative touch which could not 
be denied. 

She expressed a desire that her body should be 
cremated and returned to her old home at Spiceland, 
Indiana, to be laid with the remains of her husband, 
Elwood Pleas; and this has been complied with. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Homemade Happiness 


T IS safe to say that 98 per cent of humanity is seeking 
Fitness; and it is equally safe to say that very few 
of them will find it. Most of us are laboring under the 
delusion that it is something that can be bought, and we 
accordingly put in most of our time trying to get together 
the means with which to buy it. 

There are others who suppose they are happy because 
they have never experienced anything more nearly ap- 
proaching happiness than to be occupied. What lies out- 
side their own experience they consider of no importance. 
What runs contrary to their philosophy, if it can be called 
such, they sweep aside as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. Some of these are busily engaged in tearing up one 
thing to get material with which to fabricate another, 
and they take great unction to themselves because they 
are adding to the burdensome complications with which 
life is already crowded to overflowing. 


No man, no matter what his measure of wealth or 
social or political attainments, has ever experienced 
genuine happiness by any such route. The proof of the 
pudding is that they keep right on piling up negotiable 
wealth, or tearing down and putting together, until they 
fall over and die. No happy person would do such a thing. 
He would, if of that temperament, want to be engaged 
in some sort of creative effort, but he would not waste the 
time left to him in accumulating something that can do 
nothing but buy, and that cannot buy happiness, which is 
not for sale. 

The key to happiness, the only key, is not to seek, but 
to be; regardless of one’s situation in life. A conscious 
delusion, if necessary, deliberately made and deliberately 
accepted; knowing that life is not so ordered that perfect 
external conditions can be found for its realization; know- 
ing that it is never the result of material conditions, but 
a state of mind. 


[ HAVE known a considerable number of happy persons, 

unquestionably such. Some had money; a great many 
more hadn’t; some hadn’t a sou-marquis. Some were stay- 
at-homes and others were rovers. I don’t consider myself 
sufficiently free from mistaken conclusions to say that 
happiness may best be arrived at by staying in one spot, 
or by travel; but I do unequivocably say, from both ex- 
perience and much observation, that its first law is— 
Unload! 

It is undoubtedly a mistake to think that happiness 
can come as a result of being loaded with unnecessary 
responsibility, or from being as busy as a hen with one 
chicken. It consists largely in nonproductive (financially) 
activity, and in mental leisure—time in which to think 
the thoughts one likes best. Some good friends say that 
the best thoughts come while busy. That depends on what 
one calls “best.” 

I contend, and think I shall while I live, that children 
know more about it than we do. Certainly they are not 
concerned with reaching any material goal, nor with per- 
forming any “service” that will be forgotten two hours 
after the dirt is shoveled on them. They are concerned 
with happiness, here and now, and they get it in greater 
measure than anyone else. 


A long time ago a man asked another man: “Lord, 
what shall I do to be saved?” The other man told him, in 
effect, to unload, take up the cross (of unpopularity) and 
follow him into a simple way of living. The religious side 
of the situation does not enter into this discussion, since 
it could (whether it did or not) have been the motivating 
influence toward simplicity of thought and action without 
which some folks cannot proceed. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The Old Songs 


BECAUSE these songs are out of date is no indication 

that there is anything slow about those who are in- 
terested in them. In the December issue Mrs. Ida Sage 
contributes a song and asks for “The Dying Nun.” Within 
10 days it is in my hands from Mrs. Riddle. Will Mrs. 
Riddle please send me her address? She started some- 
thing when she sent me that piece of yellowed newspaper 
with the old English text heading and an article that 
mentions “the Blaine blowout.” Unfortunately the date 
line is missing. 

THE DYING NUN 


Let the air blow in upon me, 

Let me see the midnight sky; 

Stand back, Sisters, from around me— 
God, it is so hard to die! 

Raise the pillow up, O Martha; 

Sister Martha, you were kind: 

Come and stand alone beside me, 

Ere I leave you all behind. 


Hold my hand so cold and frozen; 
Once it was so soft and white, 

And this ring that falls down from it 
Clasped my finger round so tight; 
Little ring they thought so worthless 
That they let me keep it there; 

Only a plain golden circlet, 

With a strand of Douglass’ hair. 


Sister Martha, are you near me? 
You were kinder than the rest. 

Lift my head, and let me lean it, 
While I live, upon your breast. 

I was thinking of some music 

That I heard long, long ago— 

Ah, how sweet the Nuns are singing 
In the chapel, soft and low. 


Oh, my father! Oh, my mother! ‘ 
Will you not forgive the past, 

When you hear a stranger tell you 

How your stray lamb died at last? 

Out of all who used to love me, 

Who will weep when I am dead? 

Only you, O Sister Martha! 

Keep the last watch by my bed! 


But a strain of heavenly music 
Drowns the holy midnight dream. 
Still I hear the wild waltz pealing, 
And I float away with him. 

I am coming, Douglass, Douglass! 
Where you are, I, too, am there. 
Freed, at last, I come, my dearest; 
Death gives back your little Claire! 


Sister Martha! Sister Martha! 

Has the moon gone down so soon? 

All the cell seems cold as winter, 

Though I know that it is June. 

Sisters, in your white beds lying, 

Sleeping in the June moonlight, 

Through your dreams comes there no message? 
Clara dies alone tonight. 


A great many “weepy” songs of this vintage are crude 
and unconvincing, but, as I have often said, their worth 
lies not in the wording but in the old familiar airs, and 
associated memories they bring up. 


A reader asks for “Sweet Marie.” That came out 
about the time I learned to suck cigarette smoke up my 
nostrils without coughing. It required a heroic effort, but 
I finally made it. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





To withhold deserved praise lest it should make 
its object conceited is as dishonest as to withhold pay- 
ment of a just debt lest your creditor should spend 
—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


the money badly. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








Little Stories from Life 











pan MAY McCAULEY, in her delightfully interesting 
book, “The Joy of Gardens,” gives expression to senti- 
ment that had surely been born of experience, when she 
writes: 

“Hardness of heart must be a virtue of a weeding 


woman. No good, aspiring soul realizes the seeds of 
cruelty buried deep within it until, in the guise of a 
gardener, duty points to pulling roots, slaying grubs and 
slugs, scaring sparrows and predatory kittens, and shooing 
chickens and the investigating child.” 

A little farther along this fluent writer continues: 
“Weeds are such a little way from humankind. If you 
have fought crab grass, plantain, or sprawling vines, 
sooner or later an eery feeling possesses you that they 
know more than they confess, and that they are scheming 
at night while you are asleep. You wonder in what phase 
of existence they learned their tricks.” 


Emerson says a weed is a plant whose virtues we have 
not yet discovered. 


In all probability it is not necessary to remind you 
that the past Summer was the most favorable for weed 
growth in many seasons. In the section where the writer 
is located, the rainfall was unusually heavy, showers fol- 
lowing each other with such frequent regularity during 
the late Summer that cultivation became well nigh im- 
possible, and consequently weeds grew so fast that in most 
gardens it was extremely difficult to get rid of them. 

Just across the way from the Glad Philosopher’s sum- 
mer cottage was a neighboring farmer’s cornfield. Good, 
pedigreed seed had been procured, properly planted in rich, 
well-prepared soil; in which, however, unfortunately, weed 
seeds lurked, and on account of a too-infrequent cultiva- 
tion, the weeds sprang up and soon began a race for 
supremacy that was most interesting and amusing. At 
times both would grow along together in apparently well- 
matched team-work; then a warm rain and the inevitable 
cool spell following it would cause the weeds to shoot 
ahead of the corn. Shortly after, one or two hot nights 
would give the corn an impetus and send it towering above 
the weeds. Then weather favorable to weed growing and 
detrimental to corn growth would again favor the weeds 
in the race. And so it continued all Summer, now the corn 
would be the taller, then the weeds; and so on, until, the 
growing season over, the race ended apparently in a draw! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





tb world is his who can see through its pretension. 
What deafness, what stone-blind custom, what over- 
grown error you behold, is there only by sufferance—by 
your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have already 
dealt it its mortal blow. 


It is a mischievous notion that we are come late into 
Nature; that the world was finished a long time ago. 
As the world was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, 
so it is ever to so much of His attributes as we bring to it. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer upright; 
he dares not say “I think,” “I am,” but quotes some saint 
or sage. ... We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, 
afraid of death, and afraid of each other. 

Trust thyself—every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
Act singly, and what you have always done singly will 
justify you now. Be it how it will, do right now. Always 
scorn appearances and you always may. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 





ETE was a mule. I don’t like Mules because th 

nearly always combine the bad qualities of both pares 
However, Pete was fairly well-behaved for a Mule. For 
20 years he pulled plows and wagons and various farm 
implements. When the mares foaled in the busy time of 
Spring he often pulled a two-horse plow alone. Anything 
he was hitched to he moved if one end was loose, and just 
as freely he stole anything he could get that he could get 
on the outside of. 


In his 23rd year he began to weaken. Sometimes he 
stumbled and fell to his knees from stiffness. When this 
got to be a frequent thing, and he lost so many teeth that 
he could not chew his food, his owner had a heart storm 
and “set the pore old feller free.” He was turned out on 
pasture in the Fall, when the grass was rank, tough and 
dry. 

Often he would come around my yard, wallowing a big 
wad of grass around in his mouth, trying to swallow it, 
but finally having to spit it out. The pasture became 
littered with these wads by the time Winter was half 
through, and Pete became as thin as a rail. When blizzards 
came I carried corn-meal out to him and he managed to 
keep alive. 

One bad spell in January I missed him. I had all] 
could do to keep a fire going and attend to my chickens, 
Dog, Cat and Wolves, but I fixed Pete a big measure of 
meal and went out to look for him. I couldn’t find him 
anywhere. Two weeks later, in a little pocket in the hills, 
I found him. He didn’t need anything to eat. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





JCAPERIENCE is the harvest of life, and every harvest 
is the result of a sowing. The experience which young 
people most crave is that of success in some service for 
which they are naturally fitted. And they wish it at once 
—immediately. Youth wishes to touch a magic button 
and command success without apprenticeship. But noth- 
ing ripens that is not first planted, and the very desires, 
the impatience, the dreams, the ambitions of youth, are by 
way of a planting which shall come to fruition—sometimes 
after these desires are abandoned and forgotten. For 
the sown seed goes on growing whether we remember tt 
or not. The wisdom of life is to keep on planting. 
—HENRY ForpD 





Bishop Doane—Late Bishop of 
Albany—on His Dog 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God, 
Since he is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that his bounty sends. 
My dear old Dog, most constant of all friends; 
Not too quick to mind, but quicker far than I 
To Him who God I know and own; his eye 
Deep brown and liquid watches for my nod; 
He is more patient underneath the sod 

Than I, when God His wise correction sends. 
He looks love at me, deep as words e’er spake; 
And from me never crumb nor sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail. 
And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear, 
He is content and quiet if I am near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail; 

So faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 
Tells me what I unto my God should be. 
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BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


ITH a startled cry the Mourn- 
W ing Dove flew out from _ the 


pranches of the Climbing Rose- 

push. If she had kept still I should 
rhaps not have looked for a nest, 
put after her departure I found it 
located on a two by four uniting two 
sts of a wire fence used to support 
the Rose. What a peculiar place for 


nest! - 

She did not try to appear injured, 
I think, but if she did it was un- 
noticed by me so intent was I on find- 
ing the nest. The Dove many times 
will detract from her nest or young 
by acting as if she were injured until 
she has led one away to what she 
thinks is a safe distance, and with 
her home secure, then will fly away. 

Perhaps no Bird builds a nest that 
is more loosely constructed or as 
flimsy, as the Mourning Dove. A few 
sticks of almost any kind with a few 
strings and sprigs of grass is all that 
is needed and these are thrown to- 
gether in such a manner that it ap- 
pears the slightest wind would blow 
the nest away. It seems that it would 
be impossible for the little Birds to 
live in such a place without being in- 
jured by some of the hard sticks with 
prominent thorns and knots. 

Two eggs of snow-white are laid, 
and twelve to fourteen days are re- 
quired for them to hatch. The young 
Birds are blind, hairy, helpless little 
things. 


The Dove is one of the Birds known 
throughout the whole United States, 
the number varying in the several 
states with great numbers in some 
and fewer in others. In the West 
where it is a Game Bird, it is found 
in great numbers. It is one of the 
first to arrive in the North in early 
Spring; and of recent years, remains 
throughout the Winter, due to the 
spread of civilization which makes 
food more plentiful. As it walks about 
looking for food, its head gives a pe- 
culiar little twitch similar to a Pigeon 
to which family it belongs. 


UCH sympathy has been ex- 

pressed for this Bird, because of 
its mournful sound, but this sym- 
pathy is wasted. It mourns because it 
is happy and while its mate lives, 
there is no more contented Bird than 
the Mourning Dove. 


When feeding time comes for the 
young, partly digested food is pumped 
from the crop of the parent Bird into 
that of the young and is a semi- 
liquid mass known as_ pigeon-milk. 
On this the babies thrive and grow. 
Drinking, too, is peculiar in that the 
Bird sticks its beak into water and 
draws in the liquid much as we do 
when we drink through a straw. 

The Dove has held a place almost 
“from the beginning of time” in re- 
ligious ceremony. There is a legend 
among the people of Northern Europe 



























































































The Mourning Dove is a Beautiful Bird 
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that a Dove hovered near the cross 
when Christ was crucified and cried 
out its sorrow. Among the Jews it 
has been an emblem of innocence from 
time immemorial; and from this it 
came to the Christian era as an em- 
blem of peace. The Dove and the 
Olive branch have long been associated 
with any gatherings for the promo- 
tion of peace among nations. When 
Noah landed The Ark, it was the Dove 
that was sent forth to bring back any 
evidence of the waters having sub- 
sided and on the second trip did bring 
an Olive branch. 

In the Orient, proper names were 
derived from this Bird and especially 
thus were names for beautiful women 
secured. In legends and stories the 
Dove has held a prominent place. 


Too little has been known about the 
value of this Bird. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has made 
some study and investigation and pro- 
nounces it of untold value to farmers 
and gardeners. Of 237 stomachs ex- 
amined, 99 per cent of the food was 
found to be vegetable and practically 
all of this was the seeds of annoying 
and destructive weeds. 

Due to its food value, the Dove has 
been slaughtered extensively in past 
generations, but fortunately some 
protection is now given in some states. 
A few years ago in the southern 
states, especially Georgia and South 
Carolina, Dove shoots were held in 
which vast numbers were killed, more 
than enough for use as food and hun- 
dreds were left on the fields to waste. 
The common method of attraction was 
to scatter feed on an open field and 
when the Birds came in great num- 
bers volley after volley was fired into 
them and they were slaughtered by 
the hundreds. 

But this is changing: The South- 
ern States now forbid such shoots and 
to many the sport of killing the 
Mourning Dove has lost its attrac- 
tiveness. There are still a great many 
killed, however, and it is a question as 
to how long the farmers of the land 
will permit the wholesale destruction 
of this Bird, which is so valuable in 
destroying seeds of weeds, and thus 
so helpful to future crops. 





Juncos Show Mentality 


As you are always seeing signs of 
brains in all our brothers of fur and 
feathers, maybe the following will in- 
terest you: 

On the way down from New York 
to Charleston by boat, we carried a 
small flock of Juncos; perhaps fifteen 
to twenty. They were flying about in 
the rigging and hopping about the 
decks in search of food. Our other- 
wise immaculate steamship had 
crumbs scattered around the deck. 

These Birds were surely a foxy lot 
and it would be interesting to know 
whether they adapted themselves to 
the ship deliberately or became tired 
and sought refuge from the weather. 


May D. Lewis, (Fla.) 
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Welcome, Old Friends from the Country 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


ered dress have come to the 

city to live! Last Summer, and 
the Summer before, I missed them. 
But this year, from that first warm 
day in March, when I awoke to the 
cheerful whistle of a Meadow Lark, 
the trees about our place have been 
filled with country friends—or their 
cousins! It must, of course, be as 
you, I know, will say, that the Birds 
were there before, but I simply didn’t 
see them. But if that be true, I am 
at a loss to account for their presence 
all unbeknownst to me. All I know 
is that the last two years I have 
missed my Bird friends very much in- 
deed. 

The trees about our place have done 
a great deal of growing in the three 
years we have been here. They are 
far, far denser than they were, and I 
believe this condition has had some- 
thing to do with the coming of the 
Birds. Or, perhaps, the Birds really 
are getting into the outskirts of the 
city more than formerly. 

For several weeks, in the Spring, 
the Meadow Lark, with his prominent 
black crescent, tossed his golden notes 
to me from his telephone-post perch. 
His song of cheer has been a veritable 
charm to start the day aright. 

About the same time rosy-breasted 
House Finches flitted through the 
trees letting fall their happy song. 
Singing on the wing as they flew be- 
tween widely-separated trees, they 
would leave a trail of harmony like 
smoke from a distant locomotive. 

A pair of Flickers went through the 
steps of their mating dance up and 
down the trunk of a near-by tree. 
Later on, going for a walk one Sunday 
afternoon, we heard the familiar hum 
as of six swarms of bees, and looking 
up, saw three long, sharp-billed 
Flicker youngsters peering unafraid 
out of a hole in a tree that touched 
the sidewalk. The family seemed as 
happy and contented looking down on 
dozens of sidewalk walkers as the 
Flicker family in the old Woodpecker 
tree on the farm had been. 


As the leaves thickened on the trees, 
bits of yellow darted in and out, and 
all the daylight hours the Yellow 
Warblers’ soft little ‘“sweet-sweet- 
sweet” floated like cotton through the 
air. Quite as they used to do in the 
country, baby Birds fell out of their 
nests, or fluttered out before their 
wee wings were ready for flight. We 
found them in the hedge, on the 
ground, hidden among the: Lilac leaves. 
And when we did find them, oh what 
a commotion there was among the 
parents! Little mother Warbler 
fluttered with her apparently broken 
wing, trying so hard to divert our 
attention while papa Warbler scolded 
over our heads. 


One baby Warbler was found some- 


M* COUNTRY friends in feath- 


what stunned by its fall from the tall 
Cottonwood. It was dazed, and we 
picked the baby Bird up and brought 
it into the house. I placed it in a nest 
of cotton in a box and put it on my 
desk where I was at work. After an 
hour or so, it showed very evident 
signs of life. On the approach of my 
hand, it would open its orange-yellow 
mouth so wide you almost feared it 
would turn inside out, like an um- 
brella caught by a sudden gust of 
wind. I thought it then high time to 
return the baby to its parents. It was 
still drizzly outdoors, and I didn’t like 
to turn the baby loose, so I placed it, 
box and all, in the Lilac bush outside 
my window. 

Hardly had I returned to my seat, 
when I heard the two parent Birds 
making a great to-do. Already they 
had located their offspring, and were 
much concerned over getting it out of 
its box. At first they felt a little fear 
of the strange nest, but, bit by bit, 
they drew nearer until, finally, one, 
food laden, darted in. As quickly, 
empty mouthed, it darted out. Much 
coaxing and calling went on for an 
hour or so, and then, there was a 
great silence—I investigated. The 
baby was gone from the box—where 
I coudn’t tell, but presumably well 
hidden in Lilac leaves, or in the hedge. 


Robins, of course, we have had al- 
ways here. There are pairs and pairs 
of them in the Cottonwoods. From 
the doorway that opens onto an upper 
porch I can look through the foliage 
and spot several Birds with hungry 
mouths bexging for food. Robins are 
not beautiful Birds; they are more 
like the armchair bought when you 
were first married—not an article of 
beauty, but still the most homey, most 
comfortable, the best-beloved piece of 
furniture in the room. Without an 
abundance of round-bodied Robins, 
American Summers would be lacking 
something the more refined, more 
beautifully dressed, more _ golden- 
voiced Birds could.not give. 


“Cesearea! Cesearea! Cesearea!” I 
heard one morning, and I knew, 
though I did not see the little Bird, 
that a tiny brown Wren was some- 
where flirting its upright tail, as it 
nervously skipped around. It was 
only a “drop in” caller. 

Several mornings one week there 
came another visitor. It was a Wood 
Thrush-—no mistaking it. Boulder’s 
beloved Birdman, Charles Bowman 
Hutchins, has familiarized every boy 
and girl, man and woman, resident 
and visitor, with the song of the Wood 
Thrush. With his perfectly imitated 
bird-call, he has clearly imitated the 
Wood Thrush’s song, as, “Geraldine! 
Geraldine! Come here!” Syllable for 
syllable the brown Bird thus ordered 
his wife! Woman’s suffrage, appar- 
ently, has not yet reached Birdland! 












Every little while a Bj se 
voice and plumage comm . Toyal 
This bird is the Evening Grosbeak 
of the orange and black and 
dress, and the clear-rolling wh; 
At first, you mistake his song fop 
song of the Robin, but it is far 
beautiful, more finished in jtg n 
and tones. How he did shake 
seeds on the trees! He would almost 
stand on his head to tear them’ 

Just this morning I heard fox the 
first time in three years the gentle 
“Coo-ah-coo-ah-coo” of a Mourn 
Dove. Watching, I saw the sleek tiny. 
headed, round-bodied Bird fly to sthe 
tree opposite, hover over a branch ag 
if undecided where to light, and they 
gradually flutter down on the limb 
An answering “Coo” came from agrogg 
the street. The Mourning Dove even, 
had come to town! rh, 


It is pleasant to meet the old friends 
again. I haven’t the time I used t 
have to watch them and study ‘them, 
I have to enjoy my Bird friends 9 
the fly, as it were. If I had followed 
the bell-sheep among the women, ang 
bobbed my hair, I might not now te 
having this pleasant reunion with my 
friends; for the time I have each 
morning to listen for a new voice, jg 
the fifteen minutes I spend in the 
doorway of my room brushing my 
still-long hair. It is one advantage of 
long tresses the few remaining advo. 
cates have failed to mention! ; 










Humming Birds Like Color. 


The Humming Bird appears to pay 
more attention to the color of flowers 
than to their nectar-producing ca 
pacity, blue being their favorite color, 
and the Larkspur their favorite 
flower. 

If you want the Humming Bird t 
visit your garden, the Larkspur is an 
irresistible invitation to it to do so, 
They soon come to the point of fe 
miliarity where they pay little atten 
tion to one who is working among the 
flowers, and when they have become 
thus accustomed to your flowers, you" 
may stand quietly within two or thre 
feet of a clump of Larkspur and they 
will come and work upon them (for 
several minutes, thus giving you 4’ 
close up that will enable you to cl 
see and fully realize their marvelous, 
activity, charm, and beauty. 


E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) . 























The Bird Department of this maga 
zine is one of its most attractive fem: 
tures and much of the valuable ™ 
terial which is used is contributed 
regular readers. Indeed, Bird Lov 
everywhere lend a hand in maki 
THE FLOWER GROWER Bird Def 
ment a really helpful institution. 7 

Everybody should study the Bide 
as they are nearly everywhere, an@i 
we look for them, even in the cite} 
they are discernible and approachable) 
In the country they manifest them 
selves in a way which cannot be 0 
looked. * 
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Conducted ase A.Van Meter 
Professor of Pomology, sachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 
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the HE big problem in Blackberry 

< [crowing is to keep away from 

rey the thorns. Because of its tre- 

z mendous vigor of growth and its habit 

hag of sending up a forest of suckers each 

then year on all sides, the Blackberry tends 

imb, 49 form an impenetrable thicket un- 

O88 less it is pruned rather drastically 

ear. 

ie The easiest way to grow Black- 

nds perries is to confine them rigidly 

rer within bounds. If they are planted 

" about three feet apart, in rows seven 

pe or eight feet apart, and permitted to 

ae: fill in the rows, but not to spread far 

— in the other direction, it is possible 

a to work around them with a fair de- 

1 my gree of comfort. : 

each If the rows are pruned in each year 

e, is to a width of twenty inches or less and 


the the canes cut back to keep them from 

swinging out under the weight of the 
a crop, harvesting Blackberries is easier 
and more pleasant than picking some 
other fruits. 


A CANE BEARS BUT ONE CROP 


ao Like the canes of all brambles, a 
Blackberry cane makes its length 
growth in its first season. It reaches 
a height of four to eight feet or more, 
is usually branching late in the season 
as the top bends outward and down- 





orite ward above the middle. Fruit buds 

are formed on the main cane and also 
rd to on the branches. In the Spring fol- 
7 pe lowing, these buds produce short 





branches at the ends of which the 
fruit is borne. After the fruit is 
ripened, the cane declines and dies. 
While one set of canes is bearing an- 
other is growing, to bear in turn the 





























Pruning the Blackberry 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


A cane bears but one 
crop, but the root lives for many 
years. 

Branches formed the first season 
increase the bearing area of the cane, 
but many are formed so late in the 


following year. 


Summer that they make little di- 
ameter growth and usually winterkill. 


ENCOURAGE STRONG LATERALS 


To force a growth of strong laterals, 
placed low on the cane, it is customary 
to pinch or cut off the tip of the cane 
when it has reached a height of three 
feet or so. This checks the upward 
growth of the cane and throws the 
growth into strong lateral branches 
which have the rest of the Summer to 
mature and form fruit buds. This is 
the first pruning which the cane re- 
ceives. 

In the Spring following, which is 
the bearing year for that cane, the 
laterals are shortened, at least to a 
length which will keep them from 
bending to the ground under the load 
of ripened fruit. The cane may be 
cut out as soon as the crop is har- 
vested or it may be left until the fol- 
lowing Spring when the main part 
of the pruning is done. 


THE PRUNING PROGRAM 


In addition to this the row must be 
kept in order, so the steps in pruning 
will be about as follows: 

I. In Spring :— 

1. Remove dead canes and all 
canes or suckers outside the 
row. 

2. Remove weaker canes in the 
row until each cane left has 





A Blackberry “Patch” after Pruning 
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room to branch and produce 
fruit without undue crowding. 
3. Cut back remaining canes to 
keep fruit off the ground (or 
build a trellis to hold them up.) 


II. In Summer :— 

1. Remove tips of young canes 
when they reach the desired 
height—three to four feet. 

2. After harvest: Remove the 
canes which fruited, before 
they die and harden (or leave 
them until Spring). 


THE BLACKBERRY “PATCH” 

Without giving up my contention 
that it is easiest to grow Blackberries 
in narrow rows, I believe that a great 
deal might be said in favor of the 
Blackberry “Patch”—where the plants 
have taken over a corner of the gar- 
den and held undisputed sway for 
several years. 

I started the eradication of a good- 
sized patch of Snyders last Summer, 
for some neatly-rowed Eldorados 
supply all the berries we need, but I 
gave up the patch with genuine re- 
gret. It has yielded some splendid 
fruit without much care. In fact, 
the Eldorados will have to hustle to 
equal the performance of the Snyders. 

The thing that has brought the gar- 
den Blackberry Patch into disrepute 
is the total neglect it usually receives. 
Crowded with new shoots, bearing 
canes, and dead wood, all of them 
covered with vicious thorns, it be- 
comes almost impossible to harvest 
any fruit except that on the outer 
rim. 

Regular pruning will do more than 
anything else to remedy this situa- 
tion. Carefully thinning out the canes 
in Spring is the first step. Then if 
the longest are cut back to keep them 
from bending over later and closing 
the open spaces, the reduction in crop 
is not too great and most, if not all 
of it, can be reached. 





Pruning Currants 


Ts pruning of a Currant Bush is 
not a very complicated proposition, 
for it is largely confined to thinning 
out the upright branches. Usually 
they do not grow high enough to make 
heading back advisable. 


Currants are borne most abundantly 
near the base of the last year’s growth 
and on spur-like growths on two- and 
three-year-old wood. Older wood pro- 
duces fewer Currants and the size of 
cluster and berry is not so good. 

In pruning Currants, therefore, the 
oldest branches are thinned out first. 
If the young, vigorous branches re- 
maining are crowded, the weaker ones 
should be removed along with those 
not well placed. 

Most of the common varieties are 
inclined to produce a few prostrate 
branches. If new plants are desired, 
these are fine for layering; otherwise 
they should be removed; for any fruit 
which they produce is likely to get 
dusty or splashed with mud from driv- 
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ing rains, and a few such Currants 
will ruin a whole box of fine fruit. 
The Currant-borer is found in al- 
most every plantation. It is a small 
worm which burrows in the center of 
the cane, weakening it rapidly. By 
removing the older wood each Spring, 


and burning it, enough of the borers 
are destroyed to keep them in check 
and the remaining branches are re- 
invigorated and put into better condi- 
tion to withstand the attacks of 


Borers. 
R. A. VAN METER 





Pruning Young Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ETHODS of pruning young 

fruit trees have changed radi- 

cally in the last few years. 
Young trees formerly were pruned 
severely every year to keep them low 
and to spread them and to discipline 
them into good fruit trees; strong and 
productive. Then it was discovered 
that so much pruning did a good deal 
of harm to the trees. It held them 
back in their growth and kept them 
from coming into bearing as early 
as they should; trees that were pruned 
lightly attained a profitable bearing 
size earlier and bore more Apples in 
their early years. Now we do only 
such pruning as seems to be absolutely 
necessary to produce the strong 
frameworks required when the trees 
reach maturity. 

A great deal of the progress in hor- 
ticulture in recent years has come 
from an increasing realization of the 
importance of leaves to a plant. Most 
of the solid material in a tree is taken 
out of the air by the leaves; only a 
small part comes from the soil. It is 
perfectly plain that a man who went 
around cutting off roots from his 
young trees would check their develop- 
ment. It is equally true that a dwarf- 
ing effect is secured when branches 
are cut off. 

This must not be taken to mean 
that trees should not be pruned at all, 
for we know what happens to the ones 
that are never pruned. It does mean 
that trees, especially young trees, 
should not be pruned with unnecessary 
severity; that only those branches 
should be removed that are clearly 
doing some damage to the tree by 
preventing the proper development of 
some important part. 


.PRUNING FILLER OR TEMPORARY TREES 

A distinction should be made from 
the very start of the orchard between 
the pruning of filler trees which will 
be removed before they reach ma- 
turity, and the pruning of the perma- 
nent trees which must stand under 
heavy crops for a generation or more. 
It is doubly important that the tem- 
porary tree should grow to bearing 
size as soon as possible, and that it 
should carry as much fruit in the first 
twelve or fifteen years, as it can be 
made to mature satisfactorily. So far 
as strength is concerned, if it can 
stand for fifteen years or so its work 
will be done. 

It has become a common practice, 
therefore, to prune filler trees very 


little—almost not at all—during the 
years when tree growth is most to be 
desired and during the early bearing 
years. By the time the tree is twelve 
or fourteen years old, however, it may 
have become so thick that consider- 
able pruning is advisable to make 
spraying easier and perhaps to im- 
prove the color and finish of the fruit. 


BUILDING A STRONG FRAMEWORK 


Other trees need a little more at- 
tention during the first three or four 
years. The greatest weaknesses in 
the framework develop from the in- 
terference of main branches with each 
other from being too close together 
after they have attained some size. 
They tend to grow together and liter- 
ally push each other off the trunk. 
The position of these branches is de- 
termined when the trees are young 
and this problem must be dealt with 
then if at all. 

The solution lies in growing the 
tree for a few years with a central 
branch or leader. Along this leader 
the scaffold branches should be spaced 
several inches apart and balanced 
around the trunk. A tree with an 
ideal framework is seldom met with, 
but even a slight success in separating 
the main branches is a help in 
strengthening the tree and may add 
years to its life. 

The leader must be grown from the 
very start; it cannot be put in later. 
When the tree is planted the topmost 
branch should be left a few inches 
longer than the others. Side branches 
that tend to grow ahead of the leader 
during the first three or four years 
must be pruned back or the leader will 
lose its leadership and the whole 
scheme will fail. 

Lateral branches do not always ap- 
pear on these leaders where they are 
most desired, largely because growth 
tends to go to the highest buds. This 
situation may be improved by select- 
ing buds which are properly placed 
and removing the others. 


Severe pruning sometimes is neces- 
sary to get a tree started in the right 
way, but by the third or fourth year 
the tree is started, rightly or wrongly, 
and pruning should be reduced. It 
is a good rule in pruning young trees 
to remove only those branches that 
are doing some damage to the rest of 
the tree. Unless a branch is inter- 
fering seriously with a better branch 
it usually is an advantage to leave it 
on. ; a 
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The Poorman Gooseberry . 


Gooseberries may be grown ; 
most every part of America samt 
should be more commonly found 
gardens. In Europe the Goosebe : 
highly esteemed, both for sauces 
for hor gy = of hand, and it 
reached a higher state of de 
oo in America. velopment 

nfortunately the splendi 
pean sorts do not thrive in our aa 
But some excellent varieties have 
developed here and they should be 
more widely known. They are very 
easily grown. 


The varieties most co 
planted here are Houghton and Deas 
ing, both inferior to some of the 
newer, large-fruited sorts now avail. 
able. Poorman is said to be a ¢ 
between Downing and Houghton. Cer. 
tainly it is far superior to either 
The fruit is large for an Americay 
sort and ripens over a long seagop, 
The quality is rated as very good ty 
best. The berries are oval to almost 
pear-shaped and red when ripe. The 
plants are large, vigorous, healthy and 
productive. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Get the Strawberry Bed in shape 
for early planting. The earlier they 
are transplanted the better. The goil 
should be prepared as soon as it is dry 
enough to crumble. 


The Perfection Currant will grow 
well in partial shade in most of the 
country. It is often planted under 
fruit trees where the shade is not 
heavy. 


The Quince is shallow-rooted and 
usually is planted where the surface 
soil is fairly moist even in Midsum- 
mer. Orange is the most popular yva- 
riety. 


A sharp saw of a type adapted to 
cutting green wood is an excellent 
start toward a good job of pruning, 
A rusty carpenter’s saw has ruined 
many a tree. 


In pruning a tree, the best place to 
start is at the top. The topmost 
branches are the ones that cast the 
shade and the most convenient place 
for determining which ones should be 
removed is up where they are. 


Most European Plums are self-fruit- 
ful, but in ordering Japanese varieties 
be sure to get more than one for most 
of them require cross-pollination. 


In severe climates nursery trees art 
planted by preference in Spring. 80 
much of a tree is exposed during the 
Winter that trees not yet established 
sometimes are damaged or killed. 


If Everbearing Strawberries aft 
covered during the nights of early 
frost, the warmer periods that usually 
come later will ripen fruit. Straw 


berries are often picked after the fits 
snowfall. 
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Harvesting the Crop 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT 


dustry and activity, the “Busy 

Bee” has stimulated man’s imag- 
ination. Watching at the entrance 
of the hive, during the harvest, one 
observes a feverish activity with a 
constant flight of Workers coming and 
going from and to the field. After 
centuries of speculation as to the per- 
formance of the individual Worker, 
it remained for my friend, Dr. O. 
Wallace Park, to check them as they 
came or went, day after day, until he 
was able to tell how many trips a Bee 
would make, how long she remained in 
the field, and how long she rested at 
home between journeys. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Bees’ hours of labor are approxi- 
mately those which man has deter- 
mined as proper, but that the Bees 
probably arrived at this solution of 
the labor problem first. Park’s ob- 
servations were made in Iowa, and it 
may be that in the far north where 
there is a longer day the Bees may 
adopt a different time schedule. 

The number of trips afield was 
found to vary greatly, depending upon 
the amount of forage available, but 
the time spent by the individual nectar 
carrier in field work was about eight 
hours per day on an average. During 
1920, when there was a fairly good 


[Se recognized as a symbol of in- 


honeyflow, the Bees spent about 814 
hours at work on an average, while 
during a poor honeyflow in 1921, they 
were satisfied to call it a day after 
7% hours. Bees seem to vary greatly 
in individual industry, just as do hu- 
man beings. Some are active and 
hurry away again after depositing 
their loads. Others loiter about the 
hive, apparently gossiping with the 
hive Bees, and only go afield again 
after a good rest. The greatest num- 
ber of Workers observed were off 
again after remaining in the hive only 
five or six minutes to deposit their 
loads. A few individuals loved to 
linger and occupied much longer pe- 
riods. 


When nectar is plentiful a Worker 
can go afield, fill her nectar sac and 
return to the hive within the brief 
time of ten minutes. When she must 
go farther afield, or when nectar is 
less abundant and she must visit many 
flowers to secure her load, she may be 
gone for an hour or more. Thus an 
individual Bee may make anywhere 
from three or four to twenty-four 
trips afield in a day. The average 
number of field trips in a good season 
was found to be about double the num- 
ber in a poor one, which indicates that 
the Bees may have expended more 
labor for a much smaller harvest. 





Hive Bees on top of frames when cover is removed during the harvest ‘ 
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Doctor Park found that the field 
Bees which were gathering pollen 
were absent from the hive for a much 
shorter period on the average, than 
were nectar carriers. A shorter time, 
also, was spent in the hive between 
trips. The pollen gatherer, however, 
on sunny days when gathering from 
corn, usually found a shortage of ma- 
terial after noon, and stopped work. 


The nectar carriers were found to 
bring home a volume equal to about 
one-half their own weight at each trip. 
Some careful computations indicated 
that a Worker making an average 
number of trips with an average load, 
brought in about one-nine-hundredth 
part of a pound in a day. When it is 
remembered that much of this volume 
is lost in the evaporation of the mois- 
ture, it will be seen that it would re- 
quire the labor of 900 Bees to bring 
in a pound of raw nectar. Assuming 
that the nectar is reduced one-half in 
the process of converting it into 
honey, we see that it requires the 
labor of 1800 Bees to store a pound 
of honey in a day. In addition is 
needed the assistance of other Bees 
to build the cells and seal them. 


FROM my friend’s careful observa- 
tions extending over long periods 
during two Summers, we learn that 
the Worker Bee in a favorable season 
made an average of thirteen field trips 
ina day. If we multiply this by 1800, 
the number of Bees which it would 
require to bring in a pound of honey, 
and assume that each Bee traveled 
one mile to get her load, we find that 
the Bees travel a distance about equal 
to a journey around the world to get a 
pound of honey. We can only specu- 
late as to the average distance the Bee 
must fly to get her load, but it is 
probably much farther than a mile. 
It might be several times that under 
unfavorable conditions. 

These observations brought to light 
facts not previously known. The ob- 
server, with his assistant, watched the 
marked Bees as they left the hive for 
the field and as they left the field for 
the homeward trip, and by means of 
signals and a stop-watch, were able 
to determine the speed of the flight. 
As would be expected it was found 
that this likewise varied, but the vari- 
ation was mostly in the case of the 
outgoing trip. Loaded Bees home- 
ward bound apparently proceeded di- 
rectly to the hive as speedily as the 
weight of the load and obstruction of 
the wind would permit. Homeward 
bound with a load they moved at the 
rate of about fifteen miles per hour. 
The highest speed observed was 25 
miles per hour. Perhaps the outgoing 
Bees moved more slowly so as to keep 
an eye for new pasture as they went. 


HIGH TIDE OF SUMMER 


If we are to judge by appearances, 
the Bee reaches her greatest period of 
exultation during the honey harvest. 
Many an hour have I watched beside 
the hive. at this season. The. air is 


vibrant with the music of their wings. 
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The very atmosphere seems to be 
charged with some intangible force 
which permeates my being and leaves 
me at peace with all the world. The 
field Bees seem to be in a great hurry 
and dash away like children rushing 
to a fire. Those returning alight 
heavily and run into the hive as 
though in haste to deposit their loads. 
There is a great buzzing and bustling, 
pushing and jostling among the busy 
throng at the entrance of the hive. 
Yet there is a peculiar attitude of 
cordial relationship as an incoming 
field Bee shares the contents of her 
honeysac with an expectant guard, or 
an apparent idler greets another with 
a waving of the antennae. 

The guards are at the gate as usual, 
but they lack that tense appearance of 
determination to be noticed when no 
honey is coming in and when robbers 
are buzzing about in an effort to slip 
into the hive and get away with a load 
of ill-gotten spoils. No robbers are 
to be seen now, honey is too easy to 
secure in the field to make banditry 
worth while. 

From some of my hives I can re- 
move the covers without the usual pre- 
caution of smoke and veil. I can even 
remove the frames and watch the 
Bees without any show of resentment 
on their part. They are seemingly so 
intent upon the gathering and storing 
of the harvest that they have no 
thought of anything else. Even the 
Queen continues to move from cell 
to cell upon the comb which I hold in 
my hands and deposits her eggs with 
entire unconcern before my very eyes. 
It is as though they recognized me as 
a friendly visitor who wished to share 
in the joy of the harvest season. 

We see something of the same spirit 
among human beings in the old-time 
harvest occasions when neighbors 
came together to husk the corn, or 
thresh the wheat, while their wives 
prepared a bountiful dinner. There 
was friendly rivalry among the men 
as to who could handle the most grain 
and in spite of tired muscles a happy 
revelry among the whole group as 
they gathered round the table. 





The Mind and Health 


The supreme gift of the doctor is not 
scientific insight, nor power of diagnosis, 
nor knowledge of drugs, nor even the 
ability to work hard and forget nothing, 
but is the power of enlisting the patient’s 
mind upon the side of the forces that 
make for life and recovery. 

This power is one of the most re- 
markable and potent realities in the 
whole of medicine. It is not necessary 
that it should be exercised by the doctor; 
there may be something in the patient 
himself—some happy optimism, some 
religious faith, some determination to 
recover and finish his work, some “will 
to be well,” which will serve the same 
purpose; or the power may be exercised 
by the friends or the nurse, and certain 
it is that the nurse is scarcely less im- 
portant—if indeed she be not more im- 
portant—than the doctor in this respect. 


— (SALEEBY) 
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Dahliagrams 


BY L. W. L. DARNELL 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 


O NOT be discouraged if your Dah- 

lias do less than you expected the 

first season. Many of the finer va- 
rieties need acclimating, and are much 
below their best the first year because of 
changed conditions, but their second year 
showing will surprise you. A _ second 
trial has often proved my first year 
judgment wrong. 

Varieties differ. Every season will 
not be ideal for every Dahlia, but every 
year will find some varieties at their 
best. 

Size is only of value when allied to all 
other good points. 

A high price and printer’s ink is not 
a guarantee of long life. Many Dahlias, 
introduced with both, died in childhood. 

A five-inch fiower with stem and sub- 
stance is worth one hundred mere ex- 
hibition varieties. 

More blooms of Dahlias were used last 
year than those of any other flower. 

No plant equals the Dahlia for length 
of blooming season. 

No plant produces as many blooms. 

No plant numbers so many different 
forms. 

No plant gives so great a variety of 
color. 

No plant is so well adapted for decora- 
tion, indoors or out. 

The growing of exhibition blooms and 
satisfactory tubers cannot be accom- 
plished in the same bill. If you want 
12-inch flowers go after them with 
nitrate of soda and water, but do not 
sell, neither pin your faith for another 
year on the tubers produced. As a man 
may dig his grave with his teeth, so 
may a good tuber stunt and die from 
overfeeding. 

To assure blooms for a show, when 
disbudding allow twelve days from first 
break in bud to perfect flower. 

Make not too rash promises for your 
seedlings, but let time be your judge. 
Many a man cuts his throat with his 
tongue. 

An amateur is not one who acquires 
his stock by trade, carries a shoe box of 
flowers each morning to a retail florist 
for a cash consideration, and sends some 
cut price list of the varieties he grows to 
the larger growers. Neither is one com- 
pelled to do any or all these things be- 
fore entering as a bona-fide amateur. 
Thrift is a good characteristic, and to be 
commended, but whoever does these 
things is a semi-professional, and his 
class is the Open To All. 

Commercial flowers keep longer, and 
give better results if not forced. The 
potash content of a good fertilizer guar- 
antees good keeping tubers. 

There is much variation in the time 
that professional Dahlia growers set as 
the best time for planting. It varies 
from early April to late July. We are 
compelled to keep planting from the 
earliest to the latest date, and base our 
recommendations on a long and broad 
experience. For the best crop of tubers, 
as soon as the ground is warm, May 10th 
to 15th. For best exhibition flowers 


July ist. For most commerei 
June ist to July 15th, saving those va 
rieties of least value for latest planting 
as the tuber increase will be small. Th 
is the method followed by other lean 
Island growers who ship hundreds of 
dozens of cut Dahlias each day, 

After all, the weather is king. Byt 
the grower with a small garden or a few 
hundred hills of Dahlias can depose the 
king and reign in his stead; can water 
feed and care for each hill, stake and 
shade them, and give the Dahlia nearly 
all the very best season affords. 

If you choose Dahlias in the show. 
room, you are sure of the color. If you 
choose Dahlias from the field, you are 
sure of everything but judgment, but 
you get what you know you want. And 
if a variety appeals to you, if you love 
it for a grace and beauty your eye dis. 
cerns, you have chosen wisely. 

Taste is an individual characteristic, 
The giant Decorative may be anathema 
to the lover of the graceful single of 
Collarette. The dainty Pompon will ap- 
peal to many for whom the large flower 
has no attraction. Because we find a 
variety that we bought from catalogue 
description does not fit our mental vision, 
nor suit our taste, is no reason for re- 
viling the originator. It is only sure 
that his likes and ours fail to agree, 
No grower wastes his garden and cat- 
alogue space on a variety that does not 
please him. It costs as much to raise 
and sell a poor flower as a good one. 


A good stem is the most requisite 
part of a Dahlia. Every shade and tint 
will find admirers, but every admirer of 
any color must have the flowers on a 
stem that carries it where the eye may 
see its beauties. 

The demand for size has done more 
harm to the Dahlia than all other pests 
combined. Forcing for the showroom 
weakens the tubers. 


al flowers 





Hot Water to Prevent 
Dahlias Wilting 


I will tell of my experience with 
putting stems of Dahlia blooms in hot 


- water to revive blooms cut in after- 


noon on very hot day. It was three 
hours before I got home. I told my 
daughter to dip them in hot water. 
Thought she knew to remove to cold 
water, but she put them in three 
inches of hot water and left them. I 
went to look at them,—thought them 
ruined,—but put them in cold water. 
Next morning they were fresh and 
lasted a week. 

Many put Oriental Poppies in hot 
water as soon as cut, and then in 
cold water, as that is the only way 
to keep them from wilting. But I 
never tried to revive blooms after they 
wilted before. I was pleased with 
the result of experiment. 


Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 
I’ MUCH of the country including 


the readers of THE FLOWER 
GrowER, March is the meanest 
month in all the twelve. It is neither 
continuously warm nor continuously 
cool, but in my experience may include 
a disastrous blizzard or an almost 
ually disastrous spell of sunny, 
pright, growth-inducing weather. In 
fact, two of the recorded blizzards in 
the East which have done vast dam- 
age, were in March, and at the time 
of the Taft Inauguration the city of 
Washington was isolated from the 
rest of the country for several days 
pecause of the abnormal snowfall. 

Yet March is a month of importance 
to the Rose. If by any possibility the 
rose lover who reads these words can 
buy the plants he intends to get to 
bloom for him in 1929 so that they are 
in the ground where they belong be- 
fore the end of March, he is very 
much ahead of the game. He will be 
getting really dormant plants mostly, 
during March, and he can plant them 
so that their first efforts toward 
growth will be for him instead of for 
no good, in the nurseryman’s cellar. 


It will be said that the ground is 
wet and hard to work in much of 
March, and that is true. But the Rose 
somehow doesn’t seem to mind this, 
and I have repeatedly in these papers 
about Roses insisted that root-action 
begins very much earlier than is gen- 
erally supposed, and that the root- 
hairs which translate from the soil 
to the plant the nourishment necessary 
to growth are very early emitted. 

So just as soon as the ground can 
be worked at all without being too 
cloddy, the Roses ought to be planted, 
and planted firmly. That is another 


of the points which needs to be em- 
phasized. The best test as to whether 
the Rose is planted firmly enough is to 
try to pull it up after it has been set. 
If that effort indicates that the stem 
will pull off before the roots start, the 
Rose is as firmly planted as it ought 
to be. 

Another point needs to be brought 
to attention, which is that the plant- 
ing should be, in the newer heretical 
practice, no deeper than the Rose stood 
in the nursery. The catalogue which 
induces the planter to buy the Rose 
may yet be carrying on its instructive 
literature (possibly written with a 
scissors and a paste-pot) indications 
that the Rose should be set an inch 
or two below the place it grew in the 
nursery, in the hope that there will 
result a two-story Rose, the lower sec- 
tion of which will be doing whatever 
the understock can do for the super- 
structure, while roots supposedly 
emitted near the surface will eventu- 
ally make an own-root Rose. This is 
guesswork, hokum, humbug, and sheer 
nonsense, to be mild about it. It sel- 
dom happens, and when it does happen 
with respect to the upper story of 
supposed own roots emitted from just 
under the surface, the understock is 
dead or dormant and the plant is weak 
in consequence. 

Another thing in March planting, 
and in fact in any Rose planting, is 
to remember to plant the Roses closer. 
In much of the territory I am writing 
for, the average Hybrid Tea Rose 
doesn’t get very much over two feet 
in height, and less than that in 
breadth. It must abide the hot 


summer suns, and it needs help in 
preventing the radiation of heat 
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from the ground, if the sun’s rays do 
reach the ground. Therefore, close 
planting helps shade the ground. It 
also seems to help the Roses, because 
the unbeautiful Hybrid Tea Rose in 
the plant, looks better in association 
with other similar plants, and a group 
treated as a ground cover is better- 
looking than any plant set wide apart 
from its neighbors. Further, it gives 
place for more Roses in the usually 
scanty Rose space in the garden. 

I ought not omit to mention the 
dangers of March weather. In this 
month the sun has attained much 
vigor, and its rays when they reach 
the Roses carried over Winter, tend to 
start sap activity. Then comes a cold 
night and a bitter whipping wind, re- 
sulting in damage. In fact, more 
damage is done to Roses in the Mid- 
dle States between the middle of 
February and the first of April than 
during all the rest of the Winter put 
together. It is for March that we do 
protecting, and not for December. 
Any protection, therefore, which will 
shelter the Roses from sun and wind, 
without interfering with air circula- 
tion, is worth while. 

This refers, of course, to Roses that 
have been planted, and not to the 
newly planted Roses which will delay 
somewhat in starting because of the 
transplanting check. 

Let me also urge my Rose friends 
who read these words not to be afraid 
of some Rose adventuring in 1929. Do 
not expect every new Rose to be “the 
best ever.” Take your chances on 
those that attract you. Try them, 
and enjoy the trial. If you don’t get 
a Rose you have had the advantage of 
the trial, and you have had some ex- 
perience that ought to make you a 
better gardener and a better Rose man. 

But there are within the “novel- 
ties” of the last three or four years 
really excellent new varieties, and the 
chance-taking will be less acute than 
it has previously been. 

Also, in planting in March or any 
other time, plant for effect. A curi- 
osity collection of Roses with only 
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Breeze Hill Rose Garden, showing Winter Protection 


one of a kind tends to be rather lone- 
some. I sometimes think that three 
is the least number of any one kind 
that should ever be planted, because 
then there is a real opportunity to dis- 
cover the quality and effectiveness of 
that variety. This may go a little 
hard with the higher-priced new 
Roses, and perhaps one of a kind is 
admissible with them. When, how- 
ever, there is extension of Rose plant- 
ing, larger groups will be found to 
be so much more effective, not only 
in the June bloom that will result but 
in the flower effectiveness for cutting, 
that it is highly recommended to get 
a half-dozen or more of a kind. 


Just one other last word about 
March rose planting. It is a grand 
good time to put Roses in the shrub- 
bery border, along the driveway, and 
elsewhere where Roses have hereto- 
fore not been esteemed proper. Don’t 
be afraid to plant a Gruss an Teplitz, 
for example, so that its continuous 
production of red Roses will add 
beauty and brilliancy to a corner 
which gets at least half a day’s sun- 
light each twenty-four hours. Stick 
in a Rugosa hybrid somewhere. Plant 
a Max Graf on a slope, and watch it 
make a superb, permanent leaf-cover, 
punctuated in June with large and 
lovely single pink flowers. 





How to Bud Roses 


BY P. B. PRIOR, (Australia) 


Budding Roses can only be car- 

ried out by an expert, but this 
is realiy a mistaken idea, for any 
amateur can become an expert in a 
very short time. 

The operation consists in taking a 
bud, not of the flower, but of the stem, 
and sometimes called the “eye,” to- 
gether with a portion of the bark, and 
removing it from one plant to insert 
it beneath the inner bark of another 
plant. 

The union is effected by means of 
the sap, which is beneath the young 
wood and the inner bark. In very 
dry weather, when the flow of sap is 
arrested, and the bark sticks firmly 
to the wood, it is unwise to attempt 
to do any budding. The most favor- 
able time is after rain, on a calm, 
cloudy, warm day. Do not attempt to 
do it in the rain, as if it gets into the 
wood, it rots the sap and the bud will 
not join. 

Let me recommend the would-be 
budder to get someone if possible to 
demonstrate the operation. 


First of all clear the stock of any 


M na people seem to think that 


shoots or thorns that may be in the 
way; then make cross and up and 
down incisions as shown in Fig. 1. 
This is to receive the bud. 


Now remove the bud, or “eye,” as 
in Fig. 2, using a very sharp knife. 
A small portion of the wood will be 
cut off with this and professional 
budders remove it. However, it is not 
necessary to do so, and it is better 
for an amateur not to attempt it. 
Fig. 3 shows the wood being taken 
away from the bud, but, as I have 
said, it is not necessary. The best 
position to insert the bud is on the 
shady side of the bush immediately 
below a leaf. If it is on a dwarf bush, 
insert the bud as near the ground as 
possible. 

Raise the bark of the stock at each 
side of the incision and when it is 
sufficiently raised to admit the bud, 
take it by the short stalk and gently 
introduce it. Let the two barks fit to 
a nicety; on no account must the bud 
be forced in like a wedge. Fig. 4 
shows the bud inserted. The top of 
the shield is then cut off even with the 
cross-cut and the whole incision bound 


Northern New York Weather 


The remark was made to th ; 
not long ago that Northern New Tan 
was the favored spot of North 
America so far as weather conditions 
are concerned, and it does seem true 
this year, up to February 1. Not onl 
has there been no low temperatures 
worth mentioning, but our storm con- 
ditions have been moderate compared 
with other sections, and at no time 
have we had snow enough to make jt 
necessary to plow out the roads. The 
weather so far this Winter has been 
exceptionally fine, although not ag 
favorable for plant life as it might 
have been. 





——————. 


firmly with a ligature of raffia, leay. 
ing the eye of the bud showing, and 
taking care not to shift it in any way, 
Tie tightly so that the base of the bud 
may come in close contact with the 
tissue. 

Fig. 6 shows how the binding should 
be done when the swelling of the bud 
begins. The binding must be loosened 
by cutting the raffia below the bud. 
In from ten to fourteen days later the 
raffia may be finally removed. Wool 
—_ or twine may be used instead of 
raffia. 
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March in the Hardy Garden 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


anenennceacgngssoncueneaans 
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HE first of March is not too 
T enw to begin to think about the 


1 outside operations in the 
aoe garden. The work itself may 
have to be held off for a month or 
more depending upon the weather, but 

tting the work mapped out before- 
hand will save considerable time when 
Spring comes for good. The three 
big jobs of Spring are: (1) removing 
the winter mulch and cleaning up; 
(2) division of old crowns and re- 
setting the plants; and, (3), feeding 
the plants. 

REMOVING THE MULCH 


In taking off the winter mulch, 
keep clearly in mind the purpose of 
the mulch when put on in the Fall. 
It was not to keep out the cold, for 
it does not do that, and it wasn’t to 
keep the plants from freezing, for it 
does not do that either. The one and 
only purpose in covering hardy plants 
is to keep the ground frozen in the 
Spring until such time as the period 


- of thawing by day and freezing by 


night is over. 

Alternate freezing and thawing of 
the ground results in a heaving ac- 
tion due to the expansion and con- 
traction of the soil. Gradually this 
will work the shallow-rooted plants up 
out of the ground, exposing the roots 
to the sun and wind, and will ulti- 
mately end in their death. One does 
not have to worry about old-estab- 
lished clumps of Phlox, Delphinium 
or Oriental Poppies and the like; or 
about such deep-rooted subjects as 
Salvia azurea grandiflora. They have 
enough hold on the ground to with- 
stand the spring heaving. It is 
newly-set plants (fall-planted) and 
one-year-old plants of practically all 
varieties of perennials that really 
need the covering. 


So if the purpose of the mulch is 
clearly understood, it will be quickly 
seen that it would be folly to remove 
the covering at the first hint of warm 
weather in early March. You might 
get a solid week of freezing and 
thawing that would make all your 
labor of covering in the Fall a matter 
of wasted energy. Leave the mulch 
on until you are sure that the weather 
has become settled. A good test is 
to see if the ground below the mulch 
has thawed out gradually due to the 
slowly increasing atmospheric tem- 
perature. If it has, it will probably 
be safe enough to remove the cover- 
ing. 

A word of warning should be in- 
serted here, not to go to the other 
extreme and leave the mulch on too 
long. This will result in the clump 
Sending up its shoots through the 
mulch, and they will become weak and 
spindly in their efforts to reach the 
light and air, 


All mulching material, accumula- 
tions of dead leaves, and all dead 
plant tops should be cleaned off and 
put on the compost heap. It is a good 
idea to clean out the rotting material 
that will have lodged in the two-year 
crowns so that there will be no danger 
of rotting the crowns should the 
Spring be a cold, wet one. 


DIVISION 


Having cleaned up the garden, you 
are now in a position to decide what 
clumps you are going to lift and di- 
vide. Practically all _ three-year 
clumps should be lifted, and in not a 
few cases, two-year and even one- 
year crowns will need attention. 

The shrubby perennials, such as 
the Hypericums, and some of the 
Alyssums (A. rostratum for ex- 
ample), do not need division as they 
do not spread out from the crown but 
increase in size after the manner of a 
bush. They should be cut back to 
keep them within bounds, but this 
should have been attended to right 
after their flowering period the pre- 
vious year. 


Some perennials thrive much better 
if they are not disturbed for several 
years. Among these are the Aconi- 
tums, Mertensia, and Dictamnus. 

But the general rule for the com- 
moner plants such as are found in 
nearly every hardy garden, is to di- 
vide at least every three years. This 
applies to Phlox, Delphinium, Iris of 
all varieties, Sedums, Dianthus, 
Campanulas, and so on. 


The more a plant tends to spread, 
especially by underground growths, 
the more often should it be lifted and 
reset. I have found that hardy 
Asters will give much better bloom, 
both as to size of individual flowers 
and as to quantity, if they are 
thinned out or lifted and reset every 
year. Physostegia, and Achillea, The 
Pearl, are other plants that should be 
thinned out frequently for their own 
good. 

The earlier that division is ac- 
complished, the better. One must 
wait until there is enough top growth 
to indicate just where to make the 
division, but beyond that point, the 
shock to the plant becomes greater 
and greater as the top growth be- 
comes larger in size. 

There is only one way to properly 
divide a plant, and the method is 
easily learned. Dig the plant with a 
fork, being careful to preserve as 
many of the roots as possible. Then 
shake off as much of the dirt as pos- 
sible, and then wash every bit of re- 
maining soil from the crown and the 
roots. This is the only way that you 
can see what you are doing. Upon ex- 
amination you will find that most 
plants have rather decided planes of 
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cleavage through the clump,—natural 
breaks left by the dying old stalks. 
The only exception to this rule is in 
the case of very fleshy-rooted subjects 
such as Platycodon and Liatris. 

Divide the clump by pulling apart, 
very gently, along these lines. Do not 
chop up the plant with a spade as so 
many people do. If you wish smaller 
divisions than this will provide, cut 
with a sharp knife. Also use a sharp 
knife on the plants with fleshy roots. 
In cutting, lay the plant on a board 
rather than to try to cut it upon the 
yielding ground. 

The size of the division depends 
what your purpose in dividing is. If 
you are trying to work up a stock of 
plants to sell, or need plants by the 
hundreds for naturalizing purposes, 
you can make the divisions as small 
as you wish. Practically any piece of 
top growth that has a root attached 
to it will grow in the Spring. But 
extremely small divisions may not be 
able to withstand a couple of days 
drouth in the field, so you may have 
to carry very small divisions along in 
flats for a few weeks. 

If you are dividing merely to bene- 
fit the plant and to increase the 
amount of bloom and improve the 
vigor of the foliage, you probably 
will not want to split a three-year-old 
clump into more than three or four 
parts. The smaller the division the 
less likelihood of satisfactory bloom 
the first year, as too much energy will 
be expended in building up a new root 
system. 

In dividing, do one clump at a 
time, and this means that you should 
have a place ready for the divisions. 
If they are going back into the same 
spot, dig out the old plant, fork some 
well-rotted manure into the place, 
and level it off before attempting to 
split up the old plant. As soon as 
you have the plant divided, reset im- 
mediately before the roots dry out. 
If possible do the work on a dull day, 
or else late in the evening. Be care- 
ful not to get the different varieties 
mixed up, and this is what will hap- 
pen if you lift more than one sort at 
a time. 

If there are any divisions over and 
above what you need for your own 
use, and there is bound to be, if you 
have a restricted garden spot, label 
the excess divisions, heel them in 


‘somewhere until you can get time to 


give them to a friend. Under no cir- 
cumstances, throw away any extra di- 
visions of worth-while plants if you 
can possibly find some one that can 
use them. 

Next month I am going to take up 
the question of fertilizing the hardy 
garden, as this is a very important 
question and requires more space 
than can be given to it this month. 


VERBENA HASTATA 


This month I want to introduce 
Verbena hastata for your approval. 
This is a native, and is well worthy 
of a place in any one’s garden. It is 
very neat in habit, and does not 
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spread rapidly, as do so many native 
plants. It has dark green leaves, and 
each plant sends up four or five stalks 
that reach a height of about three 
feet, making it a valuable plant for 
the background. 

In August it will bear at the end 
‘of each stalk, a group of “fingers” 
five or six inches long, each closely 
set with minute purple flowers. As 
the florets do not open at the same 
time the period of bloom is spread 


over several weeks. When cut and 
mixed with other flowers, it gives 
the general effect of Heather. A 
clump of it is very showy in the 
garden, giving a good purple when 
that color is scarce, and is very ef- 
fective in bouquets. As far as I have 
observed, it is free from any disease 
or insects, except for an occasional 
attack of mildew which disfigures the 
foliage. It is a “fool-proof” plant, and 
will thrive in full sun in poor soil. 





Hibernating Animals 


WILLET RANDALL, (in The Rural New-Yorker) 


WAS greatly interested in the recent 

question in The R. N.-Y.: “Does the 

Raccoon hibernate?” Having lived 
among these, and other forms of wild 
life in the heart of the Adirondacks, the 
writer has had a wonderful opportunity 
to study these animals and to inquire 
the cause of why they hibernate. How 
is it brought about, and how long does 
it last? To those not familiar with the 
tactics of wild animals at various sea- 
sons, these are interesting things to 
study, and from them I have learned 
much. 

We have always kept wild animals of 
some sort; all of which form an unend- 
ing amount of study and pleasure. At 
the present time we have a huge Black 
Bear in hibernation, and I have watched 
her every move (if she made any) 
since the day she toppled over and 
soared off in slumber. During the late 
Fall she took on flesh rapidly, and con- 
sumed larger amounts of food than was 
the case through the Spring and Sum- 
mer; about four days before she went 
to her nest, she refused food, and 
showed by her actions that hibernation 
was near. She gathered every straw 
about the enclosure for her nest, and 
after we supplied her with a bountiful 
supply of fresh green hay, she formed 
a conical nest within her little house, 
dived to the bottom of it and covered 
the top, leaving only a peek-hole for air. 

On December 1, 
dropped to nearly zero, and “Mickey” 
was seen no more. 
moved since except when I go in and 
turn her over for a friendly visit. On 
Candlemas Day we were interested to 


know what the prospects would be for 
an early Spring, so it was “Mickey” we 
turned to for advice. The day was warm 
We left the 
pen door open to see if its warm rays 


and the sun shone bright. 


would bring her to life again, but up to 
3 P. M. she still slumbered, yes, she 
even snored! 


little growls, and refused to leave the 
snug little mound which had been so 
carefully built, and so Candlemas Day 
passed without a “shadow,” at least so 
far as our pet Bear was concerned. At 
this date, March 11, she still sleeps. 
How much longer, we are only too anx- 
ious to know, and wonder how she lives 
all these months with neither food nor 
water. Both have been offered, but al- 
ways refused. 

We also have some large dark Adiron- 
dack Raccoons which are three years 
old. These, too, took to their dens on 
December 1, and have not been heard 


the thermometer 


She has never 


When I tried to pull her 
from her nest she resisted with friendly 


from since, except when we examined 
the nest box to see if they were really 
alive. I have found them very much 
so; for unlike the Bear, these little 
animals resent my visits, and with vic- 


.ious snarls and growls tell me plainly 


that sleep is their best tonic. They, 
too, were excessively fat when hiberna- 
tion began, but I see, as with the Bear, 
that they are rapidly growing thinner 
as Spring approaches. This with all hi- 
bernating animals, is a perfectly nat- 
ural consequence; they are poor and 
thin when the long sleep has passed and 
the warm days of April bring life anew. 

Raccoons are somewhat different 
from most other fur animals; they will 
feed all Winter if food is given to them, 
and come out every warm day, and on 
days when the mercury hovers zero to 
get it; but if so treated, and they do not 
hibernate, then they refuse to breed 
that year. This is the proof, then, that 
Nature endowed them with; it is a pe- 
culiar and interesting instinct, which if 
not followed results in sterility. 

In the wild state in the northern 
counties of New York, these animals 
take to their tree or rock dens at the 
beginning of the first cold spell, and 
remain there usually until February 


‘brings a thaw, after which the male 


Coon awakens and starts to travel in 
search of the females, as February and 
March are their mating time. Often 
you will notice the tracks in the snow 
of a whole family who have left the 
Winter den and have gone to some dis- 
tant tree, for they seem to have the 
direct location of every tree den within 
their range. One Winter there ap- 
peared at our woodpile a large male 
Raccoon which carried a wound upon 
his hip. It was early in December when 
we first noticed him; he was poor and 
sickly looking, and barely able to walk, 
but he came each morning to the back 
part of the porch where he had evi- 
dently first discovered food. He was a 
pitiful sight at first; I thought I would 
kill him to put him out of his misery, 
but decided to let him live and study his 
habits. He remained all that Winter, 
and no matter how cold the weather 
was, he would come regularly for food, 
which was placed in the same spot. He 
never gained in flesh, though his appe- 
tite was ravenous. When Spring came 
the wound had not healed much, and he 
finally disappeared. ; 

I thought no more of the matter un- 
til one day early in the Fall, the same 
animal again appeared at the same 
place, and while in somewhat better 
flesh than the previous year, was far 


ious 
March, ’ 
from well, and the wo 
healed. He remained all theta yet 
but toward the latter part of it 
to pick up in weight as though by aaa 
and in April of that year disappaa 
and was never heard of afte 
conclusions are that any of the y 
nating animals who by chance have be. 
come wounded, or for some reason N 
ture has been unkind to them by wi "4 
holding the heavy store of fat leayi 
them in an emaciated condition will 
come out regardless of weather condi. 
— . search of food. 

n January 30 last some men } 
adjoining town discovered a Ieuan Black 
Bear trying to hibernate under the 
roots of an upturned tree; the nest was 
poorly made and wet, being near to the 
surface. These men were eating their 
dinner in the woods near by and the 
Bear, on smelling the food, awaken 
came out and followed them around, 
Finally the men lassoed the animal with 
a long rope and he was led to the vil. 
lage, two miles from where he was 
found. The State was notified, and g 
permit was given to keep the ani 
which was placed within the confines of 
a garage, where he had his liberty, He 
was given hay and made a crude n 
but was restless and ugly. We made 
application to the State to possess this 
animal, but our request was refused, 
We predicted what would happen when 
Bruin awoke and really found himself 
a captive; he would take a “French 
leave.” He did, for a week later one 
morning his keepers discovered the 
doors torn off and the garage empty, 
The Bear was gone, and the evidence 
was that he left in a hurry. 

We have Virginia Opossums in our 
collection, and these are queer and in- 
teresting animals. When the weather 
is severely cold they may not appear 
for food for a week, but come out with 
the first warm spell. They seem able to 
subsist without food for days together, 
and suffer no inconvenience. 

We have also Fox and Gray Squirrels; 
the latter may stay in their dens for 
a week without food, while the Fox va- 
riety are always active and ready to eat, 
no matter how cold it is. They become 
very tame and are exceptional pets, 
There is nothing that this little chap 
loves more than to be petted, and will 
romp the house from cellar to garret 
when given his liberty, but he hates 
other Squirrels, even his own kind, and 
seems to regard them far beneath his 
notice. He is friendly with the cat, and 
the two spend the entire Summer in one 
cage. Why? Because Tabby is a 
chicken thief; now don’t say what you 
would do with Tabby; I know, but just 
can’t make up my mind to do it, so she 
has accepted prison life with the 
Squirrel, a Black Spider Monkey, and 
an Ant Bear, all of which lived through 
the past season in a single cage. They 
were one of the greatest attractions in 
the zoo, and always pleased the chil 
dren. 

Animals can be taught many interest 
ing things, even the wild and treacher- 
ous, by those who have the patience, and 
are so inclined. 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWES 
“stacked up” against any two maga 
zines published anywhere will give 
some surprising results when it comes 
to a comparison of facts and inform® 
tion of a helpful and inspiring kind 
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“Our Magazine” 


extracts from thousands of 
received, prove the unique rela- 
‘onship between The Flower Grower, its 
pee , and its Editor. We cooperate 


ro the good of all. . 
gubser’ for THE FLOWER GROWER when I 
“I Senge garden, two years ago. It has 
first me wonderfully and I grow to enjoy the 
helped more and more. I = ye be a 
I have a garden or not.” 
subs ww (Newton Highlands, Mass.) 
ighted in the discovery of just what 
; —S Cishing for, - a — . an cmatour 
lly gardens and loves ings. 
gardener, who realy 2 (Malvern, Iowa) 


magazine very much and find 
foo Boor hints and much information for both 
pod orchard work and flowers.” (Kouts, Ind.) 
“| certainly find THE — GROWER very use- 
ld new inner.” 
——° (Marengo, Ill.) 
“Enclosed find check for THE FLOwEeR GROWER 
for three years. I cannot bear the idea of missing 
copy. I certainly agree with what you have to 
pi in your editorials in the magazine and I read 


een I do not have money to travel I feel 
that I have covered a good bit of this America of 
ours and made some life-long friends during the 
last two years, through THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and I know I shall continue to reap a rich harvest 
of good things.” (Burke’s Garden, Va.) 


“Tye FLOWER GROWER has a fixed place in our 
family of magazines and is thoroughly enjoyed.” 
(Bellefontaine, Ohio) 


“] have been reading your wonderful magazine 
for one year now, and it is in my opinion the 
most practical and useful book now published for 
those of us who love flowers. Its pages teem with 
suggestions and definite information that is in- 
valuable not only to those who dabble in flower 
growing, but also to those who grow for financial 


“Your independence in thought as expressed by 
your editorial pen is most refreshing and satis- 
factory, and breathes a spirit of confidence that 
is appreciated by your readers.” 

(Dayton, Ohio) 


“Your magazine is excellent in its subject 
matter and also in its scope.” 
(New Castle, Pa.) 


“The magazine fills a long-felt want. I am 
delighted with it.” (Piercefield, N.Y.) 


“It is impossible to get any magazines on our 
news-stands that will compare with THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Jackson, Mich.) 


“Inclosed find money order for renewal of my 
subscription to the best fiower garden, bird, and 
other subjects, magazine on earth.” 

(Bucyrus, Ohio) 

“I failed to renew my subscription last year on 
account of changing my residence, but I realize 
that I made a mistake for THE FLOWER GROWER 
is worth more than $2.00 per year if it never 
mentioned flowers.” (Newport, Tenn.) 


“IT have discontinued eight or ten of my papers 
and magazines but I miss THE FLOWER GROWER 
so much that I cannot get along without it.” 

(Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

“We have gleaned many good things found 

m the covers of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
taken advantage of them and hope to continue to 
do so, and quite know that we will.” 
(Warren, Mass.) 

“I have read THe FLOWER Grower for three 
years with keen interest. I am nearly 70 but still 
love something to be astonished at.” 

(Sherwood, Ore.) 

“I found THE FLOWER GRowER very useful and 
I am happy to have such a helpful magazine to 

forward to each month. It meets every de- 
mand in growing.” (Phoenix, Ariz.) 

“I enjoy reading your magazine and consider it 
as the best of all.” (Terre Haute, Ind.) 

“I surely enjoy reading your magazine these 
winter evenings. It is all good solid reading 
matter for those who love flowers.” 

(Elkhart, Ind.) 

“Your articles in THE FLoweR GROWER are very 

ting and your magazine is one which I 

consider very valuable and a welcome guest on my 
book table.” (Johnstown, Pa.) 
i, TH® Fuower Grower strikes me as being a 
chummy’ not a ‘lordly’ publication. In fact, the 
name among its pages of J. Horace McFarland, 
my long-time friend, assures me that. 

| 2m in a way a modest gardener of many 
years’ experience and I am heartily tired of most 
of the garden books and publications that over- 
the te possibilities and raise false hopes, (like 

oil circulars,) and of all garden clubs that 

from the humbleness born of personal 
contact with the soil into social flares.” 

(Fairfield, Conn.) 
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INDOOR WINDOW BOXES 


Wooden boxes can be made to set on 
top of window-sills wider but not longer 
than the sills. These will hold your 
plants in pots without any danger of 
tipping over or spilling water in water- 
ing. They are convenient in changing 
the plants about. Boxes should be 
painted a desirable color. The paint on 
the sills is protected by the use of these 
boxes. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


DWARF TREES FOR 
INDOOR DECORATION 


A unique indoor decoration is easily 
made and I am sure it will arouse the 
envy of all your friends. Take a Grape- 
fruit rind, fill it with damp soil. Press 
the soil down hard, varnish the outside 
of the skin and set it away for a week 
to dry. The soil will dry out about as 
fast as the skin so it will not shrivel 
up much. You will then be able to plant 
your tree. 


A tiny Box Elder tree, an Ash, or a 
Maple will do very nicely, and you can 
find one growing almost anywhere in 
the Summer. It should be only a few 
inches high,—not over six. Trim the 
roots so they will go into the Grapefruit 
shell without doubling up. Pack the dirt 
softly around them and water just 
enough to make the soil damp, but not 
wet. Set it away in a cool, dark place 
for two days. Then keep it out of the 
hot sun for a week. 


After that you can keep your tree in 
a window where it will get some sun in 
the morning, but never let it have very 
hot sunshine. It must have water every 
day, enough to keep the soil damp. After 
awhile the roots will begin to push out 
through pores in the Grapefruit shell. 
With your scissors cut them off even 
with the shell as fast as they grow. 


After awhile the tree will begin to grow 
hardwood and little gnarled branches 
just like an old tree, only it will always 
be tiny. It will be quite a curiosity, this 
old little tree that never grows up. 


Mrs. FaitH A. SENIOR, (Md.) 


SOAPSUDS KILLS. PLANTS 


Soapsuds may kill perennials and 
shrubbery. Some Peonies and other 
valuable plants were killed by pouring 
Soapsuds around them. 

I saw an article from the Horticul- 
tural Department at Washington which 
stated that when Soapsuds was from 
soap that was made from lye that the 
Suds were good for plants, but since 
most of the soap manufacturers were 
making it from soda, that the Suds were 
poisonous to plants and not fit to use. 

I am passing this along so as others 
may not kill their plants as I have done. 


J. L. STEELE, (Mich.) 


KEEPING CABBAGE 
DURING WINTER 


I have a stunt for keeping Cabbage 
that I have found very successful and 
which may help some of your readers. 
Cut off the stump and outer leaves and 
wrap each head in a sheet of newspaper, 
then pack in a barrel or box and store 
in a cool cellar. Cabbage prepared in 
this way will keep as well, if not better, 
than if buried in a pit outdoors; and 
with not half the labor. 


C. A. BIsHTON, (N.Y.) 


A SMALL GREENHOUSE MADE 
WITH OLD WINDOW SASHES 
A very good Greenhouse can be made 


with old window sashes as shown in the 
illustration. 


The frame is constructed with two by 
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A SMALL GREENHOUSE, MADE WITH 
OLD WINDOW SASHES 
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four scantling, and the sides with ship- 
lap or weather board. 

Where glass is used as in front of 
the house, the scantling is rebated as 
at A. A small Greenhouse is always 
useful in the garden, and the one illus- 
trated could be constructed of discarded 
sashes, by anyone handy with tools. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


A SIMPLE SEED TESTER 


T IS of the most vital importance that 

the large users of seeds know the 
germinating percentage of the seed that 
they purchase. There are various ways 
and methods used to arrive at these re- 
sults, the majority necessitating the em- 
ployment of some especially manufac- 
tured device. 


Few large users and purchasers of 
seed know that the ordinary blotter, 
such as is used in writing, has the qual- 
ities for being a first-class seed germi- 
nating tester, which not only eliminates 
the counting out of the test seeds, but 
also is self placing. This can be ac- 
complished in the following manner. 








Take a piece of ordinary blotting 
paper and make 100 holes big enough so 
that the seed that you intend to test will 
neatly fit in when scattered over the 
same; the holes can easily be made with 
end of lead pencil or nail; take quantity 
of seed and scatter same over the sur- 
face of paper,—the holes will fill up with 
seeds. Shake off the balance, place the 
blotter with the seeds in a small tray or 
on a small piece of wood, and moisten 
until the blotter has absorbed a fair 
quantity of water. Place in a warm 
room, slightly moistening the same daily 
thereafter if necessary by pouring a 
little water around the blotter. The soft 
fibers of the blotting paper makes an 
ideal place for seed germination as the 
root sprouts anchor in same. Ordinary 
living room temperature will not unduly 
force germination, which often occurs 
when tests are made with some mechan- 
ical contrivance, and then when seed 
goes into the ground under natural con- 
ditions, it fails to back up the tests. 


Illustration shows a piece of blotting 
paper used for a seed tester, showing 
the seed in process of germination, and 
also showing the percentage of good and 
poor seed in each test. 


RICHARD NEWBECKER, (N.Y.) 


ACCIDENTAL GARDEN 
BEAUTY SPOTS 


Sometimes in the home garden, which 
is of more or less a hit or miss pattern, 
owing to restricted space and a greed for 
as many floral treasures as possible, and 
more than we can manage properly, the 
garden is too often left to grow as it 
may, especially when such handicaps as 
sickness in the family hinders the home 
gardener from doing things that should 
be done at the proper time. 
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But Nature has a way of filling in 
unsightly gaps, and making up for our 
failure to plan beauty spots, and from 
her own patterns we often find these 
accidental combinations so fine, we de- 
termine to copy them another year. 
With plenty of rain this Summer, self- 
sown seeds of many flowers came up 
among the shrubs and perennials after 
the early cultivation was over; and so 
many nooks that had been barren of 
beauty these later days had the ground 
been kept clean-hoed, formed beauty 
spots too fine to be left unnoticed. 


Here is one sample: A tall clump of 
the latest Michaelmas Daisies, of a 
lovely, lavender color, which was backed 
by green vines, was fronted by a large 
clump of Orange King, African Mari- 
gold. These were in fine contrast with 
a dark red Dahlia, on the left, while at 
the right a mass of crimson Cosmos 
which had been beaten down by wind and 
rain earlier in the season, had raised 
itself up to just the right height to fit 
in with the Marigolds; and in front of 
all, encircling the group the scarlet Sage 
had taken possession. All were self- 
sown seeds that came up late and were 
left because we had none planted else- 
where. We would never have thought 
of arranging them just that way, but the 
effect was strikingly beautiful, and they 
bloomed for some time. Self-sown Cos- 
mos, late in germinating, were left to 
stand here and there among shrubbery 
and tall perennials. They take up such 
little root room, they are ideal for filling 
in spaces that otherwise would be flower- 
less, and the large crimson blossoms 
swaying on slender stems, add such a 
dainty grace that once seen will always 
be appreciated. 

A few fine Japanese Morning-glories 
planted at the end of the woodhouse were 
not well provided with anything to cling 
to; but as they were very ambitious 
and determined on showing off their 
beautiful flowers, they reached out long 
arms and lovingly embraced the tall 
Syringas and other shrubs near; and 
soon these were literally garlanded over 
with the vines, and were gay with the 
glowing dark-crimson and royal-purple 
blossoms. And during the late cooler 
days of October, they never closed their 
lovely flowers until nearly night. 


An old brush heap on a friend’s farm 
made up of the prunings and trimmings 
of their fruit trees, which they had in- 
tended to burn, but neglected to do, had 
become a dumping place for all manner 
of trash from the home garden, among 
which were the dead vines of Morning- 
glories. Nature did not like the looks 
of that heap of trash, so in the Spring 
she gave her orders to the Morning- 
glory seed that had clung to the old vine 
to start in and see, if they could not 

«make a beauty spot of that: unsightly 
heap, and nothing planned by man could 
be more beautiful than this, for it was 
literally covered with the vines and 
Morning-glories of every shade and color 
made it beauty-spot indeed. 


Another accidental beauty spot de- 
serves mention. A corner of the fence 
in a friend’s garden was covered with 
snowy-white Clematis. A few plants of 
the Cardinal Climber had sprung up 
from self-sown seed. No one knew of 
their presence as they were so hidden 
by the Clematis, until one morning we 
spied several of the lovely, glorying, 
star-shaped blossoms peeping out among 
the snow-white Clematis. As the Clem- 
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atis blossoms fell off, thej . 
clusters of brown seeds, pes with | 
dainty plume-like appendages of gj} 
gray, gave the vine a new beauty. An 
as the Cardinal Climbers were just . 
the prime of their blossoming period _ 
combination with the Clematis gi 
richly-beautiful. ” 


Another lovely flower to bri 
corners is the Calliopsis, whic nan fal 
freely, and when in bloom forms fine py 
trasts with nearly all flowers, and like 
the Cosmos take as little root room, Can 
be grown among shrubbery or Perennials 
to advantage. 


One advantage of a hit-and-miss gar. 
den is that there will always be glad sur- 
prises from self-sown seeds or perhaps 
from forgotten plantings of bulbs; and I 
think if I had the finest-planned garden 
all properly laid out in beds and borders 
after set patterns, I would turn with 
pleasure to my hit-and-miss garden 
where I would be sure to find beauty- 
spots of varieties blending, and would 
enjoy the thrill of meeting old flora} 
friends again; friends not allowed in the 
garden just planted for show. 


ALICE R. Corson, (Va.) 







































































GREEN AND OTHER FLOWERS 
TO USE WITH GLADS 


Every little while someone else asks 
about these. I always read everything 
on the subject very eagerly, and a few 
years ago I wrote to several firms who 
had such things to sell, for lists of 
flowers and green suitable to use with 
Glads, that bloomed at the same time, 


I have combined the lists sent to me 
by these people, and arranged them 
alphabetically. « 

No, I have not tried all this material 
yet, but have used some most success. 
fully and when I have had enough ex- 
perience perhaps may tell about it. 
Artemisia lactiflora 


Achillea—Perry’s White 
Aster 


Hemerocallis kwaso 
Liatris spicata 
Limonium Iatifolium 


Buddleia Montbretias 
Boltonia latisquama nana Phlox 

Coreopsis lunceolata Rudbeckia purpurea 
Delphinium Salvia azurea 
Echinops humilis Statice latifolia 
Eryngium amethystinum Stokesia cyane 
Gypsophila Thalictrum 
Helenium autumnale Veronica 

Hibiscus Zinnia 


Hyacinthus candicans 


Iva REED, (N.Y.) 


PURPLE MARTIN DESTROYS 
MANY INSECTS 


I am thinking what a fine thing it 
would be if the readers of THE FLOW 
GROWER could band themselves together 
into a Society for the Conservation of 
the Purple Martin, and all come to 4 
fairly full realization of his great value 
as. a destroyer of insect pests, among 
which are some of the worst and most 
destructive with which gardens are it 
fested; their food habits are without 4 
single exception, to their credit, unless 
it is the one fact that they will some- 
times catch Honeybees. They destroy 
no product of the garden, orchard or 








field. I have inspected a two-room Mar 
tin house, one of which was fairly packed 
full of the striped beetle, the small black 
and yellow pest that is so destructive 
to the Cucumbers and Melons; these the 
Martins appear to capture as a matter 
of sport, even when they do not walt 
them as food. 
E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 
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REE NEW AND 
ag UNCOMMON PLANTS 


nted to say a word or two 
hog jon of the newer and rarer 
Slants not usually seen in the hardy gar- 
, oon By the way, I try a few new ones 
each year and usually discard those that 
have the fault of wandering too much 
or are not as worthy as I had expected 
d be. 
ar I sent for three plants of 
Artemisia lactiflora and all who saw them 
in bloom in September were delighted. 
It is so very hardy, and grew so quickly, 
making large clumps the next Spring, 
that I divided them and gave many plants 
to friends. The flowers are beautiful 
with Gladioli, and in all large bouquets. 
They are even pretty in the Dried Win- 
ouquet. ; 
iE halons to the Ragweed family, 
so of course are very hardy. The plants 
were at least five feet tall in my garden, 
and are lovely mixed in the shrubbery 
porder. I hope many others will try 
them. Mine grew well in full sun and 
in half-shade. 


Another new and splendid flower in 
my garden, just recently tried, is the 
Platycodon. It, too, is very hardy here 
and its large blue bells are lasting and 
even the seed pods are artistic. The 
leaves on mine turned a beautiful yellow 
this Fall and were a joy to behold. 

The third new plant I tried a year ago 
was the Silverlace vine (Polygonum 
auberti). It required a year to get es- 
tablished, but surely grew more rapidly 
than any other vine I ever saw this year. 
It covered thirty-five feet of the fence 
since I planted it a year ago last Spring 
and was simply one mass of lovely bloom 
for at least four weeks late this Sum- 
mer. I expect to try it on an arbor next 
Spring; I’m sure it will be exquisite. 
The plant is clean and does not appear 
to have any insects or fungi on its leaves. 
The leaves fall in October. It is all that 
catalogues claim for it. 


Mrs. LOUISE B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


BIRD AND ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


T THE head of Wolfe Island, (St. 
Lawrence River,) in a swamp, 
Eagles had their nest for quite a num- 
ber of years. One Spring soon after they 
came, a storm destroyed the tree in 
which was the nest. The two Eagles 
disappeared to return in two days with 
four others. For about three days the 
six labored at the rebuilding of a nest, 
when the four assistants disappeared. 


My cellar has stone walls and a ce- 
ment floor offering no chance for en- 
trance of rats. An extension, however, 
for use as a laundry, had no excavation, 
but the walls ran down some three feet 
leaving the surface of soil untouched. 
Under the flooring this communicated 
with the main cellar. Some old Rat, 
knowing how walls were built, formed a 
hole outside and passed under the wall 
and up inside, gaining entrance. And 
a family of Rats thus learned how to 
outwit man. 


My grandfather settled on Sandy 
Creek, above Adams, (Jefferson County, 
New York,) and in connection with 
farming raised Pigs. Two were sold 
to a Canadian; were driven in a wagon 
to the St. Lawrence River, and taken 
across in a row boat. I believe the 
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Canadian lived near the water. Within 
ten days those Pigs were squealing at 
their home pen trying to get in, having, 
of course, swam the St. Lawrence. 

J. Quay, (Nor. N.Y.) 


NURSERY LICENSE IN CALIF. 


Not long ago, I read a question in 
THE FLOWER GROWER by one of your 
readers or subscribers concerning hav- 
ing to take out a license of some sort 
before one can do business legally in 
growing plants or bulbs commercially. 
I do not recall what your answer was, 
but I will give you at this time, the 
situation in California. 

To my knowledge of it, no bond is re- 
quired (in Calif.). But a State License 
is absolutely necessary; although, like 
certain other laws, is not rigidly en- 
forced as should be for the best interests 
of those who do obey the laws willingly. 
It is as follows: in 


THE NURSERY LICENSE LAW 

Sec. 23191. Any nurseryman, agent, jobber, per- 
son, firm, or organization operating in the State 
of California, who ships, sells, or handles nursery 
stock, trees, plants, shrubs, bulbs, or vines, which 
are for planting or propagation purposes, shall 
first obtain a license from the director of agri- 
culture. Such license shall be good for the fiscal 
year and shall be issued by the director of agri- 
culture upon receipt of payment of a fee of five 
dollars to which shall be added the sum of fifty 
cents for each acre of growing nursery stock 
after the first acre; such fee not to exceed fifty 
dollars in any case. (Amended Stats. 1923, Chap. 
288.) 


In addition to the said law quoted 
word for word in above, the definition 
of term “nursery stock,” as given in 
Directory of Nurseries of California, 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 2322e. (g) The term “nursery stock” shall 
mean any trees, shrubs, plants, vines, bulbs, cut- 
tings, grafts, scions, or buds. (Amended Stats. 
1923, Chap. 476). 

Nurserymen and florists both have to 
pay a city license if within the city 
limits. For example, in Orange, the fee 
is $3.00 every quarter. But some firms, 
much larger ones, have to pay more. My 
community does not charge me a bond 
for doing business. 


RONALD A. BorInG, (Calif.) 


EpitTor’s NoTe:— : 

In connection with the above, I would point 
out that the conducting of a nursery business or 
the business of a florist is quite different than 
one’s selling stock from his own garden; and 
there is a question in my mind whether any in- 
spection licenses or anything else is required for 
the simple selling of small quantities of stock 
from one’s own premises. Technically, it makes 
no difference how stock is grown nor in what 
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quantity, as to the necessity for regulation; but 
it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
the individual amateur has many rights over the 
professional. In fact, were it a fact that no per- 
son could sell from his own garden without in- 
spection, licenses, etc., it would arouse such a 
storm of protest that it would be heard from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Incidentally, as a hint to commercial growers, 
should they ever get such a requirement into 
effect, it would be damaging to their business. 
It is a positive fact that sales by the amateur, 
from his garden, helps the commercial grower 
both directly and indirectly ;—it enables the small 
grower to buy new and choice varieties, and the 
small grower is, when he makes a sale, doing 
missionary work for the larger growers, by induc- 
ing novices to start a garden. 

A broad outlook on such things, which seems 
difficult with many people, would help all around. 
Personally, I am opposed to restrictions and in- 
spection, except to a very moderate extent; and 
furthermore, I do not believe such inspection and 
restrictions are necessary except in extreme cases. 
We have altogether too much inspection, licenses, 
supervision, and restrictions of all kinds, and 
there are already too many officers forming a non- 
producing class which are a serious handicap 
and a loss to trade in general. 


MY WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 


Every Winter I have had a window 
garden:—Pots of plants in saucers. This 
year I had so many that I did not know 
where to put them, as saucers take up so 
much room. I thought about it for days 
and then evolved this idea. 

I have wide cupboards under the two 
windows of the living rooms with flat 
tops. I had the tinner make me trays 
63 inches long, 22 inches wide and 4 
inches deep out of the best zinc, with 
beveled edge. I painted these with the 
new metal primer which is a dark gray, 
almost black; filled the tray with white 
sand, buried my pots in it and planted 
my climbers along the edge in the sand. 
The plants keep much better in a hot 
room this way and it is the admiration 
of all who see it. 

I get many helpful hints from your 
interesting magazine so I pass my 
thought along. 


Mrs. EMILY PHELIPs, (Mo.) 


SUCCESS WITH CYCLAMEN 


Your December issue was worth its 
weight in gold. I have for a long time 
been asking florists for cultural direc- 
tions for Cyclamen but did not receive 
any real information. Your December 
issue gave me what I wanted. 

The trouble was that I planted the 
bulbs too deeply when repotting and this 
caused the stems and leaves to rot off. 


UrRHO LAAKSONEN, (Minn.) 

















View in a Vermont Garden with Green Mts. in distance 
(We have no record as to the friend who sent this photo) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


March is like a gay coquette; 

is you out to walk, and yet 
Winning smiles may turn to tears, 
Changing hope to haunting fears. 


—ALSON SECOR 


, 4 ES, “haunting fears” will fall to 


the lot of the gardener who lured 

by balmy air and warm days, is 
induced to begin his or her gardening 
in the open during the fickle month of 
March. Better play safe, than be 
sorry. 


Do not plant any seeds until the 
ground is warm and dry. You may 
think that by so doing you will gain 
time, but the chances are that the 
seeds will be retarded by chilling, or 
that they may rot in the ground. 


The seeds of Sweet Peas may be 
safely planted as soon as the ground 
can be worked. Onion sets may also 
be planted out as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground as they will not be 
harmed by cold days and nights. 


If you want to save time, plant 
seeds in flats indoors or in the hotbed. 
By doing this, sturdy seedlings should 
be available for transplanting out in 
the open as soon as the weather be- 


.comes mild and settled. 


Unless one buys plants in the 
Spring, one needs to start some plants 
for early bloom or early crops. Hot- 
frames and. coldframes may be used 
very successfully, if they are properly 
managed. Close attention must be 
given to the ventilation, watering and 
the temperature. 


Take cuttings from Geraniums, 
Coleus, Balsams, Begonias and other 
plants and root them for bedding out 
in the Spring. A pan of moist sand 
will be found good for this purpose. 
Balsam (Sultana) roots readily in 
water. 


Pot up the rest of your Gloxinia 
and Amaryllis bulbs and start them 
into growth. If any of the window 
plants need re-potting, it might be a 


. good plan to do it now before the busy 


out-door planting season begins. 


Pick one of the brilliant red cherries 
from your Jerusalem Cherry, and 
plant some of the numerous seeds that 
it contains in a seed pan or flat and 
place it in a warm location. Almost 
every seed is likely to germinate. 


Withhold water from the forced 
bulbs after they have ceased bloom- 
ing. After the bulbs have ripened, 
the dried tops may be cut off and the 
bulbs stored for fall-planting or they 
may be planted out in the Spring. 


Do not uncover the out-door beds 





favorable, for if they are thawed out 
and then freeze again at the next cold 
snap, the plants are quite likely to 
suffer considerable injury. 


At this time it may be quite safe 
merely to loosen the mulch that has 
become packed from the weight of 
snow and ice that it has borne through 
the Winter. This will allow air and 
some light to penetrate. 


A good time to sow grass or clover 
seed is early in the Spring. It may 
be sown even on a light snow and 
will work down into the soil and be 
covered sufficiently, or a light top- 
dressing might be applied to ad- 
vantage. 


Later, when the ground is no longer 
sticky, roll the lawn carefully with 
a heavy roller which will push the 
grass roots into the soil, firm the 
earth, and iron out bumps and other 
uneven features in the lawn. 


Should young trees arrive at a time 
when it is not convenient to set them 


_ out in permanent places, dig a shallow 


trench (about 18 inches deep), spread 
out the roots in this trench and fill 
the trench up with soil. 


To destroy the eggs of pests that 
live through the Winter around the 
buds, or around the bark of shrubs 
and trees, use a dormant spray of 
lime-sulphur just before the buds be- 
gin to open. 


Hudson River Valley fruit growers 
have been experimenting with oil 
emulsion as a medium to control San 
Jose scale in old orchards. Though 
effective, the entire safety of the oil 
spray over a period of years must be 
demonstrated. 


To prevent rabbits from girding 
young trees, try the simple household 
remedy of rubbing a cake of common 
soap on the bark at the base. Use a 
fresh piece of soap as that will be soft 
and stick better to the bark of the tree. 


Do not harm Sugar Maples by using 
too large a bit for tapping, or by 
making too many taps. Use a 44 inch 
bit and bore a hole with an upward 
slant not deeper than 2% inches. Two 
taps to a tree should be sufficient. 

Are you ready to welcome the 
Birds? Clean out the bird houses, or 
erect shelters and feeding boxes, and 
keep them supplied with food and 
water until the Birds are able to 
supply themselves. 





Late-sown Pansies 


The Pansy is hardy with very slight 
protection, and thrives best when grown 
cool. In hot exposed locations it fails 
to give satisfaction. Two ways of rais- 






“a 


ing Pansies from seed are used: One in ¥ 


Autumn, the other in Spring. 
suggestions are for those busy 
who would like to raise these flow 
and have neither time nor inclination to 
bother with coldframes or hotbeds 

Sow the seed thinly in July or August 
in the open ground, in a finely-prepared 
seed-bed sheltered from the hot sun or 
protect with a light covering of hay. 
straw or burlap bags, to keep the ground 
moist until seedlings are up, when cover. _ 
ing is to be removed. We use the bur. 
lap bags, and wet them as often as Te- 
quired, so that the surface of the seed 
bed is never dry until the tiny plants 
appear. 

If the seedlings are closer than three 
or four inches apart they should he 
thinned as soon as it is possible to han. 
dle them. Keep them well-watered for 
about six weeks, when they will be la 
enough to transplant into their perma. 
nent flowering quarters. After freezing 
weather sets in they should be covered 
with salt hay or other mulch to the 
depth of not over three inches. In most 
sections lighter covering will be better, 
as too much covering makes the plants 
too tender. 

Pansies wintered in this way make 
sturdy plants, and will flower early and 
freely the following Spring. The light 
covering should be removed as soon ag 
possible in Spring. 

The finest collection of Pansies I ever 
saw, wintered under a blanket of about 
30 inches of snow, with no other cover- 
ing. Another way to winter over fall- 
sown seedlings is to transplant them 
three or four inches apart into cold- 
frames, and transplant to flowering 
quarters as early in Spring as possible, . 
This method might be better where 
there are severe Winters and very little 
snow, or where plants are wanted for 
Spring market. 


Mrs. W. D. (in Rural New-Yorker) 





Classified Advertising 


The new Classified Advertising Sec- 
tion which was inaugurated with the 
January issue has developed in a way 
which has been surprising. Starting 
with only a few ads in the January 
issue, there was a big jump in Febru- 
ary and the popularity of the depart- 
ment has continued and will continue. 

The comparatively low rates pro- 
vide an opportunity for those with 
small stocks, or stocks of unusual 
plants, ete., which they could not af- 
ford to advertise at display rates, and 
therefore the department is of great 
advantage to readers as well as to 
advertisers. 

Advertisers should understand that 
rates in this department are based on 
strictly cash with order and that the 
rate will not allow of any charging, 
bookkeeping, billing, or extra work of 
any kind. This cash basis is the same 
to everybody ;—even old display ad- 
vertisers are required to send cash 
with order. 

Readers will do well to scan the ad- 
vertising pages carefully. Everything 
advertised in THE FLOWER GROWER is 
germane to the subjects which it cov- 
ers. There is not a‘lot of “foreign” 
advertising of materials which are 
not interesting to the garden lover. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


T cuttings at this time of 
tins, Fuchsia, Carnation, and 
of Cape Jasmine. 


the order for flower seed been 
aati Then write it at once, and 


mail immediately. 


Don’t be too ready to move the 
house plants outdoors. Better wait 
yntil all danger of frost is over. 


s the season is unusually cold 
Spear the last planting of Sweet 
Peas ought to be in the ground by the 
first day of this month. 


Give the Hardy Roses a thorough 
pruning by the fifteenth of this month. 
All dead wood should be cut away and 
the stems cut back. This is one of 
the best ways to get Roses in quan- 
tity; because blooms come on new 
growth, although one dislikes to cut 
away long stems of living wood. 


The Ramblers, or Running Roses, 
and the Rosa rugosa, must not be 
pruned in the Spring. Their blossoms 
come on last year’s growth of wood 
and one should wait until after the 
blooming period is ended before us- 
ing the shears. In fact, they need 
very little pruning at any time except 
to keep down excessive growth. 


By the latter part of the month the 
protection about the roots of the Roses 
should be gradually removed or else 
dug carefully into the earth about the 
roots. Do not remove the glass from 
the Rose cuttings until after Easter. 
More cuttings are killed at this season 
than at any time during the Winter. 


_ March writes the message of Spring 
in letters of gold using for a paint- 
brush the blossoms of the Yellow 
Crocus, the Golden Trumpet Narcis- 
sus, and the bright yellow bells of the 
Forsythia. These are the heralds of 
Spring; though in some favorable sea- 
sons the scarlet of the Flowering 
Quince gets out ahead. Yellow is the 
typical spring color and the note of 
scarlet, although we admire it, seems 
someway to be a bit of belated gayety 
left over from the holidays. 


One of the vexing problems that the 
amateur flower grower has to over- 
come is the reluctance of the florist 
to make shipments of plants except at 
the time he thinks best. This problem 
is at its worst in the early Spring. In 
this section, hardy plants need to be 
set out very early in this month, else 
an unusually warm spell will parch 
and kill them. But the florist, in a 
state where the weather is still Win- 
ter, simply cannot seem to realize the 
condition of things at the other end 
of the line; and it is an undertaking 





to get him to deviate from his usual 
practice. 


If you were one of the fortunate 
ones to receive a potted Azalea at 
Christmas, it is possible that you are 
still enjoying its beauty, as this plant 
continues in bloom for a long time. 
Keep a watch for the red spider, the 
Azalea’s worst enemy. The best rem- 
edy for the pest is to put the plant 
out-of-doors and turn on the hose with 
sufficient force to wash the leaves per- 
fectly clean. If the weather is too cold 
to allow this heroic treatment then 
try dusting the leaves of the plant 
with nine parts dusting sulphur, one 
part tobacco dust, and one part arse- 
nate of lead. 


Plan to have clumps of hardy 
Hibiscus to give accent to your flower 
borders this year. This herbaceous 
perennial is easily grown from seed 
started indoors during this month and 
later transplanted to a permanent out- 
door home. While primarily a plant 
for wet places, yet it flourishes lux- 
uriantly in ordinary garden soil, and 
will even grow and bloom in exceed- 
ingly hot, dry soil. The colors range 
from cream, with a crimson eye; yel- 
low, and shades of softest pink to 
dazzling scarlet. They will bloom the 
first season from seed if planted quite 
early. The canes grow to a height of 
six or more feet and increase in num- 
ber with the years. 


In planting boxes of seed always 
label with the name and date of 
sowing. Rigid adherence should be 
given this rule. One is tempted to 
trust to memory, as it seems so easy 
to recall that Asters are planted in 
this box, and Balsam in that, and so 
on. But, after a few days have passed, 
the trusted memory is apt to prove 
false and one has forgotten not only 
the kind of seed planted in a certain 
box, but also the date of planting and 
does not know when the seed should 
germinate. A bit of time and labor 
spent with a soft lead pencil at plant- 
ing time prevents all such worries. 


Another tall-growing plant, though 
not as tall as the Hibiscus, is the 
Astilbe spiraea. These plants grow 
from two-and-one-half to five feet tall 
and some of the varieties bear flower 
spikes two feet long. In color it 
ranges from white, rosy-lilac, salmon- 
pink, to glowing scarlet. Astilbe does 
best in a moist location though it 
needs some sunshine. About Easter 
the florists’ windows are filled with 
pots of Astilbe japonica, whose feath- 
ery plumes in white and pink are 
most attractive. After the blooming 
period is over the plant may be re- 
moved from the pot and placed out- 
doors. After remaining outdoors for 
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a year and a half to recuperate, it 
should be lifted, potted, to be again 
forced indoors. This process may be 
repeated indefinitely taking care that 
the plant shall have the long rest pe- 
riod between forcings. 





Petunia as a Cut Flower 


In June I was to have a wedding 
anniversary party. Busy with other 
preparations I made no provision for 
flowers and found when the day came 
that I had nothing blooming in my 
garden. The Roses were resting even 
in their own month and the Sweet 
Peas had not started to bloom. 

I called in last minute despair on 
my horticultural friend and she had 
nothing but Petunias, but said I could 
have all I wanted of them. I felt that 
they would soon wilt and I didn’t care 
for them particularly anyway,—sticky, 
sweetish things; pretty enough at a 
distance and gay in flower boxes, but 
not fine enough to use in decorating 
the house. 

However, to save expense I tried 
them, using lots of vine to dress them 
up for the party. They made an un- 
usually charming effect and lasted for 
days. My house had never looked 
prettier, and so I came to love the 
modest Petunia and recommend it for 
a cut flower, suitably dignified and 
graceful for any party. The Petunia 
is easy to raise and very prolific. 


MARY SMITH, (Tenn.) 











This photograph shows a portion of the 
flowers along the east line of my yard with 
Dianthus and Glads (from your subscrip- 
tion offer), backed up by Dahlias. 

Although this photograph shows but a 
small portion of my flowers, it gives a 
good idea of what a person can do if he 
will only try. 

Prior to the Summer of 1927 I could not 
grow anything, but through the knowledge 
I gained in reading THE FLOweR GRoweER, 
and the practical experience I gained in 
1927, the photograph is now my best evi- 


dence. 
R. J. Perers, (Mich.) 
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March in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





bers soon after the first of March 

if you desire bloom by June first. 
However, they must first be divided. 
Sit down to this work, as it is tedious, 
and have all your materials around 
you handily placed. Do not forget to 
have, among other things, a goodly 
supply of wired plant labels and a 
weatherproof pencil. Use a coping saw 
or a keyhole saw in dividing the tubers. 
The central part to which the tubers 
are attached is the crown; the thin 
connecting part between tuber and 
crown is the “neck.” If the tuber 
hangs down limp, then the neck is 
broken and that particular tuber 
worthless. In sawing apart the tubers 
a small piece of the crown must be 
attached to each, for it is from around 
the crown that the new plants spring. 
When the bunch of tubers are grown 
close together, one is bound to damage 
some in dividing. If plentiful, the 
damaged tubers may be discarded, but 
if of a precious variety smear the 
wound with powdered sulphur to pre- 
vent rot. It is hoped that during the 
rainy days of January and February 
you prepared quantities of good strong 
redwood stakes. Dig holes one foot 
deep and three feet apart in a sunny 
location, pulverize the soil in the bot- 
tom of each hole and mix in a good 
fistful of bone meal. Place your stake 
in the hole and beside it the tuber, 
with the crown end slightly higher 
than the body. Fill in with soil, firm 
down well, and on top make a saucer- 
like depression about two feet in di- 
ameter. When all the tubers are 
planted fill each depression with water. 
(If you are planting soon after a 
rain, omit the water.) They will not 
need a drink again until the sprouts 
appear. The labels you prepared may 
be attached to the tops of the stakes 
as a means of identification. 


There is a “bad hombre” in the 
California garden which lives under- 
ground and which eats Dahlia tubers. 
It is the Jerusalem Cricket—an insect 
which grows to be three inches long, 
has a head like a Grasshopper, a 
brown thorax, and an immense abdo- 
men barred light yellow and dark 
brown, after the mode set by Johnny 
Bumblebee. The whole insect is as 
shiny and polished as though dipped 
in varnish. One finds him in little 
caves under boxes, boards, flower-pots, 
bricks or deep in the ground. Smite 
him “hip and thigh” whenever you 
find him ard save yourself a lot of 
grief in the Dahlia garden. 


eee n s to plant Dahlia tu- 


When the blaze of glory that was 
the Poinsettias is all over and they 
stand in naked ranks, like so many 
discarded fishing poles,—then is the 
time to prune them. Prune until it 
hurts, and then go ahead and prune 





some more. When finished they must 
be mere stumps! Save some of the 
likeliest of the branches pruned, and 
stick into the ground at least one- 
third of their length, and start a new 
forest of Poinsettias. The position 
they like best is on the south side of 
the house with the protection of the 
eaves. In such a position they will 
sometimes grow until their topmost 
— touch the eaves of a two-story 
ouse. 


Next to October, March is the best 
month in which to start a new lawn, 
or tinker with an old one. When the old 
lawn begins to look “ratty,” scatter 
pulverized sheep manure liberally over 
it. That bought at seed stores is safe 
as it is treated to kill all weed seeds. 
Bone meal is also good for a run-down 
lawn, and is prepared now without an 
offensive odor, so that one may safely 
carry a packet of it on a street car 
without the conductor requesting one 
to get off and walk. 


The weeds are flourishing as the 
green Bay tree. Pull them when the 
ground is wet, but do not use them 
for mulch at this time as they make 
an excellent hiding place for slugs. 


Those Perennials which bloom in 
late Summer or Autumn may be di- 
vided or transplanted now—Goldenrod, 
Shasta Daisy, Helianthus, Golden 
Glow, and Michaelmas Daisy. The 
Goldenrod is such a terrific grower by 
means of underground runners, that 
it is advisable to give it plenty of 
room. Offhand, I should say an acre 
or two for each plant! 


Sow Annuals now, such as Asters, 
Salpiglossis, Zinnias, (if the weather 
is settled warm,) Petunias, Marigolds, 
Clarkias, Blue Lace Flower and a suc- 
cession of Baby’s Breath. These are 
best sown in flats. When the Zinnias 
appear above ground, do not neglect 
them for even one day, for if stinted 
of water at this time they stunt and 
never recover. 


Fibrous-rooted Begonias may be set 
out in half shade. 


Although there is a wealth of plant 
material here, do not overcrowd your 
yard with Trees, Shrubs, Perennials 
and Annuals. In our town is a fine 
example of what not to do. On a lot 
of fifty by one hundred feet, contain- 
ing the usual complement of house, 
garage, chicken run, etc., the owner 
has planted enough material to do 
three or four lots of that size. Even 
in the parking, which formerly was 
planted with those low mat-plants 
called Gazanias, the owner pulled them 
all out and planted it in rows of hedge 
plants interspersed with Oleanders, 
Hibiscus, Bottle Brush, Cotoneasters, 
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etc. To walk through all that wil 


one feel as though one were ; 
an early Victorian maze. threading 





The flowering bulbs ar 
their height now:—Datfodile “ 
Narcissus, the various smal] b 
and to come upon a planting of Pres, 
hundred Anemones in bloom 
one gasp with sheer delight. Viol 
are at their best now, and are offers | 
for sale at every roadside stand, 
you can go right into the fielg w 
have the pleasure of picking your 
bouquet, paying for them as yoy lea 
The Ranunculus, that gay flower that 
plays a “sister act”’ with the Anem 
is making bright patches of cae 
wherever one looks and its charm; 
rose-red, burnt-orange, crimson 
yellow, are really worthwhile. 

























































If you listened to the call of the 
tree conservationists and bought 
Hemlock or a Deodar in a tub for, 
Christmas Tree, now is the time ty 
plant it out in its permanent Position 
in the garden. Choose a Situation 
that is not too public, is sheltere 
from strong winds, and that is clog 
to your house door. The last is mog 
important, for if a sudden rain comes 
up after your outdoor Christmas Tyee 
is decorated, you may have to dash 
out and rescue both trimmings ang 
gifts. 





Ferns Suffer from Insects 
and Improper Watering 


REAT care should be taken not to 

overwater the Fern when it is in jar. 
diniere, where the drainage is nece. 
sarily very poor. The time of year 
should be considered, too. In the Spring 
and Summer, Ferns will require three 
times the water necessary in Autum 
and Winter. They should always be 
watered sparingly,—just enough to keep 
the soil moist at all times. 

It is well, also, occasionally to put 
them in the bathtub and wash them with 
a weak soap-suds, from a good grade of 
soap. The soap must be thoroughly 
rinsed off immediately. Great care 
must be exercised not to injure the 
fronds, as they are very tender. 


Mealy Bug, a white, wooly insect that 
works close to the bottom of the fronds, 
is one of the worst enemies of house 
Ferns. If found, the plant should be & 
amined every day and all insects re 
moved by a splint or toothpick. If 
badly infested, all the top of the Fem 
should be cut off within an inch of the 
ground and then thoroughly treated 
each day until all insects are exter 
minated, when a new top can be grown. 

Red Spider is a minute sucking inset 
that thrives in a dry atmosphere. It can 
be kept in check by washing or by 
spraying the top with clear water. 
Aphis or Green Fly is also eradicated by 
washing. 

Apply once in two to four weeks# 
dilute solution of nitrate of soda—one 
teaspoonful to a quart of water, very 
dilute ammonia water—two teaspo0t 
fuls of household ammonia to a q 
of water, or manure leachings as fer 
tilizers. 


—(BUREAU OF PLANT INpDUusTRY, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Staurolite 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


NE of the most remarkable 

achievements of Nature in the 

mineral world, I think, is found 
in the Staurolite; bearing also, such 
local names as “Cross-stone, Lucky- 
stone,” and “Fairy-stone.” Staurolite 
js a cross SO perfectly made that I 
have experienced much difficulty in 
convincing intelligent people that it is 
formed naturally and not a manu- 
factured article. 

The minerological name, “Stauro- 
lite’ is from the Greek, signifying a 
cross. The perfect cross-shaped twin 
crystals have given rise to the legend 
that these stones fell from Heaven. 
Staurolite has been found as a con- 
stituent of metamorphic rocks, usually 
mica schists. From the mica schists 
of Mt. Campione, Switzerland, come 
excellent specimens, and it is also 
found in Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 
Patrick County, Virginia, has been 
noted for many years for its excellent 
specimens of “Lucky-stones,” which 
John Fox, Jr., the author, mentioned 
in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
These are found loosely in the soil, 
since they have weathered out from 
the mother rocks. 

Staurolite is a silicate of magnesium 
and aluminum, and it may crystallize 
as a simple crystal, or as twin crystals. 
In the latter case the crystals are set 

















A fine specimen of “Staur- 
olite” or “Lucky Stone” 


either at right angles to each other or 
at 45 degrees. 

There is a persistent superstition 
that the habit of wearing one of these 
Staurolites will bring the wearer all 
sorts of ill luck. For example, let me 
relate a little experience: In 1915 
when I was president of the Tennessee 
State Horticultural Society, the presi- 
dent of the Virginia Horticultural 
Society kindly sent me a handful of 
these natural crosses from Patrick 
County. One of the finest specimens 
he had mounted in gold ready to link 
to my watch chain. On receipt of it, 
I began to wear it. 

A short time afterwards I was pass- 
ing through a drug store when the 
pharmacist spied my charm and 
stopped me suddenly, by asking, “Do 
you know what you are wearing for 
a watch charm?” I told him all I 
knew about Staurolite. He also knew 
about them, and convinced me that he 
at one time picked them up in Patrick 
County, and then he told me in all 
seriousness that he never knew any 
person to wear one but that some 
serious misfortune did not befall him 
shortly thereafter. He begged me to 
permit him to remove it, or that I do 
it that very day. Really I had suf- 
fered a very serious misfortune since 
I had been wearing the “Lucky-stone,” 
but I did not disclose the fact to him, 
since superstition had never found a 
place in my thought chamber. When 
I repeated the story to a number of 
friends, I was astonished to find that 
so many educated people were super- 
stitious, and they, too, begged me to 
remove the natural cross. 

A month later, I met the agricul- 
tural agent of a large railway system 
who was wearing also one of these 
“Lucky-stones.” And then I told him 
the story the pharmacist had related 
to me. He promptly admitted that 
shortly after he put this one on that 
he lost his small daughter! I was 
hard-headed, so my friends said, but 
I continued to wear my natural cross, 
until one day while I was visiting a 
friend’s office. 

He was getting ready to seal a 
copper treasure box for the corner- 
stone of a new church. Before he 
sealed the box, he said, “Do you have 
anything that you would like to place 
in this receptacle?” He already had 
included a magazine article of mine 
giving a history of his church. At the 
time, I was mechanically toying with 
the natural cross, and its shape sug- 
gusted its natural fitness, so I re- 
moved it, and dropped it in the box 
as a fitting Cross of Calvary, carved 
by Nature. So ends the story. 
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Two Youthful Jays 


pAst Summer, the middle of June, I 
was greatly amused at the be- 
havior of some Blue Jays. There were 
two well-feathered, handsome young- 
sters that were being escorted through 
the grape arbor by two old Jays. 
From their behavior, it seemed that 
the older Birds were simply instruct- 
ing the young Birds in the study of 
grapes and how to determine the time 
that the fruit begins to ripen. An 
English Sparrow saw them, and soon 
he was at their heels as if trying to 
“catch on” as to what they were look- 
ing for. One of the young inexperi- 
enced Jays made a ludicrous spectacle 
when he became disgusted with the 
Sparrow and took after him with an 
open mouth. As the two Birds raced 
over the narrow slat, the Sparrow 
came near slipping off the board. 

Soon one of the Birds found a nail 
in one end of a top slat on the grape 
arbor where the wood had rotted 
away, and the youngster behaved as 
if he had found an acorn that had 
been stored by a Jay or a Red-headed 
Woodpecker. He strained himself 
woefully in trying to peck it out, and 
when he did not succeed he secured a 
firm position of his body and took hold 
of it with his beak and pulled on it a 
half dozen times, but finally had to 
give it up. In the meanwhile, one of 
the older Birds returned from the 
front yard where she had taken a 
bath, and there on the top of the grape 
arbor she spread her tail and wings 
in the sunshine and dried her feathers 
precisely as I have seen women dry 
their hair. 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





In the October FLOWER GROWER, I 
published a quotation from John Bur- 
roughs giving his opinion of the Mock- 
ing Bird, also his references to the 
northern Birds being better singers, 
with sweeter voices. When I asked 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman, nationally- 
known ornithologist, and curator of 
ornithology, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, his 
opinion he wrote in reply: 

“I think few people familiar with 
the song of the Mocking Bird would 
endorse Mr. Burrough’s estimate of it, 
nor do I believe that his generqli. 
tion in regard to the songs o 
northern Birds would be supported by 
ornithologists. The Pine Wood Spar- 
row, which is restricted to our South- 
ern States, I rank among our leading 
Song Birds, and I am on record as 
describing its song as possessing ‘all 
the exquisite tenderness and pathos 
of the melody of the Hermit Thrush; 
indeed, in purity and in tone and in 
execution I should consider this Spar- 
row the superior songster.’ ” 





This issue contains a well-balanced 
collection of nature subjects besides 
those of a horticultural nature. Don’t 
fail to get all the facts and informa- 
tion here available. 
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Does Nature Copy from Man? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


AN has copied many designs in 

art from Nature. The fact is, 

Nature may be found some- 
where in her plant and animal life, 
employing many of the same princi- 
ples that man claims to have invented. 
Thus we have the Electric Eel of 
South America that carries enough 
electricity in its battery to kill a large 
animal. There is the Bombardier 
Beetle that shoots its gas bombs into 
the air; there is the species of Caddis 
Worm that manufactures a net and 
stretches it in the water catching its 
food as the fisherman takes his; there 
is the Sleepy Catchfly Plant that man- 
ufactures and spreads a sticky fly 
paper beneath each joint to catch the 
ants and other insect-pedestrians that 
attempt to climb its stem and steal its 
nectar. And scores of other examples 
might be given. 

Nature strives to keep her creatures 
from getting into ruts, yet man some- 
times gets himself into such situations 
of his own accord. Nature so man- 
ages her theaters on land and sea, on 
river or lake, in valley or mountain, 
earthward or skyward, that the scenes 
are not repeated, even though man is 





See the capital letter H in each of the 
three inside corners of this Snow Crystal 























See the word “good” stamped near 


the top. Was Nature copying 


after man in this Snow Crystal? 


unable to note much difference from 
day to day. Consequently, she has 
never permitted two human faces to 
be curved exactly alike; no two clouds 
of the identical shape; no two birds 
with precisely the same dispositions; 
no two trees that are identical in every 
respect; and not even two snow crys- 
tals of the same pattern. 


Yet in a few. instances with the 
snow crystals, have I found where 
Nature seems to have copied from 
mankind. Among snow crystals we 
find swords, daggers, cuff buttons and 
various other designs, even to some 
letters of our own alphabet. 


The photography of the snowflakes 
is an art that has been developed in 
recent years. Inasmuch as the snow 
crystals are patterned anew every 
time a snow falls, their photographs 
show these new designs, yet their or- 
naments often are copies of weapons 
and letters of the alphabet which have 
been used many years by mankind. 


One of the most interesting of the 
snow crystals which I have ever ex- 
amined contains the word “good” 
printed in type that looks like pure 
English, and set up as well as any ex- 
pert printer might do. This is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. Also 
the capital letter H is sometimes 
found, as it appears on the other pic- 
ture of a snow crystal. 

He who trains himself to become a 
close observer of the small things in 
Nature will meet surprises wherever 
he goes, in both the animal and the 
vegetable kingdom, as well as among 
the snowflakes and the minerals. 





How a Hoot Owl “Hoots” 


Many people have heard the weird 
and uncanny cries of some of our 
commonest nocturnal Birds, yet few 
have actually witnessed a Bird’s be- 
havior at the time he is making the 
sound. 


Dr. F. C. Freeman, an intelligent 
and highly respected physician, tells 
me of witnessing a Hoot Owl utter 
his nightly calls one evening while he 
was returning late in the cool atmos- 
phere of a clear bright night. He 
halted immediately at the startling 
hoots of the Bird, and at once set 
about to locate the soft-feathered 
avian citizen who was so bold as to 
cry out in his presence. : 


Finally, the Doctor found the large 
Bird, whose body in the darkness 
made a fine silhouette against a clear 
sky. Dr. Freeman became so deeply 
interested in the behavior of the Bird 
that he forgot the lateness of the 
hour. He says that the Owl in utter- 
ing his “hoots” went through about 
the same bodily movements that a 
rooster does in crowing. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


About Bats 


| FREQUENTLY happens 
young man is by accident led ; 
a work that becomes his vocation ¢ 
a lifetime. Charles Derennegg ue 
French author, while studying sta, 
in the early evening had his Vision jn. 
terrupted by Bats darting here 
there, and he finally became so dee 
interested in them that he capt 
one for study, taught it to eat crick 
grasshoppers and other insects also 
milk. This led him on to writing 
book entitled, “The Life of the Bat» 


Among the many interesting notes 
included in his book is the statement 
that Bats usually have twins, some 
times only one. He declares that the 
noctilionidae Bat’s skull “on the whole 
is much more human in conformation 
than that of monkey’s, even the 
anthropoids.” Their teeth vary from 
24 to 32 according to species and are 
placed as ours are placed. 


He further states, “I can affirm that 
the male and female Bats vow a last. 
ing fidelity to each other. . . . and 
they feel themselves liberated only by 
death, or by the necessity to survive.” 
Thus it would seem that even the 
humble Bat regards matrimony more 
sacred than thousands of members of 
the human family do, according to our 
growing divorce rate. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Random Nature Notes 


March winds are Nature’s most de- 
pendable pruning shears. She twists 
off thousands of dead twigs and limbs 
that her ice and snows failed to re 
move earlier in the year. 


Many Wild Animals and Insects 
awaken in the month of March from 
their long winter sleep. 


A naked tree makes a pretty crayon 
silhouette against a white cloud at 
night. In fact, a tree with branches 
bare is as beautiful as it is when 
fully dressed in its summer gown. 


Nidification, or the art of nest build- 
ing, is resumed by the Birds in the 
month of March. Birds are very 
much like human beings in more than 
one way. 


Some of the smaller Ants can walk 
at such a rapid rate that if. they were 
as large as human beings they would 
get over the ground at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, or twice that 
rate of speed going in a run. 


The Queens among the Bumblebees, 
Wasps, Hornets, and Yellow Jackets 
come forth as the sole survivors of 
their races in Springtime. 


“Aye, pity is a fancy article, Nature 
in her wisdom cannot afford to handle. 
Pity versus preservation of the races. 
That’s all it is, and it turned out & 
good system till man thought he knew 
better than the powers that 
him,”—TRADER HORN. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











a blustering Lion, or goes out 

like one, it cannot chill our en- 
ysiasm or disillusion us about the 
delightful Springtime so soon to come. 


Our old-fashioned flower gardens 
are very much awake and doing, we 
discover this month. Here and there 
clumps of Daffodils have sent their 
spiked leaves through the ground in 
spite of the fact that the earth has 
peen frozen a good share of the Win- 
ter. The Jonquils and Hyacinths, too, 
are sending their leaves upward as a 
promise of the beautiful and fragrant 
flowers soon to follow. 


W HETHER March comes in like 


Before we are aware of it the 
Crocus blossoms will dot the lawn and 
garden, pushing through the late, wet 
snow if necessary, and the Srowdrops 
will put in their appearance early, too. 


It seems almost incredible that 
Nature can come to life so suddenly, 
paying little heed to the fact that 
March may be a very wintry month if 
he chooses. 


But March is seldom so harsh that 
he cannot give us a few warm days 
at least, and sometimes he is so gen- 
erous that he gives us a beautiful 
month throughout. 


The first warm days stir the Trees 
to life, and in the early part of the 
month the sap begins to flow freely 
through the tree veins, swelling the 
buds nigh unto bursting. 


The Maples have been most gener- 
ous in giving us their life blood that 
we may have rich syrup to pour over 
our cakes at breakfast time, but with 
the swelling of the buds the “sugar” 
season is brought abruptly to an end, 


and the Maples settle down to the 
business of opening their blossoms. 


The Hazel catkins are rapidly de- 
veloping their tassels which will soon 
sprinkle their burden of yellow dust 
to the four winds, and if we look 
closely we will discover the tiny, in- 
conspicuous Hazel blossoms, like col- 
ored bits of down. 


The odors of March are like no 
other month. At no other time of 
year does the frost-freed earth send 
up that delightful aroma from a mois- 
‘ture-soaked ground. 


In the woods the Spice Bush invites 
us to nibble its tender, bark-covered 
twigs. The Sassafras also gives the 
same invitation, but before we can 
comply we must dig with spade and 
chop with ax until the medicinal roots 
are brought to light. Even here our 
labors do not end, for the roots must 
be thoroughly scrubbed before we may 
peel the bark that makes the tea 
famous of a generation past. 


The sounds of March are also dis- 
tinct from any other month. If we 
attune our ears to the pleasant diver- 
sion of listening to the sounds of 
Nature, we realize that we have been 
missing much in the past. 


The tippity tapping of the Wood- 
peckers as they dig out morsels of 
food from rotting trees, or chisel out 
a prospective home, is a common but 
welcome March sound in the woods 
and not infrequently in our own door- 
yards. 


The songs, and even the chirpings 
of the Birds are treasured this month 
more than any other time, coming so 
bountifully after a dearth of Bird 
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“Even the rivers and little brooks are beginning to waken” 
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music. The Birds that have been with 
us all Winter are so happy at the 
prospect of warm weather, that they 
freely unleash the song so long dor- 
mant within them. 


The Birds returning from the 
Southland seem very happy to be with 
us again, if song is any indication of 
their feelings. Nothing is quite so 
spring-like as the chirping of the first 
Robin, or a conclave of noisy Black- 
birds just returning. 


March brings the Bluebird and his 
song—a gladsome melody. The Crows 
find this month a mighty stimulant, 
as also do the Blue Jays that go about 
noisily proclaiming that Spring is al- 
most here. We like to hear their mes- 
sages too, even though they are not 
expressed so elegantly as the Blue- 
birds and Robins present theirs. 


At night if we listen we hear the 
twittering of the migrating Birds, 
and far overhead comes the hurried 
“killdee-killdee-killdee” as the Killdeer 
wings his way through the night. 


The returning Birds, especially the 
Robins and Grackles are eager to ac- 
cept our hospitality, and they are very 
thankful to find cracked corn and 
bread crumbs on the feeding shelves 
after their long journey. They are 
seldom backward about helping them- 
selves. 


Spring Peepers are waking up in 
the ponds and marshes, and they too 
seem very happy and energetic after 
their long sleep in the mud under the 
ice. At night they lull us to sleep 
with their delightful chorus. 


Even the River and little Brooks are 
beginning to waken. The ice that 
covered them has grown thin and lacy, 
and the water babbles noisily over 
the pebbly beds of the streams. 


Hibernating animals too are waking 
up, and sticking their noses out, sniff- 
ing the air to determine if it is really 
time to get up and be about the busi- 
ness of living. 


All through the month, from first to 
last, everywhere we look we see the 
Earth and her subjects waking up to 
take their places in the great pageant 
of Spring. 





The column which I print each 
month entitled “Our Magazine” con- 
tains only a small proportion of the 
favorable expressions which come to 
this office daily. More and more do 
readers seem to appreciate the well- 
balanced character of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a magazine of facts and 
information; and appreciate in addi- 
tion the fact that by a careful perusal 
of it that they gain a better outlook 
on life in general. The Editorial De- 
partment is worthy of the attention of 
any reader. The Editor does not 
monopolize this department but is 
glad to place there the best thoughts 
of other contributors.— (EDITOR) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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“Buttercups that will be seen 
Whether we will see or no.” 


OST children seem to love Butter- 

cups. “All will be gay when noon- 

tide wakes anew the Buttercups, 
the little children’s dower.” This cheery 
spring flower has been called “The tufted 
Crow-toe.” “There fantastic garlands 
did she make of Crowflowers. . .” Also 
called Butterdaisy and Goldlocks. Dream- 
ing of Buttercups is supposed to signify 
Riches and Joy, while Mars is claimed 
for its planet. The leaves have been 
used, freshly bruised, for chronic rheu- 
matism and a counter-irritant in some 
eases of bronchitis. 


The Ranunculus is another early wel- 
come visitor. There is an old idea that 
this plant likes to grow near the Frogs. 
The peculiar-shaped roots no doubt gave 
rise to these old-fashioned lines: 


“Frossis-foot men call it 
For his levys are like the frossis feet.” 


An ancient historian wrote that eat- 
ing Ranunculus would excite one to in- 
ordinate fits of laughter. Our garden 
variety resembles the cultivated Ane- 
mone, except that it is double, but it has 
about the same range of lovely colors. 
Another name for it is Cow’sfoot. Its 
irritating properties made it once a com- 
mon remedy for toothache, and in parts 
of Europe beggars of old, used it to pro- 
duce sore spots on the skin and so excite 
pity and secure alms thereby. Mars is 
supposed to be the ruling planet. 


“Everything has its beauty, but not 
everyone can see it.” —CONFUCIUS 


Springtime brings a glory of brilliant 
colors to the hills of the Pacific Coast. 
Throughout California they are gorge- 
ously-carpeted with Golden Poppies and 
beautiful blue Lupines and the gayly- 
decorated hills form a favorite theme 
for the artist reproducing the picture in 
oils, down to the crudest postcard, and 
in no case is the startling brilliance ex- 
aggerated. The Golden Poppy was most 
properly adopted for the California State 
Flower about 1903, for it is claimed that 
it may always be found blooming in some 
part of the state on any day throughout 
the year. There are said by some bot- 
anists to be more than a hundred vari- 
eties of this Poppy, not including all 
“the cousins and the uncles and the 
aunts,” ten of which species are to be 
found only within the State. The early 
Indians used them for “Greens,” accord- 
ing to certain traditions, and also for 
medicinal purposes. The Spaniards are 
said to have made a hair tonic by steep- 
ing them in olive or bear oil. This tonic 
was supposed to be invaluable for in- 
ducing a luxuriant growth of hair and 
a desirable sheen. Much has _ been 
written about the Golden Poppy but the 
lines of Joaquin Miller describe them 
perfectly: 

“This Golden Poppy is God’s Gold; 

The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 

The gold that banks not in the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 

Its gold far up the happy hills.” 

Edward Markham wrote; “I have fre- 
quently seen whole hillsides given over 
to a sea of blue Lupines, head high.” 
Thoreau wrote also of “hills blued with 


Lupines.” It is claimed there are more 
than fifty species of Lupines in Cali- 
fornia;—not all of them blue, however. 
The Indians are believed to have used 
these young plants also for “Greens,” 
also eating the seeds after first boiling 
them to extract the poison. 


“We shall find that the love of Nature, 
wherever it has existed, has been a faith- 
ful and sacred element of feeling. .... 
Nature worship will be found to bring 
with it such a sense of the presence and 
power of the Great Spirit as no mere 
reasoning can either induce or contro- 
vert; ... . it becomes the channel of 
certain sacred truths, which by no means 
can be converted.”—JOHN RUSKIN 


“Eat plenty of Greens,” should be the 
spring household slogan. Nothing bet- 
ter for clearing the clogged system after 
eating heavy, rich, winter food indulged 
in by many, especially those living in the 
colder climates. 


Shin Nong, “Divine Farmer,” was the 
name of an early Chinese emperor who 
is recorded as having a wonderful knowl- 
edge of Botany, and while searching for 
cereals and other plants for food for his 
people, learned the curative properties 
of many and set himself the task of 
naming and describing them. He be- 
lieved, ’tis said, that the color of the 
eyes represented the color of the internal 
organs. The liver being represented by 
the colored iris of the eye; the white of 
the eye, the light color of the lungs; the 
dark pupil denoting the color and 
strength of the kidneys. This ancient 
Emperor-botanist also observed that the 
predominating color of vegetation was 
green, so he reasoned that the greenish 
juices of the liver and the liquid of the 
gall bladder must belong to the vegeta- 
tion element, which being both green and 
of sourish taste would benefit the liver 
and gall in their functions. Red, having 
a bitter taste and of the fire element, red 
medicinal plants with a bitter taste 
would come under that element and 
would assist the heart and small in- 
testine. Yellow and a sweetish taste 
belonged to the earth element, hence cor- 
responding herbs slowed down the cir- 
culation, leaving the curative remedies 
to remain in the vital organs and espe- 
cially aid the stomach and spleen. Herbs 
of white color and a pungent taste were 
ascribed to the mineral element, and con- 
sidered useful in assisting the large in- 
testine and the action of the lungs. It 
is further claimed there are over three 
thousand different species of herbs used 
by Chinese herbalists, comprising barks, 
roots, leaves, flowers and berries. 


“TI sometimes think that Pussy Willows gray 
Are Angel Kittens who have lost their way, 
And every Bullrush on the river bank 
A Cat-tail, from some lovely Cat astray. 


“Sometimes I think perchance that Allah may 
When he created Cats, have thrown away 

The Tails he marred in making, and they grew 
To Cat-tails and to Pussy Willows gray.” 

At this time o’ year great jars of 
Pussy Willows may be seen for sale at 
city florists where anyone may indulge 
their fancy for a few cents and buy a 
breath of the country, early Spring, and 
half frozen streams. Fortunate, those 


who can hike or drive ou 
= eons * and eu their 
illows form a large gen ee 
of them grow along streams e¢ Most i 
localities. The bark was anciently yea 
as an astringent, and like simple binee 
increased the appetite and thought . 
promote digestion, hence was a re; to 
for dyspepsia, general debility; aint 
vermifuge, and in mild cases of - 
termittent fever, etc. > 
Mattresses woven of tough Willow 
are used as one expedient alon 
banks of certain rivers to prevent the 
serious damages arising from overflows, 
Maderia is famed for Willow-cragt 
furniture. 





Adrenalin is the modern (?) re 
for heart disease. Medical men of the 
University of California have ej] 
the data obtainable concerning the plant 
“Ephedra,” more commonly known 
its Chinese name “Ma huang” from 
which a drug is now being made as 4 
substitute for Adrenalin. “Ma huang” 
these savants explain, has been know, 
to the Chinese for its curative Proper. 
ties since the time of the emperor Ship 
Nong, and they add that our American 
Indians and the Mexicans long used ap 
American species of the plant for the 
same curative properties. Modern 
science has also discovered (2) that 
Adrenalin exists in the head glands of 
the toad fish; yet the ancient Chines 
have been derided for their “superstj. 
tion” for using powdered head of this 
fish for heart disease! 


Truly modern science might mor 
often remember Shakespeare’s lines: 


“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreampt of in 
your philosophy.” 


“Let thy Soul lend its ear to every ery 
of pain like as the Lotus bares its heart 
to drink the morning sun.”—Voice of 
the Silence 

Our Editor, (November FLowm 
GROWER,) commented on what the fa- 
mous surgeon, Mayo, had said concern 
ing mind, emotions and religion a 
effecting healing. Other prominent 
papers in the country also commented, 
A member of the University of Cali- 
fornia medical faculty referring to the 
subject is quoted in part: “The history 
of faith healing—psychic therapy—goe 
back to the beginning of recorded time... 
Even Plato reproved the physicians of 
his time for treating the body as though 
it had no soul. . . Physicians everywhere 
say that a proper state of mind is neces- 
sary for a cure...” PURITY of Mind 
and Body should also be emphasized in 
effecting lasting benefits. 


A famous old man Zuo-o, in the 17th 
century, was asked to impart his secret 
for longevity. He told the seeker he 
would gladly tell, but first the man must 
purify himself for two weeks, abstaining 
from every impurity of mind and body. 
In a fortnight the man came to hear the 
secret. The old man said it might be 
told, but to make sure he had properly 
qualified, he better keep on being pure 
one more week. When that week ended 
the aged one urged the seeker to wait 
another three days, then he would surely 
reveal the secret. When the full time 
was up, after first instructing the seeker 
to value the secret as his very life, he 
bent low and whispered: “It is this. 
Don’t be passionate. That is all.” 
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Glad Notes of an Amateur-Professional 
BY RALPH T. YOUNG, (Me.) 


: I still believe it quite ap- 

Doeiate, as I am one that believes 

in making @ fad pay its own way, or 

a little more; and yet can say that 

he is a rank amateur, although hold- 

ing an abiding faith that there is a 
pright future in the “Glad” game. 

April was wet and cold, but on the 
15th of the month I began to soak the 
pulblets with the intention of getting 
them in the ground in early May; and 
I mean really soak them, changing the 
water often enough to keep it sweet 
and cool. . 

About May first the land was disked 
deeply and finely, and on May tenth 
it seemed dry and warm enough to 
plant. It was marked off in rows four 
feet apart and a light ccat of barn 
manure that was spread in the late 
Fall was thus worked toward the 
middle of a flat bed four feet in width. 

After raking this bed fine and clean, 
three rows, each one foot apart were 
opened with a hand cultivator with a 
plow attachment, run to a depth of 
four inches. (I shall make these rows 
sixteen inches apart this Spring). 

Pulverized sheep manure at the rate 
of four thousand pounds per acre, 
mixed with one thousand pounds of 
4-6-10 potato fertilizer per acre, was 
scattered in the open rows and the 
plow run through again to mix the 
fertilizer in thoroughly, as well as 
place some of it where it would be 
above the bulbs when planted. 

To some, this may seem like a lot of 
fertilizer, but remember this was on 
old run-out sod land that has had no 
cultivation for years, and the bulbs 
were planted rather thickly, and I 
wanted bloom as well as increase, and 
I got both. 

After the soil had settled behind 
the plow, the rows were about three 
inches deep and the bulbs were placed 
in a staggered row ranging from as 
much as twelve to the foot for the 
No. 5 and 6, down to four to the foot 
for the larger sizes, and covered by 
running the plow both ways between 
the rows, leaving a ridge about four 
inches high over the bulbs. 

There was method in this madness, 
for my personal time to be given to 
this plow was limited, and hired help 
was hard to find, and there was some 
worry as to the possible amount and 
the final disposition of the weeds. 

This raised row, or ridge, made it 
possible to begin cultivation before 
the Glads came through the ground, 
and this was done by running the 
hand cultivator, with the rake attach- 
ment, lightly lengthwise along the 


I‘ THE title seems a bit: contra- 





row, so as to level it down and stir the 
soil a bit, and thus killing the weeds 
almost before they started. It is -al- 
most remarkable the amount of terri- 
tory that can be covered in this way 
in a very few hours. 

This treatment was given only twice 
on account of almost constant showers, 
but it did the trick. It may be of in- 
terest to record that the last trip over 
with the cultivator, the tips were 
showing through, but the light culti- 
vation did not break any considerable 
number and even those few came right 
along in a day or two. This method 
of early cultivation will be followed 
the coming year, for it seems to be 
the answer to the “weed” question. 

Bulblets, which had been separated 
into several lots were made the sub- 
ject of an experiment, as they were 
respectively soaked, some a few days, 
some a few weeks, some were “rag- 
dolled,” some sprouted in sand, and 
some planted dry. All were given the 
same method of planting as the large 
bulbs, except that they were not put 
in as deep, nor ridged as highly. 

No appreciable difference could be 
noted between the different treat- 
ments, nor in the subsequent growth, 
some varieties of course showing a 
much higher per cent of germination 
than others. This test of bulblet 
treatment cannot be taken as final for 
the reason that extremely wet weather 
prevailed from the time of planting 
until the crop was dug. Had the sea- 
son been a dry one the story might 
have been very different. 

This Spring the bulblets will be 
given a reasonable soaking, and the 
expensive varieties will be rag-doll 
sprouted. 

It is estimated that of the forty 
varieties planted, totaling nearly a 
bushel of bulblets, that the germina- 
tion was about sixty per cent. This 
in heavy clay soil, and with very wet, 
cold conditions. 

Le Marechal Foch, (of which a peck 
was planted, sowing thickly,) Mrs. 
Pendleton, Red Copper, Los Angeles, 
Sheila, Snow Glory, Pink Wonder, Joe 
Coleman, E. J. Shaylor, Giant Nymph, 
Crimson Glow, and a few others, came 
along from eighty to hundred per 
cent. The rest trailed behind, from 
fifty per cent down to Purple Glory, 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, and J. A. Carbone 
which were total failures; call it soil, 
culture, fertilizer, weather conditions, 
variety, or what you like,—these are 
the cold facts and the writer has no 
set opinion. 

The bulbs from this bulblet plant- 
ing averaged about No. 4’s; that is 
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there were quite a good per cent of 
number 2 and 3, and also No. 5, and 
6, but the 4’s predominated by a large 
majority. 

No difference could be noted be- 
tween the bulblets that were sown 
very thickly, or very scattering. Some 
came forty to the foot of row and 
some only eight or ten, but this did 
not seem to have much bearing on the 
size of the bulbs harvested. This will 
be tried out thoroughly next year; as, 
if it holds true, it should lower the 
cost of small bulb production as the 
labor of growing a thickly-sown row 
is no greater than one thinly sown; in 
fact, the weeds get a better start in 
the thin rows. 

On account of the excessive rain- 
fall, the mud problem was with us at 
harvest time. This is how it was 
handled: After loosening the rows 
with a manure fork, the bulbs were 
lifted with a garden trowel and part 
of the dirt shaken off, the tops twisted 
off and the bulbs thrown into a bushel 
box with a one-eighth-inch wire mesh 
bottom. When half full it was taken 
to a spring-hole in a convenient brook 
and the whole mess stirred by hand 
and shaken up in the water, and in a 
surprisingly short time the mud dis- 
appeared leaving the bulbs clean and 
white. Bulblets that go through an 
eight-inch mesh are, to my mind, 
better off at the bottom of the pond, 
and not many go through. 

Plenty of boxes with window-screen 
bottoms were provided and these half- 
filled boxes left out in the air for a 
day or two and then dried out in a 
—— cellar that was well-venti- 
lated. 


The Hardiness of Gladioli 


| py many years I faithfully took up 
all the corms. The soil on the old 
homestead was heavy clay and the 
yard where we planted our bulbs 
rather wet and I do not remember 
even knowing of a bulb living through. 
The Gladioli I then had were a dark 
red all alike;—that was sixty years 
ago. 

About forty years ago a neighbor 
gave me some yellow and scarlet ones. 
Another woman said her mother had 
some like them that were hardy. She 
got some from her mother for me. 
I planted them in what I thought a 
rather sheltered place. They lived and 
bloomed for several years, growing 
poorer and poorer every year until 
but few were alive. I took them up. 
The soil they were planted in was dry 
and sandy. 

I have bought some and some I have 
raised from seed and a good many 
have been given to me and I have 
quite a collection. Having a lot of 
small bulbs and more of some kinds 
than I cared to plant, I dug a trench 
along the upper side of the garden 
close to the fence where they would 
not be disturbed and scattered a lot 
of large and small corms in it. I 
kept it weeded out and sometimes 
mulched it in cold weather. Always 
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there are some blooms, enough to look 
nice, and some years they bloom full. 
I thought perhaps they were deep in 
the ground but in weeding them, 
found some very near the surface. 

Every year a lot of large and small 
Gladioli come up in the garden and 
sometimes bloom. I notice though 
that often after they bloom, that is 
the last of them. They do not come 
up a second year but smaller ones 
that do not bloom come up year after 
year until they bloom. 

I have never as I know of, had 
seedlings live over Winter. Always 
those that bloomed have been just like 
some I had before, so I think it is al- 
ways the offsets that live among the 
small ones. I do not know about the 
larger ones, but as I often plant them 
where I planted the year before, I 
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find when digging the trenches old 
bulbs, some soft and some all right. 
As I have several varieties, I have 
thought some kinds may be hardier 
than others. In only one case have I 
had them stay in the ground and in- 
crease. 

At present a few small bulbs of 
Mme. Lemoine got buried deep along 
one side of the garden. They have 
increased fast and last year threw up 
thirty or more blossom stalks. The 
bunch is as large around as a bushel 
basket. 

With my experience, I cannot call 
the Gladioli hardy. While it may live, 
one can never be sure it will. What 
I should call a hardy plant would be 
one that not only lives, but increases 


naturally. 
I. E. C., (N. W. Penna.) 





Blooming Glads from Bulblets 


BY W. WHITE, (Que.) 


N THE December issue, page 562, 
is an article under heading “The 
Blooming Bulblets.” I would like 

to give my experience on this ques- 
tion and also on mulching. 

This has been my first year with 
mulching and what I used was a mix- 
ture of one part sand and three parts 
stable manure which had been made 
up the year previous. I spread same 
one-inch thick over my bed of Glads 
and bulblets. I also grew a few with- 
out mulch, but never did they give me 
the results of those that were mulched. 

My land is very heavy and if you 
happen to omit hoeing after a rain, 
within two or three days you can put 
your hands down the cracks in the 
soil;—that’s what started me using 
a mulch. I am now relieved of hoe- 
ing, giving me more time to attend to 
other duties around the garden, at the 
same time after each rain they get a 
certain amount of feeding from the 
top which also saves time in using 
fertilizer, which you would have to 
do if you did not mulch. 

I only buy bulbs when I am unable 
to buy bulblets. My reason is because 
I can buy much cheaper, especially 
among the high-priced varieties which 
we feel we like to try; and also I can 
determine the age of my bulb, which 
I cannot do by buying bulbs, as I con- 
sider for exhibition work a bulb is not 
much use after three years. 

Some varieties of Glads will give 
very large bulbs from bulblets, while 
others will only give small ones. I 
have lifted bulbs grown from bulblets 
as large as 234 inches. 

Among the expensive varieties I 
bought this year I bloomed Rita Beck, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mrs. Konynenburg, 
Century, Albatross, Heavenly Blue, 
Orchid Lady, Mary Frey, Coryphee, 
Mary Ellen, Marokko, Mrs. Gertrude 
Pfitzer, Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, Troubadour 
and the Orchid. Those that failed to 
bloom for me were Rippling Water, 
Red Tornado, Ruffolace, Jubilee, Mam- 


moth White, Pauline Kunderd, Pearl 
of California, Marmora, Roi Albert, 
King Tut, Professor Keesom, Snow- 
maiden, Yellow Wonder (P), Yellow 
Perfection, and Stutgardia. Most of 
these I started in pots as our Spring 
here is very late and we cannot do 
any planting outside before the 10th 
of May, but I will give you some re- 
sults of planting in the open ground. 

On May 13th, I planted bulblets of 
Doris Hyde, Jacoba Van Beijerin, Fern 
Kyle, Marietta, Golden Dream, Paul 
Pfitzer, Orange Queen, Paramount and 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, result is as follows: 


Plants Bloomed 

RR ne 12 2 
Jacoba Van Beijerin._.--..----- 36 2 
. i Sea are 10 5 
ae 10 10 
oo ES ee eee 7 6 
OR See ee eee 52 50 
RE ee 14 14 
ee Oe ere 60 53 
i eS eee ee enee 14 


They were all bulblets of one-fourth 
inch with the exception of Paramount 
which were very small. 

On May the 20th, I planted 38 bulb- 
lets of Mrs. F. C. Peters. I very often 
read that this is a hard one to bloom, 
but I bloomed nine of them. 

On June 14, I planted bulblets of 
Crimson Glow, Bengal Tiger, Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, Marie Kunderd, Capt. 
Boynton, W. H. Phipps, Henry Ford, 
Catherine Coleman, Butterboy, Purple 
Glory, E. J. Shaylor, Giant Nymph, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Richard Diener, Mrs. 
Lorhman, Heinrich Kanzelieter, Rose 
Ash and Albania, and I bloomed some 
of Marie Kunderd, Butterboy, Purple 
Glory, Giant Nymph, Heinrich Kan- 
zelieter and Albania, and nearly all of 
Crimson Glow and E. J. Shaylor. 

I grew around 100 bulblets of each 
of these. 

I would like to correct the statement 
of Robert B. Lowry on page 561, who 
states Paul Pfitzer resembles Purple 
Glory. Paul Pfitzer is the finest 
purple grown to date while Purple 
Glory is a maroon red, a vast dif- 
ference in colors. 


Notes on “Blue” Glads = | 
OME really fine lavend peat: 
S Glads are now being “aie Ue 
colors hardly dared dreamed for 
years back. Many of the bet 
from ae and still a 
eventually the chosen 9 : 
found in all real Glad Fan's vil hi 


Heavenly Blue is to me 
finest of the blue or lavenmall te 
but my favorite of over three h 
varieties. The color of the 
opened blooms is simply a revelation 
a clear, azure blue. This color is, how. 
ever, rather fading, and the §, 
toward top of spikes are about g tinta 
white. The plant is of good growth 
and good propagator. 

Ave Maria is another fine one 
Pfitzer, Germany; large, light blue 
with small purple blotches, 
ingly fine form and substance, 

Minuet is about in a class by itself 
for a pure, self-lavender, someti 
covered with a flush of pink, but 
tiful always. The lavender-blue color 
of G. Farrar is fine, but with me thp 
spikes are too short. 

Mary Frey is designed for the 
heights of popularity, a sort of glori. 
fied Mrs. F. C. Peters, but ext 
early and a wonderful propagaty 


Mrs. F. C. Peters has been very pop. 
lar and is still valuable owing to lap 
blooming; a rosy lavender with m. 


roon blotch. 
B. L.. Smith, a very delicate 


mauve with cream throat, is apt toh 


a delicate grower. . 
The variety Berty Snow from 
land is superb, a soft lavenderpy 
with white blotch; many open blog 
at once. I greatly admire Lape 
Bride, a sort of greyish-lavenders 
Lavender America is another got 
in lavender-pink. . 
The Orchid is rather a dainty 
tractive thing but to the ordinary ii 
ers at least is not distinct in type) 
form from plain Primulinus. 2: 

Of the dark blues Veilchenblag) 
the best, a very outstanding sori” 
Van Konynenburg is a §& 



































lighter, only of moderate growth, al 
a Glad I consider has been too mith 


dark-violet 
shade, is quite good as to color, bit 
the plant is of only fair growth am 
bulbs liable to disease. a 


praised. 


Kirchoff’s Violet, a 


Aida, a very dark violet with: 
blotches is quite fine, and an 
and strong grower. : 











Othello, a shade of dark viole . 





one of my favorites. 











violet is much admired. 
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Don’t dare omit our old frie 
Baron Hulot. No other Glad as 
has his royal purple countenance, ~ 

Sovereign by Vaughn is along Wi 
color with somewhat larger flowe 
The one called Royal Purple is newe 
the Hulot shade at all, being a sore 
improved Anna Eberius. te 


H. D. SuTTie, (N.Y) 
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Pewter 
BY LILLIAN A. TWITCHELL 


his food and drink is universal 

and as old as he. To satisfy it 
he has fashioned vessels of crude clay, 
wood, metal, porcelain and glass. 

Silver was the perquisite of the 
wealthy; some less precious metal had 
to solve the problem for the poorer 

ple and to act as common ware for 
the rich. Hence the alloy of tin we 
know as Pewter. 

The best old English Pewter was 
made of 112 parts tin to 26 of copper. 
The less desirable grades were al- 
loyed with lead, sometimes making a 
compound dangerous to health when 
foods were kept in the dishes made of 
it. Because of this, the use of lead in 
the alloy had to be regulated by law, 
where that was possible. In some 
Pewter there was no copper, but the 
tin was hardened by the addition of 
small amounts of antimony and bis- 
muth. What we know as Britannia 
Metal contained, if good, 150 parts of 


Mit: need for containers for 


tin to 10 of antimony and 8 of copper. 
The craft of the pewterer is one of 
the most ancient. All civilized nations 
have made Pewter. In it the Chinese 
in particular have excelled in the 
beauty of the forms and the perfection 
of the metal into which they some- 
times incorporated gold, silver and 
brass. Pewter dishes have been found 
among Roman remains in England. 
In France in 1395 there was a woman 
pewterer in business. Through the 
centuries from the 14th to the middle 
of the 19th, all over Europe vast quan- 
tities of Pewter were produced, both 
for church and household purposes. 
In England, guilds grew up for the 
regulation of standards of purity and 
the members of the guilds were re- 
quired to have served a regular ap- 
prenticeship before becoming master 
pewterers, and to own and have re- 
corded an individual touch mark. 
These were kept by the Worshipful 
Company of pewterers in London, a 





Fig. 1. 


Communion Flagon and Chalices 





Fig. 2. English Pewter 
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great center of manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

No such rules governed the produc- 
tion of Pewter in America. Hence 
much lead was likely to be used in the 
alloy and much Pewter plate was un- 
marked. Some people say that all un- 
marked Pewter is American, but this 
is not true. Itinerate pewterers trav- 
eled all over England mending dam- 
aged Pewter. By them much fine 
marked Pewter was melted and recast 
in the molds they carried with them. 
These itinerants were not likely to be 
members of a guild and therefore left 
their recast vessels unmarked. They 
frequently lowered the quality of the 
Pewter too, by adding lead. 

Immense quantities of English 
Pewter were imported into this 
country. Boston was the center for 
the distribution of the English Pewter 
and also the chief seat of domestic 
manufacture during the first part. of 
the colonial period. She had a 
pewterer, Thomas Bumsteed, estab- 
lished there in 1654. New York and 
Philadelphia soon followed her in im- 
portance as centres of manufacture 
and distribution. English Pewter 
forms were very simple and almost 
without ornamentation. American 
forms were modeled on the English. 
The only distinctive American form, 
it is said, is the lamp. 

Pewterers were classified as sad- 
waremen, those who made plates, plat- 
ters and trenchers; hollowware men; 
and triflers who made toys, buttons, 
eam buckles and other small arti- 
cles. 

Pewter is made today as in the past 
by casting, hammering or spinning. 
The most important part of a pewter- 
er’s equipment is his molds. These 
used to be so expensive that the guilds 
kept the molds and loaned them to 
members. The swage is the anvil on 
which the plates and platters are ham- 
mered and the marks of the hammer- 
ing are plainly to be seen on their 
under sides. Many vessels like tank- 
ards, flagons, coffee and tea pots were 
cast in sections which were later sold- 
ered together. On the base of some 
pieces of Pewter may be seen concen- 
tric circles like those found on the 
bottom of old Leeds and Bristol china. 
These are evidence of spinning and 
recall the potter’s wheel. 

Various marks are to be found on 
Pewter. The most important is the 
touch mark, the maker’s individual 


stamp. English pewterers often 
stamped in addition the rose and 
crown. So too did some American 


pewterers, and with us the eagle was 
a favorite device. An X indicates 
Pewter of fine quality. On much 
English. Pewter four small marks in 
shields side by side, like the hall marks 
on silver, are to be found. These are 
called hall marks and are of no im- 
portance since they are only imita- 
tions of silver marks. Letters punched 
in the rims of plates are generally the 
initials of owners. On English Pewter 
we may find a government stamp, 
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letters like G. R. with a rose or other 
device crowned. Such are found on 
Pewter measures sometimes with the 
initials of a maker and a date in an- 
other stamp. Crowned letters how- 
ever are found on other articles than 
measures and cannot always be relied 
on as fixing the date of a piece, for 
V. R. crowned has been found on 
pieces made long before Victoria’s 
accession. 

There were a goodly number of dis- 
tinguished American pewterers. Two 
families of Connecticut pewterers are 
particularly interesting, the Dan- 
forths and Boardmans. T. D. & S. B. 
is a desirable mark to find on a piece. 
It means Thomas Danforth and Sher- 
man Boardman. These two Board- 
mans were brothers and the name 
Danforth shows an intermarriage be- 
tween the families. They belong to 
the second quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Notable among our 18th century 
workers in this metal were Thomas 
Badger and Richard Austin of Boston, 
Frederick Bassett and Henry Will of 
New York, William Will of Philadel- 
phia, and in Rhode Island the Mel- 
villes of Newport and Samuel Hamlin 
and Gershom Jones of Providence. In 
addition to the Danforths and Board- 
mans, prominent names of the 19th 
century include Ashbil Griswold of 
Meriden, Conn., William Calder and 
Samuel E. Hamlin of Providence, 
R. I., and in Massachusetts, Roswell 
Gleason of Dorchester and Israel 
Trask of Beverly. 

When in the making of any object, 
quantity production is the aim, design 
and careful workmanship are likely to 
be lost sight of. Much Britannia ware 
was produced under these conditions 
in the mid-19th century; the metal 
nearly tin, designs poor and objects 
machine made. Such a product is not 
worth collecting. 

Pewter is a step in the evolution of 
dishes from wood to china. Blue Staf- 
fordshire helped to put it from the 
market. In attempting to copy silver 
and Sheffield plate forms its makers 
departed from the forms best suited 
to it. The discovery of electroplat- 
ing was a strong element contributing 
to its loss of hold on the people. To- 
day Pewter is once more in favor and 
beautiful objects are again being made 
in this lovely alloy. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

No.1 American communion flagon 
and chalices by Roswell Gleason of be- 
tween 1835 and 1845. 

No.2 Two plates and a platter of 
English Pewter. The platter by 
Samuel Ellis, a master pewterer in 
1745. 





Those beautiful Japanese Calendars 
have had their reputations damaged 
by calling them calendars, because the 
word is applied to advertising. There 
is no advertising matter on them and 
they are a beautiful example of the 
hand-work of the .clever Japanese. 
(See subscription rewards in adv. col.) 
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Bearded Irises 


BY G. P. BAKER, (In Bulletin of the Iris Society) 


Y INTRODUCTION to the Bearded 

Iris is of very long standing: I 

would not like to say how long, 
suffice it to admit that I remember ac- 
companying my friend, Mr. George Yeld, 
to Parker’s Nursery at Tooting, where I 
purchased the nucleus of my present col- 
lection, which includes some of today’s 
favourites, such as Pallida Dalmatica, 
Celeste, and Odoratissima, Atropur- 
purea, Cengialti, Cordelia, Gracchus, 
Darius, Ganymede, Jacquesiana Vic- 
torine, Innocenza, Queen of May, and 
possibly others of doubtful origin. 

In my early gardening days I made no 
particular study how best to grow the 
Iris, but subsequently when in Italy, 
Bulgaria, and Asia Minor, having ob- 
served them growing in vases surmount- 
ing the pillars of a gateway, or on the 
roof of an oriental fountain, or in the 
chinks of mortar-made stone walls, much 
as Wallflowers and Snapdragons grow in 
this country, I came to the conclusion I 
would try them on a clay soil bank over- 
looking and surrounding a sunken lawn. 
The position has proved very successful; 
there is no danger of the plants becom- 
ing water-logged, and when in full bloom 
their varied colours, like so much stained 
glass, can be viewed from the sunken 
lawn with great advantage. 

A weli-worked stiff loam or even clay 
with some mortar grit on such a site is 
an ideal mixture. The Bearded Irises 
make very long roots, working down- 
wards through the clay a foot or more 
long; they are also surface feeders, and 
in this connection great care must be 
exercised not to disturb the surface of 
the soil during the growing season. The 
Iris is amongst the hardiest and most ac- 
commodating plants we have, and it has 
been for this reason that amateurs have 
taken advantage of their good nature 
to relegate them to shady places under 
trees and to any odd corners. They will 
grow in such places, but they will not 
flower; they delight in sunshine, where 
the rhizomes growing on the surface of 
the ground may ripen and ensure healthy 
plants for the following year. 

Now although I am an advocate of a 
bank, terrace, or a slope, I will not con- 
demn any level plot, provided always 
that it is well trenched and well drained. 
Some of my more precious varieties are 
so located, only I take care to give 
them a lighter soil. It must, however, 
be pointed out, that on a flat surface 
they are more prone to rot at the base 
of the stem. When this occurs the dis- 
eased portion must be immediately cut 
out, and a dressing of silver sand, to 
which may be added a weak solution of 
Condy’s fluid and water, inserted in and 
around the wound. The alternative is 
to eut away a larger portion of the 
plant and burn it. 

My enthusiasm for the culture of the 
Iris is due to Mr. George Yeld, the first 
President of the Iris Society. Some 
years ago he sent me some of his seed- 
lings, his intention being that“¥ should 
raise them as a sort of understudy to 
















similar plants he was growing ; 
for exhibition purpenen. It oo Yor 
that my plants were not only ready ae 
exhibition when wanted, but ¢ for 
sessed the merit of being partj a 
good. In this way Lord of June 
Asia both made their début, = 
ceiving Awards of Merit at the R, Hg 
The stems of Asia, if my memory 
me aright, measured 4 feet 7 inches 

I make it a practice to divide and 
transplant my plants into fresh sai 
every fourth year, as soon after 
ing as possible. I plant the larger vari. 
eties from one and a half to two 
apart, and as this planting suffices fop 
one year’s growth, I destroy or 
every other plant in the second or third 
year. In this way the clumps in the 
early part of the fourth year are 3 feet 
to 3 feet 6 inches across, and I haw 
counted as many as twenty to thirty 
stems to a clump. 

In taking up the culture and study ¢ 
such a genus as the Iris as a hobby, one 
is naturally led to investigate its 
history. It would appear that the Irs 
of 300 years ago was grown more fy 
its medicinal and perfumery propertig 
than as garden plants. In Gerardes 
“Herball,” 1633, some thirty varietig 
are described or illustrated, and the» 
cover the whole field of the then knom 
genus as grown “in the gardens of Lo. 
don amongst Herbarists and other lovey 
of plants.” Florence, Dalmatia, Ge. 
many, and Austria each had their Fle 
de luce, Iris Susiana or Chalcedonig 
being credited as the Fleur de luce ¢ 
Turkey. 

In Holland at this same period an 
earlier, Irises were raised from seed in 
the same way as the Dutch raised Tulip, 
In the early part of the nineteenth ce- 
tury, when the French horticulturists 
commenced to grow their plants aly 
from seed, it is estimated that a hundrei 
or more varieties were known and listed 
Not, however, in the preceding centuries, 
nor yet in the last century was hybri 
ization practised with any method, ani 
it is only during the last twenty year 
that cultivators have adopted hybridim 
tion on any scientific basis. The great 
strides made in recent years by the ir 
troduction of natural species from Asia 
Minor mark an entirely new develop 
ment. Such varieties as Cyprian, 
Ricardi, Mesopotamica, Trojana, ani 
Amas offer the hybridizer good strong 
parents on which to work, the dominant 
feature being long broad falls and larg 
standards. My own personal experient 
in hybridizing is of too recent a dale 
to offer any helpful information on th 
subject. I make no claim to have pr 
duced anything uncommon. I havet 
artificial cross-fertilizing with certain d 
the Dominion, Cypriana, and Pallida 
rieties. The fecundity of the pollen d 
Dominion as compared to any other 
the hybrids has astounded me, and Ww 
I have been quite successful in fertilizing 
and raising seedlings from Dominion @ 
to Neptune, Asia, Alcazar, Boyer and’ 
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have not succeeded in reversing 


white, I 
P ‘ f hybrids, of which 
ace O y ’ 

ee x result, and introduced by 
i. Bliss, will possess particular 

rit to Iris raisers in a climate such as 
It is a plant of exceptional vigour, 

‘will withstand our variable climate 

4:0, better than varieties of Syrian 
cond lestinian parentage. My clumps 
af Dominion at this season when the 
ads are not visible are in perfect con- 
dition (far better than the majority of 
other sorts); the colour of the foliage 

‘< blue-green, taking after Cordelia, one 
of its grandparents. The texture of the 
yelvet fall of Dominion is really re- 
markable; no looms of Keshan or Genoa 
ever produced any silk velvet to equal 
Nature’s rich weaving. There is, how- 
ever, one serious fault in its growth; 
the main stem is sturdy and not high, 
but the buds on the lateral branches 
grow and point inwards towards the 
stem, which gives them the appearance 
of being in the way; it lacks the tall 
pranching habit of hybrids of Pallida 
and Trojana origin to make it the most 
perfect Iris of the Germanica variety, 
in my judgment, so far produced. _ 

It is doubtful if the true mesopotamica 
can be grown with success in this 
country. M. Denis, in the south of 
France, gave me some plants and pre- 
dicted I would not succeed with them. 
He was correct; I can no more grow them 
than I can the white Iris of Kashmir. 
In 1907, and again in 1922, I received 
some roots of this variety; they flowered 
in the following year, and towards the 
Autumn they grew apace, so much so 
that when the Winter set in and other 
Irises discarded many of their leaves, 
my clumps exhibited no signs of with- 
ering. Fearing they would be caught 
by wind and frost, I had them enclosed 
within a screen and protected overhead. 
The following year, 1923, they did not 
bloom, and although at the moment the 
plants have an abundance of leaves, some 
of which are broad and large, their 
colour is not healthy; too yellow and in- 
clined to be blotchy and irregular in 
tone. 

Pumila Irises I have grown for a num- 
ber of years, having either collected the 
original plants myself when in my 
younger days of business or climbing 
mountains took me into the Near East, 
or else they have been sent to me from 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Tur- 
key, or Armenia. It was my good 
fortune to have Dr. Post, of Beyrout, 


the author of “Flora of Syria, Palestine, 


and Sinai,” in my party on the Mysian 
Mt..Olympus. We camped at different 
altitudes and collected some 140 varieties 
of plants above an altitude of 5-6,000 
feet. Dr. Post was an indefatigable 
worker, for, although by no means a 
young man, he never would rest or eat 
his meal on returning to camp for the 
day until he had sorted and pressed all 
the plants we had collected. 


Pumila, Irises of the natural species 
are not so easy to grow as the Ger- 
manica. They sulk and sometimes for 
no apparent reason refuse to bloom. 
Like the Oncocyclus, they need special 
study; one has to learn the conditions 
under which they grow in their own 
habitat and cultivate accordingly. 


In Greece and the Levant the rains 
are usually torrential in September- 
tober, and continue with more or less 
rain, snow, and sunshine throughout the 
Winter. In April-May fine weather sets 


in and lasts throughout the Summer. 
From July to September the rhizomes 
get a thorough baking, and it is under 
these conditions that we must also treat 
this species in order to ensure successful 
culture. 

I have had many failures which would 
bring to despair many gardeners, but 
these Dwarf Irises appeal to me as 
friends. I have lived with them in the 
hills, and, notwithstanding disappoint- 
ments, I have had some delights; I can- 
not and will not abandon them. I have 
one much treasured clump of a variety 
of Balkana from the battle front in 
Macedonia, the hills overlooking Lake 
Doiran, sent home eight years ago. The 
colony, now composed of some ten plants, 
is growing in a somewhat raised posi- 
tion, within the rim of a barrel cut in 
half, its bottom knocked out and inserted 
in the ground. It, of course, has good 
drainage, and is made up of loam and 
mortar rubbish. I ripen the rhizomes 
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very much as one does the Oncocyclus 
variety by covering the plants with a 
frame, though, of course, in a less severe 
degree. In October-November I give 
fresh soil and growth starts again. 

In conclusion, a word of caution: Do 
not encourage your Irises to outgrow 
their strength. I have in my mind a 
noble and curiously-coloured variety, in- 
troduced by M. Denis, with much Ricardi 
strain in its constitution, named Mme. 
Durand. Three years ago this plant 
bloomed and seeded so generously that 
towards the end of the Summer it lost 
all its leaves and looked hopelessly dead. 
When I took up the rhizomes I found 
them without roots; accordingly I re- 
planted them in a specially prepared new 
bed, and now after two years they have 
recovered their normal vitality, and 
promise again to bear offspring. Irises 
after all are only like all other plants, 
and must not be expected to do more 
than they naturally should. 














A Peony Potpourri 


BY “DUNSALEN,” (Ind.) 


of real beauty :— 

Kelway’s Glorious, Le Cygne, 
Solange, Therese, Tourangelle, Walter 
Faxon, Milton Hill, Eugenie Verdier, 
(not Eugene), Mons. Jules Elie, Phil- 
lippe Rivoire, La France and Jubilee. 
Of course these are not all. There are 
some of the new high-priced ones like 
Alice Harding, Mrs. A. M. Brand and 
Pres. Wilson; but they are beyond the 
reach of a good many yet. Personally 
I do not care for that group like Mme. 
Jules Dessert, Martha Bulloch, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Reine Hortense, but of 
course that is just a matter of taste. 


I AM giving here a list of Peonies 


I had in my mind this last Summer 
to make a check of fragrant varieties, 
but when I would see a group of 
women raving over the fragrance of a 
bouquet of white singles, rank with 
pollen, I said, “what’s the use?” 
About five per cent of the men are 
color-blind and I think a greater per 
cent of women are odor-blind. Maybe 
my big nose is super-sensitive but 
there are very few Peonies of which 
I really like the odor, and any Peony 
that carries pollen is not fit to smell 
after the pollen ripens. 


We have an authentic Peony bud- 
sport, a dark pink Peony of Kelway’s 
which for three years sent up one 
stalk with a bloom like the rest in 
every particular, but color. It was 
red. We marked the stalk and two 
years ago dug the clump. The part of 
the crown with the red flower was 
cut out with its quota of roots and all 
was replanted. The next year it was 
frosted but this year it had seven 


blooms, all red. The rest of the clump 
was still pink. Since we found this 
I have learned of a light-pink sport of 
Edulis Superba. 


A couple of months ago there was 
a Peony article in THE FLOWER 
GROWER which was a mine of misin- 
formation. The writer said there 
were two American growers who 
listed a hundred varieties and one Hol- 
lander who listed one hundred and 
fifty. Can she name two growers 
worthy of the name who do not list 
more than a hundred? Gunn says he 
has over nine hundred. Good & Welch 
about as many. The Peony Society’s 
check list has about sixteen hundred 
known varieties of Chinensis, (not 
counting the Tree Peonies), and de- 
scribe three hundred and sixty that 
are rated eight or over. 


Festiva Maxima is not a good cut 
flower if it has to be shipped’ and 
stored. 


Yes, plant big clumps in the Florida 
sand but don’t do it in the North. 


As to the use of manure on Peonies: 
If the advocates of its use would 
qualify their statements like this:— 
Use well-rotted manure and work it 
in around the plant, not on it, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. But we do not 
plant Peonies on ground that has had 
manure within two years, and we do 
not have the rich, black loess Brother 
Cooper saw in Iowa, for in one row 
across forty acres our plants are in 
three distinct types of soil. I have 
seen too many plants rotted by the 
use of manure for me to use it. 
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Editorial Notes 


| pie Spring a dealer sent me, in ad- 

dition to a fairly good-sized order 
of Roses, an Artemisia, Silver King, 
“just to introduce it.” The little soft, 
grey, plant grew well and in the late 
Autumn was one big head of tiny grey 
blossoms. It looked too inviting to 
be left out to freeze, so as an experi- 
ment the stem was cut off, which 
really constituted all but about six 
inches of the whole plant. That same 
stem in a pale green glass vase, 
placed on a mantel where it is re- 
flected in a mirror has been the sub- 
ject of inquiry by nearly everyone who 
enters the room. “What is that lovely 
thing?” “Is that Heather?” “How 
does it grow?” “Is it a perennial?” 
“Where can one get it?” Thus the 
questions flow on. Unfortunately, I 
am unable to give the inquirers much 
information other than its name and 
where it was obtained. Although I 
was not so informed there is no doubt 
in my mind that it is a perennial, but 
how hardy can be answered better in 
the Spring. As a precaution a small 
peach basket was placed over it and 
securely staked down for a winter 
protection. 


That this attractive addition to 
winter bouquets and grey foliaged- 
garden plants is readily propagated 
seems to be proved from the fact that 
a shoot, larger than the original was 
when it arrived, was found at least 
eighteen inches away from the parent 
plant. This was cut off and given to 
a friend; then in early December 
while mounding up some Hybrid Tea 
Roses with dirt, two tiny shoots of 
Artemisia were discovered very close 
to the Roses. These were taken up 
with so much earth that they just 
could not know that they were being 
moved in the first month of Winter, 
and were placed not far from the 
original plant where they could be 
covered by the same basket. At this 


rate I will soon have quite a colony 
of new plants, but let the good work 
go on, they are attractive enough to 





be welcome and an excess can easily 
be disposed of. 


Here is an interesting clipping 
about the California Poppy and from 
a most reliable source. 


THE CALIFORNIA POPPY 


As to the name of the Golden Poppy 
of California, writes David Starr Jor- 
dan to the San Francisco Chronicle “A 
hundred years ago Johann Friedrich 
Eschscholtz was a Russian naturalist of 
note, director of the museum at Dor- 
pat. On the Rurik, a Russian vessel, 
which sailed around the world, Capt. 
Alto Kotzebue about 1820, Eschscholtz 
was naturalist and surgeon. On the 
same ship, as botanist, was Adelbert 
von Chamisso, later known as a dis- 
tinguished poet and as the author of the 
strange story of Peter Schlemihi, the 
unlucky man who sold his shadow to the 
devil. Chamisso was born in France of 
a noble family, later driven to Germany 
by the French revolution. The Rurik 
sailed along the California coast, and 
somewhere near San Luis Obispo, as 
the story goes, Chamisso went ashore. 
He came back with a sheaf of golden 
flowers. These he showed to his good 
friend, Dr. Eschscholtz, saying: ‘ There 
is a splendid flower, new to science, and 
I am going to name it for you.’ So the 
botanical name of our Wild Poppy be- 
came Eschscholtzia, California. It is a 
name hard to spell, but easy to pro- 
nounce—as Russian names very often 
are. The first scientific name properly 
given to a plant or animal must hold 
against all others. But Eschscholtzia 
is a technical name only, just as the Oak 
is Quercus or the Madrono Arbutus. In 
private life we may call this jewel of 
the Poppy family the Golden Poppy, the 
California Poppy, or Spanish fashion, 
la ‘copra de oro.’ Scientific names of 
plants are required only for dress 
parade.” 


Wouldn’t it add greatly to the in- 
terest of gardening if gardeners 
would take more time to learn about 
the common everyday life found 
there? In a letter from college is this 
paragraph: 


“In Biology ‘lab.’ yesterday we had 
the earthworm. At first it was terrible 
but gradually we got toughened to it. 
The worms were dead and had been in 
solution for some time. We had to 
count the number of segments on our 
specimen and pick it up in our hands 
(ugh!!) and feel the setae (the little 
things he crawls with). Then we had to 
cut him open, pin him down on a tray, 
cover him with water, examine his in- 
sides and draw them. Just think, a 
worm has a brain, a nerve system, an 
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alimentary canal, intestine, 
hearts (5 pairs). I never thoy 
a worm having much of any ingi 
- certainly has. I forgot to 
is crop and gizzard. It w 
teresting.” aS very in 
To this girl the anglewo 
never again be just a worm. ™m wal 


Would that laboratory work Were 
possible for us grown ups. 


He 





Useful Hints for March 


F THERE is anything that failed 
to get on your seed or plant list 
order it now. The days slip g 

so fast that seed-sowing and planting. 
time will be here very soon, and they 
it will quickly be too late. Remem. 
ber the ever-true old adage: “No time 
like the present.” 


The temptation to order ch 
plants is great, but resist it if you 
can. The higher priced are gene 
well worth the difference. This dog 
not apply however to Peonies anj 
things of that ilk, where high Prices 
usually mean new varieties and gear. 
city of stock. It is true that some 
dealers are much higher priced thay 
others -of equal reliability, being 
greedy for a greater percentage of 
profit. Common sense would of 
course direct one to order from the 
reliable firm that charges only enough 
to realize a fair profit. But the ad. 
vertisements to be shunned are thoge 
that offer all kinds of wonderfyl 
plants or seeds for next to nothing, 
Dealers are not in business to give 
something for nothing and it is right 
they should not be. 


Possibly late in the month some of 
the coverings may be removed, but 
leave them close at hand to be put 
back if needed. It is often a good 
plan to lift the coverings carefully 
with a fork and then shake ther 
back lightly as in this way they will 
dry out and admit more light and air 
to the plants. 


It may be that covering will need 
to be applied to plants during this 
month that have not been protected 
through the Winter. Perhaps spring- 
killing is more serious than winter- 
killing if the truth were known. 
March, the month of wind and dust, 
is also by spells a month of very 
bright sunshine. It is becoming more 
and more believed among gardners 
that early-spring sunshine and wi 
do more damage to plants than all 
the cold of Winter, especially if 
the earlier months have been 
supplied with snow. There is pre 
bably no better protection for March 
use than evergreen boughs, but to 
most of us they are not available 
Excelsior can be obtained and will 
make a good substitute. Sometimes 
perhaps a burlap covering during the 
brightest part of the day might be 
wise. At any rate during. this 


changeable season the garden needs 


watching and care. 
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st be well-fed. It is not 
es to begin the work. Cow 


e meal and wood ashes 
ee the best fertilizers | for 
roses. If the snow is not entirely 
one tankage can be applied with 
splendid results. It is very heating 
piwever and must not be allowed to 
touch growing things. It can be 
scattered over a light coating of snow 
which will prevent burning and also 
earry the tankage into the soil when 
melting. Naturally if there is much 
of a slope so that the melting snow 
runs off to a gutter this way of ap- 
plying tankage would be foolish but 
on level ground where the snow- 
water is taken up by the soil, it is 
very effective. Tankage seems to 
lighten the soil, too. 


If setting out trees remember that 
they are among the things that start 
little and grow big, so be very sure 
you are right as to location before you 
go ahead. A little tree that seems 
charmingly placed now, may cut off 
your finest view a few years later. 
Nearly all street shade trees are set 
out too near together. Fifty feet 
seems a long distance apart for small 
trees but it is just about right for 
them when fairly well grown. Still 
on a lot not over 45 feet wide, most 
people crowd two trees and occasion- 
ally three. For the beauty of the city 
as a whole, planning commissions 
should regulate both variety of tree 
to be used on each street and the 
spacing. 

March is a good month for setting 
out trees if the ground becomes soft 
enough. 





Do Plants Prefer Company? 


In a note from “G. G.”’ in reference 
to the raising of Leeks, he points out 
that it is better to transplant young 
plants into boxes, rather than to do so 
in singly small pots. I can corroborate 
this statement from a long experience 
with this very useful vegetable. On one 
occasion, being desirous of having extra 
good plants, I went to the trouble of 
potting a number, only to find that they 
did not make the same progress as 
plants out of the same seed box did, 
which were transplanted in boxes made 
up of the same compost. As pointed out 
by the writer of the paragraph, it is im- 
portant that young Leeks should be 
given at least 9 inches of soil when 
transferred to boxes, so that when the 
time comes for planting them out of 
doors, they will be well equipped with 
roots. I do not know whether the idea 
is far-fetched, but I have noticed other 
seedlings—Tomatoes, for example— 
come on much quicker when companied 
side by side in a pan or box than when 
isolated in a pot to themselves. An old 
grower of Leeks held tenaciously to the 
ovinion that ‘““Leeks grow faster and do 
better when in a box together.” What 
reason he had for saying so, beyond his 
own experience, I do not know, but I 
have certainly noticed that when placed 
in a pot to themselves, they do not turn 
out with roots like those in a moderately 
deep box. 


F. W., in The Garden (English) 
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make up hotbeds in their vineries to as- 
sist the growth of the vines. Bulbs in 
pots and boxes, Spireas, Deutzias, 
Azaleas and similar kinds of plants in 
pots may be placed in the vinery and, at 
first, near the manure heap, and their 
growths will be hastened. Directly the 
vine buds break, remove the heap of 
manure from the house. Rhubarb and 
Seakale may be forced under stages, 
being kept in darkness by fixing mats in 
front of the stage. Hotbeds, under gar- 
den frames, do at first emit rank gases, 
and these would be harmful to tender 


Some Hints on Forcing 


The following are a few general hints 
on the forcing of vegetables and fruits 
under glass or in darkness at this season 
of the year. I will first refer to fruits, 
mainly Grapes, Peaches and Nectarines. 
It was a general practice, forty years 
ago, to place fermenting material in a 
heap in the vinery, near Midwinter, in 
order to supplement the heat from brick 
flues and hot-water pipes. In the case 
of brick flues, the dry heat from them 
was counteracted by the moist heat aris- 


ing from the hotbed on the vine border. 
The warmth also affected the roots of 
the vines, and the latter began to grow 
very kindly. 

In these days, when fuel is scarce and 
dear, amateurs may, with advantage, 


growths if confined in a closed frame. 
There will not be any danger to plant 
life if a small opening is left at the 
top of the frame, as these gases soon 
escape. 


HANTS—in The Garden, (English) 





Delphinium,—Best Blue Flower 
BY MRS. EDWARD F. MANAHAN 


UR best blue flower, as some call 

it, has become indispensable to 

all well-planned gardens. Noth- 

ing else has taken its place. Del- 

phiniums have most delightfully come 

into their own. With a radiance and 

a variety that is a surprise to many 

growers, its blues,—light, dark and 

medium,—enthrall the gardener most. 

A blue garden is usually a very beau- 
tiful thing. 

There are several ways of growing 


Delphiniums. If you must plant 
seeds, plant freshly-gathered seeds, 
dividing plants in the Spring. My 


first experience was with plants that 
were given to me. Now [I have several 
varieties. 

Cold never hurts Delphiniums, they 
are almost the first roots to start 
growth in the Spring. 

They want a very rich soil. Use 
bone meal in the Spring. It saves a 
good deal of root damage by worms 
and grubs. 

In the early Spring, coal ashes and 
bone meal dug in around the roots 
prevents the grubs from working. 

When a plant gets black rot, dig it 
up and throw away. 

If you must buy, it is far better to 


buy seedlings, not root divisions. An 
older plant is much more subject to 
disease and it is far more successful 
to let the plant grow old, as a one 
stalk seedling will be a four or five 
stalk plant next Spring. A _ Del- 
phinium plant is at its best from the 
second to the fifth year. 

Plants can be safely moved in Fall 
and early Spring. Set the plants two 
feet apart with crowns two inches be- 
low the ground, roots well spread. 
When the plants start to grow remove 
all weak shoots. 

Delphiniums bloom in the Summer, 
and if cut back when the blossoms 
fade, there will be fresh blooms in the 
early Fall. 

Water abundantly while the plants 
are growing. Lime is beneficial, but 
do not apply it at the same time as 
bone meal. If the Delphiniums are 
sprayed with Pyrox from time to time 
in the early Spring when they are just 
through the ground, there is less 
danger from “the blacks.” 

Prize Delphiniums must have blooms 
at least twelve inches long. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the 
beautiful blue of the Delphinium and 
the Madonna Lily together. 











Showing how Delphiniums grow in Wisconsin. 








(Photograph by Rena Bauer) 
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Hardy Lilies in the United States 


BY W. N. CRAIG, (Mass.) 
(In Gardener’s Chronicle—English) 


URING the past few years there has 
been a tremendous increase in the 

interest in hardy Lilies in the 
United States. Much of this has fol- 
lowed the introduction and popularisa- 
tion of that most dependable of all gar- 
den Lilies, L. regale, which appears to 
succeed well in nearly every part of this 
country. Commercial plantings of this 
variety are now on a very heavy scale, 
especially in the States adjacent to 
Puget Sound and the South, although 
there are also quite large batches to be 
found in Ohio and the Eastern States. 
Dr. David Griffiths, of Washington, bulb 
expert of the United States Government, 
gathered statistics of the seed and bulb 
production of this Lily for last season; 
it amounted to 350 lbs. of seed and 
about 1,000,000 bulbs. The fecundity of 
this Lily is such that at the present rate 
of production it will not be long before 
it is quite cheap, although hitherto the 
demand has exceeded the supply for 
good-sized bulbs. 


I have found seedlings make headway 
much faster than bulblets, and are 
therefore to be preferred. It seems pass- 
ing strange that while no amount of 
frost will harm L. regale bulbs in the 
soil, and that they are unharmed even if 
allowed to lay on the ground unprotected 
all the Winter, the late spring frosts 
will often cut the shoots down; for this 
reason it has been found necessary in 
the warmer States to lift all the bulbs 
each Fall, store them in a cool cellar 
over Winter, and replant them in the 
regular way in Spring. 

The real value of L. regale as a forc- 
ing Lily is gradually being appreciated. 
While I do not think there is any likeli- 
hood of it ever rivaling L. longifiorum 
as an Easter-flowering plant, on account 
of the greater purity of the latter, L. 
regale is much more graceful and ex- 
perience has shown us that it can be 
forced just as easily as the former. The 
bulbs must, however, be kept out-of- 
doors or in a cold cellar, and not started 
before January; they must then be given 
a temperature of 60°, or even more, at 
night, and they will be flowered easily 
for Easter. I had no trouble in flower- 
ing them earlier than L. longiflorum 
giganteum last year, and found that 
when grown several together, in pans, 
they made admirable Easter plants. 
There seems no good reason why L. 
regale should not soon become as popular 
for pot culture as L. longiflorum, L. 
candidum, L. speciosum, L. auratum and 
L. testaceum are to-day on private 
estates as well as in commercial estab- 
lishments. 


While L. regale is now easily the 
leader amongst hardy Lilies, the great 
renaissance embraces all Lilies which 
will succeed in the open, and plant lovers 
who a few short years ago would not try 
more than half-a-dozen kinds, are now 
eager to try thirty or more. Our climate 
in New England is possibly not so good 
as the British for some Lilies, on ac- 
count of our much more torrid Summers 
and severe Winters; on the other hand, 
we usually get snow as a winter mulch 
over a fairly long season, with the soil 
hard frozen below it, and bulbs do not 
get the soakings they do in ordinary 


English Winters. 
for kinds 
moisture. 
As a rule, the Pacific coast Lilies are, 
at best uncertain here, and the noble 
L. giganteum is rarely met with on this 
side; but, on the contrary I have seen 
L. Henryi here nine feet in height, and 
it has been known to carry seventy-five 
flowers to a stalk; L. testaceum does 
very well; L. croceum, L. Batemanniae, 
L. Hansoni, L. Martagon, L. Willmottiae, 
L. Davidi, L. tenuifolium, all of the Um- 
bellatum, Elegans and Tigrinum section, 
and our fine native sorts, such as L. 
superbum, L. Grayi, L. carolinianum, L. 
canadense and L. philadelphicum, are 
quite at home. L. Sargentiae thrives 
in cold Vermont when deeply planted; 
L. centifolium is evidently going to 
thrive; L. japonicum, in well-drained 


This is all to the good 
which resent too much 


pockets, has, in at least 9 kas 
persisted for ten years, and whee 
peratures go as low as 20° ten. 
at times; while the hybrid met 
Sargentiae and L. L 


I regale, origi 
named L. princeps, when it igitally ' 


as a natural hybrid, and since ep Peared 


L. George C. Creelman and L, Sar. 
when artificially raised in Cang 
very well hundreds of miles north 
Massachusetts. ot 
It is safe to state that too rich gojj 
ruined more Lilies than any other 
cause in American gardens, but g bs 
lovers are gradually beginning to posi 
this, and with deeper planting ang 
use of more sand, leaf-mould and 
moss, better results will follow. Pe, 
growers are able to keep L. auratum 
more than a couple of seasons; | 
that seedlings of both this ang 
speciosum germinate very readily 
from fresh seeds, and I think that in 
the not distant future home-grown } 
of both will be offered, and that ¢ 
while smaller, will, especially in the 
of L. auratum, stay longer with us than 
the large imported bulbs. 





Six Superior Shrubs 
BY GEO. H. BEDFORD, (Penna.) 


O THOSE who are familiar with 

only the old-fashioned Shrubs it 

will be a revelation and a treat 
when they view for the first time a 
bush of Philadelphus virginal, the 
product of that noted French hybrid- 
izer and horticultural genius, Emil 
Lemoine. For hundreds of years the 
common Mock Orange has been known 
and loved for. its chaste beauty, abun- 
dant blossoms, and sweet fragrance; 
indeed it is said to have been the 
especial favorite of, and named after a 
famous Roman general, Philadelphus. 
P. virginal in comparison with P. 
coronarius of the ancient Roman gen- 
eral is as far superior as is the orchid- 
flowering Sweet Pea to the ordinary 


Sweet Pea of earlier days. With its 
immense, pure-white, double-crested 
blooms, produced in clustered 


branches, the branches are faj 
weighed down until the tips touch the 
ground, presenting a fountain-like 
picture of fragrant, showy loveliness, 
This variety often produces a second 
but lighter display in the Fall, ip 
fact, the frost ruined an unusually 
fine crop of blossoms in my garden 
in 1927. 


Another of Lemoine’s beauties jg 
P. nivalis. This hybrid Mock Orange 
is of still more recent introduction, 
It is very free-blooming, very hardy, 
with mammoth single blossoms. In 
fact, it has the largest flowers of all 
and is a worthy companion to P, 
virginal. As compared with the 
Deutzias, Spiraeas, etc., the Mock 
Orange has a very long blooming pe 
riod and this is one of its outstanding 
merits. 











Water Lily Pool—Seashells for ornament on border of Pool 
(Otto H. Roller, N. J.) 
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indebted to the zeal and 

urage t great (Chinese) plant 
ay 7 ‘Wilson for the next 


explsnrubs to be considered. 


nicera family, there are 
A ‘Shrubs but two of the re- 
cent introductions are especially at- 
tive. L. maacki is one of the very 
It forms a bush six to eight feet 
, and more through, and bears 
ite large white flowers that are con- 
ieu0us against the rather large, 
proad foliage. The blossoms are suc- 
ed late in the Summer by. an abun- 
dance of bright scarlet berries which 
are retained until late in the Winter 
roviding a feast for the Birds. Pink 
is a favorite color in my garden but 
one cannot view Lonicera korolkowi in 
full bloom without an exclamation of 
admiration. The bush is vigorous, yet 
eful, with grayish-green leaves 
and brilliant pink flowers fairly smoth- 
ering the plant. The abundance and 
prightness of the blossoms is so in- 
tense as to appear to cast a pink halo 
over the bush. It is a gem either as 
an isolated specimen or grown in the 
shrubbery border. Moreover, both 
Honeysuckles are absolutely hardy un- 
der a great variety of conditions. 


One more of the notable introduc- 
tis of recent years is Viburnum 
carlesi from Korea. The Viburnums 
are attractive. The best known prob- 
ably being the Japanese Snowball, but 
V. carlesi stands at the head of them 
all. The Shrub is rather slow grow- 
ing, symmetrical and compact. The 
attractive arrow-shaped foliage is 
dark green and glossy with deeply in- 
dented veins and remains on the bush 
until late in the Fall. The large 
corymbs of waxy white flowers are 
pink in the bud and when expanded 
exhale.a charmingly sweet, Arbutus- 
like fragrance, that places that Vi- 
burnum in a class by itself. I am 
thankful that my weakness(?) for 
novelties prompted me to acquire this 
gem several years ago when compara- 
tively unknown. 


The sixth Shrub in this class of 
aristocrats is not entirely new, but 
is not as extensively planted as its 
merits deserve. Tamarix hispida 
aestivalis is a strong rather irregular 
growing Shrub with dainty, feathery 
gray-green foliage, which in June and 
July is transformed into a mist of soft 
pink sprays by its numerous, tiny 
faintly-fragrant blossoms. It is a 
splendid Shrub to group amongst oth- 
ers of coarser, heavier foliage. In the 
old world, it is sometimes used for 
hedges and is light and pretty either 
mor out of bloom. It should be cut 
back severely every third or fourth 
year. Another variety blooming in 
May is T. indica. All are pretty, but 

e first named, is all things consid- 
ered, the most satisfactory. 


In buying Shrubs, no one will make 
any mistake in soliciting any or all of 
the above, and most all of them will 
give a foretaste, the very first season, 
of the floral riches to come. 
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Something for Our Children 
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Story of a Little Pet Pig 


I WAS a little runt pig and because I 
was small and didn’t grow as fast as 
my brothers and sisters, I was not 
wanted in the bunch. I was given to a 
little boy who lived across the road. My! 
How happy he was to have a pig all his 
own. He carried me home (for you 
know I was only a little fellow) and 
gave me a nice warm box of clean straw 
for a bed. Of course all I could eat at 
first was milk. Soon I began to grow. 
I soon learned who my master was, and 
would come to him to see if he did not 
have something for me to eat. You know 
a pig is always hungry. When I was old 
enough I was fed some milk mixed with 
shorts, meat-meal, and ground corn. I 
liked apples too and would run fast when 
my little master came to bring me my 
meals. 

You know little pigs like to have 
plenty of fresh water to drink, and it 
is very pleasant to have some water also 
where we can wallow to our heart’s 
content. It is very unpleasant for us 
to be kept in a dry box and have to be 
neat all the time. My coat was red with 
black spots on it. 

When I grew larger and my box was 
too small I was put in a wire pen where 
I could run about. By this time I was 
old enough to eat whole ear corn. I still 
had slop in the mornings. I also had 
some oats. I was beginning to get fat 
and the little boy said when Christmas 
comes we can have some fresh pork to 
eat. So I expect to make someone a good 
Christmas dinner. 


ESTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Care of Annuals 


T IS coming close to the time of year 

when we must get our flower beds 
ready for business. The beds should 
have been prepared last Fall with fer- 
tilizer so it will have had a good chance 
to decay and be absorbed by the soil. 
When the snow is gone from the ground, 
and the frost is melted, the ground 
should be spaded up to loosen the soil. 

Annual seeds that are easily frosted, 
must not be planted until all the frost 
is out of the ground, and all danger of 
freezing is over. Many seeds are better 
planted as late as May and even June 
or July. When the weather is warm the 
seeds sprout right up and will make 
much better plants than if they are 
planted earlier and have to lie in the 
ground until the soil is warm; and, too, 
they are apt to rot in the soil. 

Many annuals are very beautiful, if 
the giant strain of seeds are planted. 
They require very little more care if any, 
but you have a much prettier flower for 
your work. Giant Snapdragons, Asters, 
Zinnias, Pansies, Larkspur, and many 
others are examples of varieties to plant. 
Any flower can usually be improved and 
enlarged if the practice of disbudding is 
carefully carried out. When the plants 
are of a good size after the buds are 
beginning to grow, go over the stalks 
and carefully pinch out all but the one 
largest or strongest bud. Be careful 
to not break out all the buds or you will 
not have any flowers. 

Most Annuals will bloom much longer 


if the flowers are kept picked off. It is 
best to cut the flowers in the early morn- 
ing, or in the evening. Water the plants 
— at night if the season is very 
ry. 
ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





A Game,—Fisherman 


This is another tag game. All the 
players are fish, and make a swimming 
movement when they run. One child is 
the fisherman, and has a goal at one side 
of the field. At one end is a goal for the 
fish. At a given signal, all are supposed 
to run to the opposite side of the field. 
The fisherman runs out and tries to tag 
as many as he can. All who are caught 
turn fish, and try to tag the rest. The 
game continues until all are caught. As 
many as desire may play. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Faces in the Sky 


“I wonder,” mused the maiden, 
“Are there spirits in the clouds? 
Or do fairies paint the faces 
With the fleecy, flowing shrouds. 
Are they faces of the sages, 
With their long and snowy beards? 
Have they drifted through the ages 
And still drifting through the years? 
Though I watch the daily passing 
Of the silent throng on high, 
I’m still wondering, still guessing 
Who are they, who pass me by? 
Ever moving—ever changing— 
Motion pictures in the sky.” 


Mrs. GEORGE CHAPLIN 





Something to Make 


FASTER cards are easily made, and 
are very pretty to give to your 
friends. Either use thin cardboard, or 
drawing paper of some neutral color as 
tan, cream color, or gray. White can be 
used if the correct colors are used with 
it. Draw free-hand, or use a tracing 
paper or carbon paper to trace the little 
design, or you may find a different pic- 
ture to use if you so desire. 


If you desire you may cut the designs 
from some colored paper and paste on 
the cards or paper. The paper would be 
nicer if made into the form of a little 
booklet, then you could write a little 
Easter verse on the inside. You will 
have to make your card rather large to 
accommodate the large picture. 
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The Lost Raft—A Dog Story 


BY GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE, (N. B.) 


ACK and Mary lived near the creek 

J some distance away from the other 
farmhouses so had the long summer 

days all to themselves. That is, until 
Nellie came. Nellie was a large, long, 
lanky Dog who had come from nobody 
knew where. One night during a severe 
thunderstorm, when rain fell like rivers 
on the roof, and flashes of red lightning 
lit the dark sky, she came and crouched 
on the doorstep, whining until Mr. 
Meadows let her in. She was bruised 
and drenched, and you never saw a Dog 
eat such a supper. Mr. Meadows thought 
she had perhaps fallen off the running 
board of a car and would go away in a 
few days. 

“We cannot keep her,” he said. “The 
children are too small to have a Dog 
yet.” 

One day when the family were talking 
Mrs. Meadows mentioned a person named 
Nellie. The dog pricked up her ears 
at once, rose, and crossed the room to 
Mrs. Meadows’ knee where she stood 
looking up at her as if she wanted to 
say, 

“Yes, here I am. What do you want 
of me?” 


“Her name must be Nellie,” said Jack. 

When Nellie did not go away Mr. 
Meadows gave her to a neighbor five 
miles away. But Nellie came back. 
She liked the children and her new home. 

The three of them were playing by the 
creek one fine morning. The water was 
running high because of the unusually 
heavy rains that year, and all sorts of 
curious things came floating along. Jack 
and Mary looked through a tangle of 
chokecherry bushes and saw a raft lying 
close to the shore just above. 


“It’s one the boys have built up stream 
that’s broken away from them and 
floated down here. Look, it’s got a rope 
tied to it. Let’s pull it in, Mary, and 
we can play it’s our boat. We'll make 
believe it’s a big Atlantic liner. I'll be 
the Captain and you can be the purser. 
Nellie will be the passenger. Come on, 
we'll sail it just down to that point 
there!” 


They pulled it in and got on board. 
Jack took a driftwood pile and prepared 
to push off. 

“Come on, Nellie!” he coaxed. 

Nellie hung off barking. She did not 
like the idea of either herself or the 
children being passengers on that craft. 
But when Jack pushed away she sprang 
aboard and stood in the middle of the 
raft, nosing against the children un- 
easily. She didn’t in the least like it, 
but she thought she should stay with 
them since she couldn’t get them to give 
it up. 

The raft swung out into the stream. 
Jack pushed on the mud creek-bottom 
and just managed to get it to touch the 
tip of the small grassy cape below. As 
it struck it swung around and spun out 
again. His next push did not reach bot- 
tom. He nearly fell overboard; the craft 
tipped, righted itself, and slid forward 
at the stroke as if driven by an oar. 
The next moment the water was too deep 
for poling and the children found them- 
selves drifting down stream rapidly. 
Trees hid them from sight of the farm- 
houses. They called but nobody an- 
swered. At an open bend in the road a 


car rolled by and the people looked but 
went on. 

Down at the mouth of the creek, where 
it met the river, the raft nosed up 
against a lumber boom strung across 
to keep mill logs from floating up the 
creek. Neither Jack nor Mary dared get 
off their teetery craft to walk ashore over 
the narrow swing boom. Nellie dared 
though. Their one passenger accepted it 
as a gang plank and trotted over the 
rough square timbers to disappear in the 
bushes. 

Mary began to cry. “Oh, Jack, I’m 
scared,” said she. 

“Never mind,” said Jack, “perhaps a 
canoe will come along, or a boat or some- 
thing and they’ll help us get off.” 

There didn’t seem much chance, how- 
ever, and down inside Jack was scared 
himself. Ten minutes seemed like an 
hour, and twenty minutes was ages. 

Presently they heard a Dog bark and 
Nellie came back, running down the 
steep bank. They could hear a man 
plunging through the bushes. 

Father! He helped them over one at 
a time and soon they were safely home 
again. 


Mother turned from the telephone 
as they entered the door and said, “It’s 
about Nellie; Mr. Grieves says he’s com- 
ing over this way tonight and wants to 
know if she is here yet and can he take 
her back.” 

“Tell him,” said Father, “that she is 
here and I’ve decided to keep her as long 
as she’ll stay. The children need her for 
a playfellow.” 





Saint Patrick,—Patron 
Saint of Ireland 


N THE seventeenth of March, is cel- 
ebrated what is called Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day. You know that is the day to 


wear some little bit of ~ 
that is the color of the Shameegite 
—— —s of Ireland, the 
en Saint Patrick was 1 
he was captured by barbarige et a 
from his home in Scotland to 7 a@ 
where he was forced to tend tela 
the mountains and in the fo 
was often hungry and naked ami 
snow and ice. He prayed often and the 
willing to suffer, for he thought" 
afflictions a source of heavenly bis 
tions. After six months, God 
him in a dream and told him ton” 
to his own country on a Ship, rea 
three days they came to the yn 
Scotland, where in a short time ¢ a 
a herd of swine, and they were 
hungry again. When Saint Patrick 
at home, he learned from severa] 
that he was to have great Conversions ; 
Ireland. He converted the coun \ 
by his preaching and miracles and firmly 
established Christianity in Ireland, 
Irish folk tell the story of how Saint 
Patrick with his staff in hand drove ql 
the snakes out of Ireland. Assisted by 
the Angels, he gathered all the snake, 
in Ireland before him and drove 
up on a high mountain overhangi 
sea. After calling “Cruachanailge gy 
Cruach Padraig,” he cast them over the 
precipice and they were swallowed " 
by the sea. 
ESTHER HAAs, (Kans) 





A Game 


RUTH AND JACOB 

This game may be played by as may 
as desire. 

Children form a circle with one chili 
in the center. The circle moves aroun), 
The child in center is blindfolded. Afte 
the children move around several timg, 
they stop, and the one in center poiny 
at someone, who steps into the cirde 
The child who is blindfolded tries 
locate the other child who tells hi 
whereabouts, by saying, “Ruth”; whk 
the other child answers by repeating, 
“Jacob.” They continue the game until 
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os i ht, or if he fails to 

the oy ailcons else is allowed to 
nto the circle, the children moving 
go in as before. If the blinded child 
nd an eatching the other child, then 
someone else is chosen for the center of 


circle. 





A Bobwhite Story 
(Colinus virginianus ) 


ail. One bright morning in 
[= oie, I was running through a 
np Y tag for a place to build my nest. 
field cae Bob, had kept very close by my 
My m We soon found a grassy place 
ere we decided to build. I started 
ba tehing and digging a little cellar 
he ground on which to place our 
ae Before very long, our nest of 
aaa, leaves and weeds, was filled with 
small, pointed eggs. I kept them very 
warm and after a few weeks out crept 
the dearest little baby Quails that looked 
‘ust like brown baby chicks. How soon 
they could scamper around hunting for 
little seeds and bugs. Bob, their Father, 
was so proud of them; he took them all 
walking every day and found them 
everything they liked to eat.. While 
Father was out walking, I visited an- 
other Quail’s nest and left a tiny egg, 
and my good little neighbor Quail hen 
said she would bring me one next day. 
Then I decided I would catch another 
cevey of Babies for my very own. So 
out I walked one day with just as many 
as Father Bob. What wonderful times 
all our baby Quails had together. © At 
night we sat very closely together in a 
circle with each little face turned out. 
One dark night when we were all fast 
asleep, I was awakened by soft feet 
creeping upon us. I opened my eyes, 
and there stood a big red fox just ready 
to eat us. Very softly I gave the signal 
and we all flew at once. We made such 
a noise with our wings that old Mr. Fox 
thought it was a gun and he was so 
frightened that he ran away just as fast 
as he could go. In a short time, Bob 
and I called all our babies back to their 
nest. But early next morning we moved 
to a new place in the hedge so we could 
fly in the tip top of the hedge tree if 
anything came near us. 


EFFIE WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





Bobwhite Game 


What a fine game the Bobwhite can 
be. The children who are the parent 
birds walk side by side through a space 
that represents a meadow or field. Then 
Mother Bobwhite finds a grassy place 
she thinks is fine for a nest. She 
scratches away, digging out a little cel- 
lar and then both birds gather grasses 
and make a nest. All the other children 
may represent the babies. Father Bob 
walks around with half of them and 
Mother Bob with the other half. Then 
they all settle down in a circle with their 
little faces peering outward going to 
sleep. One little child represents the old 
ted fox just ready to eat them. As he 
comes near, away they all scamper, scar- 
ing the poor fox. He runs away home. 


EFFIE WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





How many copies of any other mag- 
azine do you suppose would be needed 
to give an equal quantity of useful 
and interesting facts and information 
a8 is contained in this issue? 
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Rose Suggestions Wanted 


To THE EpIToR:— 
Am writing in hopes of getting some help with 


a Rosebush I have. When we moved into this 
house, this bush was here. It stands about three 
feet high and three feet across. I believe it is a 
June Rose as it only blooms during this month. 
The first year we let it bloom just to see what it 
would be like. The flowers were lovely, the first 
few, then the buds started to blast and turned 
brown and withered on the outside and some 
would half open but they would be cripples. They 
have a lovely odor, and the bush was packed with 
buds, so the next year we tried pruning the bush 
but were afraid to prune back too far as it seemed 
an old bush and we did not want to kill it. We 
also tried disbudding seriously, leaving only one 
large bud and a smaller one lower down, but 
again it was a miserable failure, for all the un- 
opened buds turned brown after its first week of 
blooming. Can you, or one of the readers, tell me 
what to do to remedy this. I would. hate to dis- 
card this bush but unless this can be remedied it 
will have to go as it looks awful in such a con- 
dition. We spray for bugs and diseases. The 
soil is very good. I shall be grateful for any help 
I can get in this matter. 
Mrs. R. Lewis, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—Probably the variety in 
question is one which has the bad habit 
of balling, and that seems to be, for the 
most part, a constitutional habit which 
it is as hard to break, as is the disposi- 
tion of some people to catch cold at any 
exposure, 

There is just one bare possibility that 
an excess of potash in the soil might 
cause an improvement in the habit. This 
can be managed by stirring in wood 
ashes about the bush. No promises are 
made as to success, however. 


J. HoraAcE McFARLAND 





Pruning a Grapevine 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would appreciate it very much if you will send 
me information as to the pruning and care of a 
Grapevine. 


Juuius Rucer, (N.Y.) 

Answer:—A Grapevine is a rather 
peculiar plant; it bears its fruit only on 
the wood which grew during the previous 
year—the smooth reddish canes—and 
short growths bear little fruit. This ex- 
plains why Grapes are pruned more 
severely than most other fruits—to force 
the growth into a few strong shoots. 

Along the sides of the smooth red 
canes are the buds which produce side 
branches in the Spring, and these 
branches bear the fruit. Twenty to 
sixty buds are about all that an ordinary 
Vine can carry to best advantage. When 
we prune, therefore, we cut off most of 
the Vine to leave a few sturdy canes 
which are cut back at the ends until the 
total number of buds on all of them is 
twenty, or thirty, or forty, depending 
upon the size and vigor of the Vine. 

These few canes should be selected 
from those nearest the ground, to keep 
the Vine from ranging too far afield. 
The canes may then be spread over the 
Trellis or Arbor or Fence according to 
any design which lends itself to the sup- 
port. 

The best way to get at an old Vine on 
an Arbor, (one that has not been pruned 
for a long time,) is to take the Vine 
down and spread it on the ground. Then 
select the few canes that are to be saved, 
cut them back to the right number of 
buds, and tie them back on the Arbor 
again. Then cut off the rest of the Vine 
and the job is finished. 


This looks like severe pruning, and it 
is. It leaves relatively little of the Vine. 
If it is on an Arbor where it is needed 
for shade, the half dozen canes seem to 
be entirely inadequate, but properly- 
pruned Grapevines make a tremendously 
vigorous growth in Spring which is 
wholly unlike that made by neglected 
Vines, and in a remarkably short time 
the Arbor will be covered again with 
new growth, and the Vine will take a 
new lease on life. 

Heavy pruning every year and mod- 
erate fertilization, to maintain a growth 
of vigorous, productive wood, lie at the 
bottom of all successful Grape culture. 


R. A. VAN METER 





“Sports” among Gladiolus 
To THE EpITOR :— 


Can you tell me through your magazine what 
a “sport” Gladiolus is, and how one may get 
them? Perhaps this is not the proper way to 


state it, but I will be glad to know something 
about “sports.” 


Mrs. M. W. Merritt, (N. H.) 

Answer:—Perhaps my scientifically- 
trained friends will not agree with my 
definition of “sports,” but I should say 
that a sport is a distinct deviation from 
the true type from which it originates. 

Sports cannot be produced, they “just 
happen”; but sports, as I understand it, 
are more numerous under high culture 
where growth is being heavily fed and 
forced. 

My horticultural and floricultural 
friends can take the matter up where I 
leave off, and correct me if I am wrong. 


MADISON COOPER 





Wants Best Glads for 


Commercial Purposes 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am a subscriber to your FLower GROWER and 
have derived much benefit from it. I am wonder- 
ing if you will kindly advise me on this point: 

Which of the new varieties (or old) of Gladioli 
do you consider the best or most profitable for 
commercial purposes? 


L. V. Fopor, (Ohio) 

Answer:—Doubtless some of the 
youngsters in the game of growing Glads 
would answer this question with con- 
siderable assurance; but we older ones 
who know more about varieties, hesitate 
to even attempt an answer. 

However, the question is not suffi- 
ciently explicit to be possible of a com- 
plete answer or even partial, with any 
degree of accuracy. It does not state 
whether the Glads are for cut flowers or 
for the sale of bulbs, and whether as a 
florist or as a grower of fancy Glads 
of the new and rare sorts. So much 
depends on a person’s previous experi- 
ence and local situation that definite in- 
formation cannot be given on a question 
lacking specific details. 


It might be pointed out in this con- 
nection that any person who could really 
answer the above question correctly 
could get rich so fast that it would take 
all of the sport out of the game. It 
might also be suggested that no con- 
scientious person likes to assume the re- 
sponsibility of advising because no man 
can gauge the future and its demands. 
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There are other features entering into 
this rather comprehensive question 
which might be mentioned, but the above 
are the most important. The question 
of soil and situation enters into calcula- 
tion, and necessarily the adaptability of 
the person to the business and the re- 
quirements of available markets. 


MADISON COOPER 





Oriental Poppies Change Color 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Do Oriental Poppies ever change their color? 
I had two white Oriental Poppies growing by the 
side of the scarlet ones. They bloomed white 
about three years and this year they are all scar- 
let. The plants seem to be there but the color 
has changed. Does this ever happen? 


MINNIE R. Smita, (Iil.) 


Answer :—lIt is quite possible, and in- 
deed probable, that the white flowers 
have died out and the scarlet ones taken 
their places. Has any reader experience 
or other suggestions? 

— (EDITOR) 





Culture of Sage 


To THE EpIToR :— 


Would you tell me how Sage is cultivated? I 
would like to find a market for same. 


Mrs. H. H. M., (N.Y.) 


Answer:—Sage does best on mellow, 
well-drained soil of moderate fertility. 
Where it is grown on a large scale the 
soil is plowed deeply in Fall, and left in 
rough furrows over Winter, to be put in 
fine tilth in Spring. Sage is propagated 
by seed, divisions, layers and cuttings. 
Seed is sown in drills, two seeds to the 
inch, and covered % in. deep, the rows 
15 in. apart. Clean cultivation is given. 
Market gardeners prefer to grow Sage 
as a second crop, starting the seed in 
nursery beds, and transplanting when 
the early vegetables'are marketed. The 
Sage is cut in August, September and 
October, cutting off alternate plants at 
first, so that those remaining have more 
space for growth. 

To make the crop profitable it could 
not occupy land for the whole season. It 
works in with other market garden 
crops.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





What Fertilizers for 
Gladiolus and Asters 


To THE EpDIToR:— 

Kindly advise what fertilizers should be given 
for Gladiolus if planted year after year in the 
same bed? 

What chemical fertilizers and in what propor- 
tions should be used for Asters? My Asters last 
Summer lost color both in flowers and foliage. 

Will appreciate advice on this matter. 


J. S., (Conn.) 


Answer:—I use a mixed fertilizer 
of 5-10-5 formula applied at the rate of 
about 1000 pounds per acre for Gladiolus. 
But I do not aim to plant year after 
year on the same ground, in fact one 
year in three is about right, although I 
have used the same ground year after 
year in some cases. 

On Asters I will allow those with ex- 
perience to reply, but I suppose most 
technical people would suggest that it 
depends on the soil either for Gladiolus 
or Asters. It might be suggested that 
the humus content of the soil must be 
kept up for good results with either 
Gladiolus or Asters, or any other flower 
for that matter, as chemical fertilizers 
will not take the place of humus. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


BOSTON FERNS TURN BROWN 


I have trouble in raising Boston 
Ferns in my window boxes through the 
Winter. The foliage droops after I 
have had them a few weeks, turns brown 
and the leaves fall off. If you can give 
me any information on this subject it 
will be appreciated. 


HALLIE WHITAKER, (Okla.) 


DETAILS OF SMALL GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION WANTED 


I wish to ask if I may see in a future 


issue more information abeut’ the 
makeup, and interior in general, of 
homemade greenhouses? Would also 


like to know how they are heated and 
what kind of heat can be used other 
than a steam or hot-water boiler. 


Mrs. Z. Case, (Sask.) 


CARE OF BULBS AFTER BLOOMING 


What care should be given bulbs after 
they have bloomed in the house in the 
Winter? After Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Cyclamen had bloomed I put them down 
in a warm dry cellar and when I went 
to put them out in the Spring they were 
all dried up like powder and absolutely 
worthless. 

Is there any way they may be kept 
so they can be put out in the ground in 
the Spring and give bloom? 

ELIZABETH PENNEY, (N.Y.) 


NAMES OF BEST ASTERS WANTED 


I wish someone would give a list of 
the names of the best Asters, and the 
time required for blooming. 

MaMIE E. HAUMONT, (Nebr.) 





TREE PEONY FORTY YEARS OLD 


We have a Tree Peony and would 
like to know if it is customary for part 
of it to bloom in the Spring and the other 
part in the Fall. Ours is nearly forty 
years old. My mother does not remem- 
ber that it used to do this way. We have 
been away from home for a number of 
years and find that it has bloomed dur- 
ing two periods for the past two years. 


RAMONA REED, (Calif.) 


FLOWERS TO BLOOM BETWEEN TULIPS 
AND GLADIOLUS 


What flowers would you suggest to 
plant to use for cut flowers, to serve my 
customers, which would bloom between 
Tulips and Gladiolus? 


F. ALMACK, (N. J.) 
EpitTor’s NoTeE:— 


The above is a question which many readers 
will be interested in. I myself would like to know 
of marketable flowers which could be planted for 
use during the season between Peonies and Gladi- 
olus. I take it that Mr. Almack wants an annual, 
but not necessarily. Irises and Peonies come 
after Tulips and make good cut flowers for 
selling, but there is a lull between the Peonies 
and Gladiolus of at least two weeks. 

Any reader who can suggest a dependable 
flower which will fill this gap will be conferring 
a real service on a good many interested flower 


growers. 


ANSWERS 








WORMS ON RED RASPBERRIES 


Mrs. W. I. W., (N.Y,, * 
Red Raspberry Worms. ) asks 


We have had a half-ac 
berries on this farm for forty yeah 
never experienced same. Never and 
had a crop failure. Last year we 
third crop at high prices, and Ours 
= berries on the market. the 
y impression is that Wo 
to the fact that the Berries pres nal ee 
clean and free from weeds which hare 
insects and eggs. We keep our 
in rows, trimming out old canes jn 
Winter and cultivating well jn 
Spring. We replant every five to seven 
wr th is d 1 | 
e season is dry, we plow : 
over towards the plants aa this furtoy | 
to save our crop last year as the weathe 
was very hot and dry. 


Mrs. PRISCILLA Baucu, (IL) 


SUCCESS WITH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEy 


In answer to Mrs. P. J. Campbsy 
(Va.,) as to procuring better Lily-ob the 
Valley, (October number, Page 476); 


I would suggest that she transplant 
them in early Spring, separating them 
well and covering them well with a gooj 
dressing of well-rotted manure. 
like a rich soil and repay one for th 
trouble of dividing. A light covering of 
leaves in the Fall with a little earth oye 
them helps to make the stems longer, ag 
well as larger-flowered. In m 
they grow so easily that this Fall j 
had to throw about a bushel of the pips 
away,—no one near seeming to care for 
them. We have a very rich, black, sandy 
loam here and most flowers thrive well 
in it. 

Mrs. LouIse B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF PEONIES 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(N. J.,) December issue: 

The Peony Society’s check list show 
about one of the three Peonies and that 
is Canari, (not Canary) and Canari is 
listed for the discard. 

The others mentioned might be th 
same, as there used to be a great deal 
of confusion in names, and there stil 
is in the stocks of nurseryman who have 
not tried to check up on their varieties, 


A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 





REVERSION OF GLADIOLUS AND IRISES 


In reply to Mrs. L. K. Dodd and the 
Editor, (Page 519, November issue) 
will state that Glads will change color 
in two ways. The Editor himself say 
in another article of the same issue that 
Wilbrinck is a sport of Halley, and there 
are others. 

The reason a grower never sees & 
version to the primitive type is that his 
Glads get some care. The ones I know 
that reverted were planted year afte 
year just as they had been dug the yeat 
before, and in a trench about four inches 
deep in the grass under a row of grape. 
About ninety per cent of this planting 
went back to the old red. 

Irises will change color occasionally. 
Florentina Alba frequently throw 
purple or part purple blooms. (Dyke 
says this is an albino form of Germ 
I doubt it as the two flowers are not th 
same shape and the veining on the fall 
of different pattern). Last year on% 
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oms of Sherwin Wright, 
spike of aged Honorabilis, but as for 
000 volesale change to yellow as Mrs. 
8 —“Not so Bolivia”! What 
Dodd ned in her case is that a fast 
poole ow is crowding out the 
and probably some of the others 
eng So winterkilled. 
“DUNSALEN,” (Ind.) 








TROUBLE WITH IRIS BORER 


tember number Mrs. L. N. 
aan te is) asks what to do to save 
her fris from the Iris borer. 

Some years ago my Iris were affected 
by the very same thing. It took only a 
few days (shortly after the blooming 
season) when my Iris looked like a total 
ee knowing what to do about it, I 
tried tobacco stems soaked in strong 
soap suds (as an experiment). I poured 
the liquid and all, on the affected plants 
with the results that after two days not 
a borer was to be found. A short time 
after cleaning away all the dead matter 
on the plants, they showed new growth 
and bloomed very nicely the following 
season. 

I have had Iris for the last thirty 
years and during all that time was 
troubled with the borer but once, which 
happened the year I received some new 
rhizomes from an eastern grower. 

When making the tobacco solution, 
make it good and strong, and use plenty 
of it. Don’t be afraid that it will hurt 
the plants. It will help them along if 
anything and keep insect pests away. 


CHARLES GARDNER, (Minn). 


TROUBLE WITH PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 


_ Answering Russell Smith, Page 392, 
August issue: 

Bulbs were probably not rooted well. 
They should be kept in the dark for a 
longer period and not be forced much 
before Christmas. 

The same is true with Hyacinths and 
they need even more roots than Paper- 
whites. Both should have a cool room 
to start with and flowers cannot well be 
obtained before January 15th unless one 
has extra fine windows for flowers. 
After February 15th or later they do 
even better. 

The white Hyacinth, L’Innocence, is 
the most easily forced. Other good ones 
are Gertrude, a pink, and Garibaldi, a 


fine red. 
Otto H. Router, (N. J.) 


SEED GERMINATION 


E. K. Gray is quite wrong in deciding 
“dead soil” would be a cause for poor or 
no germination of seed. Fertility of soil 
is never a requisite for germination of 
any seed. So far as the mere act of 
germination goes, pure sand is all that 
ishecessary. For growth we have to use 
more or less fertile soil, depending much 
on the kind of seedlings themselves. 


H. D. SuTTie, (N.Y.) 





FUCHSIAS DROPPING BUDS 


A question was asked as to why 
Fuchsias drop buds. 


Fuchsias require a temperature of 


about 55 deg. at night, and 60 deg. in 


(Continued on Page 151) 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 
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RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 


order for less than $2.00 accepted. Ads in this de- 
partment will be classified where practicable but ac- 
curate classification not promised. Advertisements 


for this department must be in by the 15th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 

















Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Five named _ varieties one 
dollar. Twelve varieties two dollars. Twenty varieties 
three dollars. Mailed free anywhere. Write for cata- 
logue. Gracefield Gardens, Compton, California. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 plants early and midsea- 
son prize winning varieties labeled, including pink, white 
and yellow Turners, — Chrysanthemums grown, 
$1.00. 12 plants new Hardy Chrysanthemums, gany 
and midseason varieties $1.00. ‘‘Culture leaflet.” 
plants choice long spurred Columbines $1.00. ‘‘The 
Gardens,’ 288 E. Boundary Ave., York, Pa. 


Dahlias 


TEN CHOICE DAHLIAS, all different, from my pri- 
vate collection of 115 varieties, for $1.50. Order now, 
supply limited. Lloyd L. Wells, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—Finest varieties at near 
wholesale prices. Trentonian $1.00. Amun Ra 50c, 
postpaid anywhere. Send for price list. M. Mark- 
land, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS—25, $2.00; 75, $5.00, not labeled. 20, 
$2.00; 60, $5.00, labeled. All different varieties. 
Perennial Phlox, mixed, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.00. Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


ORDERS TAKEN for choice dahlia tubers, at reduced 
prices. Send for Folder. R. W. & H. G. Gallup, 
Route 1, Norwich, Connecticut. 


DAHLIAS beautify your home with flowers. Easily 
grown anywhere. Twelve bulbs, choice named_varieties, 
labeled, only $2.98 postpaid. Order today. F. Paynie 
Farms, Shawnee, Kansas. 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST FOR 1929 READY. 
pane for it. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, 
ass. 


DAHLIAS—Standard varieties, prices reasonable. Write 


for price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, Pleasant Dahlia 
Gardens, Camden, Ohio. 






































PIKES PEAK - COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA 
Gardens. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias 
in the world. Fine Dahlia seeds $1 package. Send 
for Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on a postal card will 
bring my new , 
NIALS. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 
DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI—Compare our low prices. 
You will not buy elsewhere. Bargains on surplus stock. 
Get list and information concerning premiums _ with 
purchases. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—POMPON DAHLIAS. 
Twelve named varieties—two each, three dollars cash. 
Postage prepaid. Lilias—pink; Little David—orange; 
Ideal—yellow; Regulars—purple; Girlie—lilac; Mars— 
red. Bolsa Dahlia Garden, Mill Valley, Calif. 


25 CTS. EACH, & FOR $1.00. Wonderful selection 
decorative Exhibition Dahlias, Albert Ward, Hercules, 
Agnes Haveland, Pride of California, Bertha Story, 
Ylesta, Goldfitch, Porthos, Bonnie Bral, Dakota, Griz- 
zly. Lost Label assortment, 12 for $1.00. John T. 
Ewing, Hatboro, Pa. 

SELECT DAHLIA TUBERS. Five Dollar Special. 
The Clown, Nichu, Rienze, Rodman Wanamaker. Price 
List Waiting. Chris Heismann, College Corner, Ohio. 
DAHLIA’S FINEST VARIETIES. Prices within rea- 
son. Folder free. Kramske Dahlia Gardens, Rt. 9, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 




















price list of DAHLIAS and PEREN- . 





10 DELPHINIUMS, GOLD MEDAL HYBRIDS $1.20. 

jarwe se) Delphinium a pre: a Choieect die: 
.25. ursery " 

eries, Battle Lake, Minnesota. ee Ce 


WREXHAM STRAIN Delphinium Seed from imported 
stock. Liberal packets—fifty cents and one dollar. 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. Catalogue. B. 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


BLUE MEADE STRAIN DELPHINIUM. Orienta} 
Poppy. Rose Campion. Newport Pink. Williams. 
Grow your own. Perennials from seed. 15 and twenty- 
five cent pkts. §&. L. Jenkins, Monroe, New York. 


Pe encanta se itt ott. te oat ns 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 
lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 
143 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


Gladioli 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION includi 
and other recent favorites, one blooming size each of 
twenty varieties, labeled, with liberal extras in small 
bulbs, $1.25 prepaid. Potter Gladiolus Gardens, San 
Fernando, California. 


QUALITY BULBS. Twenty fine, healthy No. 1 Gla- 
diolus bulbs, two each of ten leading cut flower varie- 
ties, in neat carton with growing and storing directions. 
Direct to you Post Paid for $1.00. These cartons sell 
readily; agents’ prices and list of varieties used in car- 
tons on request. Money back guarantee. Gillham Tria) 
Gardens, Edwardsville, Ill. 


LOOK—300 VARIETIES GLADIOLUS, 100 varie- 
ties Dahlias, best assortment including 1928 introduc- 
tions, and just the prices you have m looking for. 
Chas. K. Dunham, Box 79, R. 5, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale ye 
list. Jesters Bulb Gardens, 4414 - 61st Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SIX NEW GLADS; 4 NEW IRIS. Catal now 
ready. Glads “Maurice Fuld” and “Alma Gluck” now 
at popular prices. Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Mass. 
GLADIOLI, 100 large bulbs, $1.75. roe. 
Beautiful mixture. talog free. Rainbow ower 
Gardens, Box 863, Huntington, Indiana. 


MAINE GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS. Prices low. 


Quality high. Write for catalogue. Cot Farms, 
Spttictas ardens, 44 Cottage Forme, South’? Portland, 
e. 





K. Matlack, 














“Los Angeles’’ 























MAKE YOUR GARDEN PROUD. Grow gorgeous, 
glorious, giant Gladiolus. Send for new list. . Bam- 
ber, The Weed Patch, 1225 Finley Ave., Indianapolis. 


GIANT NYMPH, the real Glad. 10 Large—10 Small— 
30 Planting size, $2.00. All should bloom. No better 
bulbs at any price. Write for quantity prices. Harry 
Bacher, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MOTHER MACHREE, JUBILEE, CORONADO and 
hundreds of other named Glads at attractive prices. 
Send for List. Fairview Gardens, Jewett, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA GROWN BULBS suit the Southern cli- 
mate. Twenty-five blooming size bulbs, (5 varieties 
postpaid $1. Write for price list. Jim Biggerstaff, 
Wagoner, Okla. 


ILLUSTRATED GLADIOLUS CATALOG FREE—36 
pages, 175 splendid varieties. 30 all different, bloom- 
ing size, $1.00 tpaid. Howard Gillet, Fox F, 
New Lebanon, N.Y. 


CLOSING OUT extensive plantings of GLADS and 
DAHLIAS because of lack of planting space. Chance 
to purchase at wholesale prices. Altha Hall Gardens, 
Clarendon, Va. , 


CHOICE IMPROVED GLADS AND DAHLIAS at 
(Live and let Live) prices. Send for price list. Harvey 
Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS—My de- 
scriptive price list of two hundred Aristocrats of the 
Glad World is yours for the asking. Ralph J. Rooney, 
Delaware and Bryant Streets, Portland, Oregon. 


GLADS—Many newer named in mixture: $2.00 Fd 
100. Latest named in mixture: $4.25 per 100. 
named_ varieties send for list. Also Dahlias, Iris. 
A. J. Lucht, Blissfield, Mich. 





























SHERRILL DAHLIA GARDENS—6000 Field grown 
Dahlia tubers. 60 different varieties selected from 
several hundred for their good blooming and keepi 
qualities. Price list mailed upon request. J. W. 
Barkhuff, Sherrill, N.Y. 


ROEMER’S MINIATURE DAHLIAS — 20 tubers, 
$1.00—White, yellow, pink, reds, in mixture. M. Em- 
erson Main, R. 2, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


DAHLIAS—7 BULBS FOR $1.00, or newer varieties 
at.7 bulbs for $2.00, postpaid, named and labeled; no 
two alike. Descriptive price list of dahlias, gladiolus 
and perennials free. Flambeau River Gardens, Route 1, 
Ladysmith, Wisc. 


SAVE 25 TO 50% on Prize Winning Dahlias. Over 
200 choice varieties. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 1654 
Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS—Send for our New Catalogue, Three Hun- 
dred ee Uncle Sam’s Dahlia Gardens, Albion, 
Michigan. 




















Delphiniums 


WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad de- 
veloped by years of drastic selection from renowned Eu- 
ropean strains, mostly Wrexham. Fresh seed 
$1.00 a packet. Baby ——. $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. e are a 
cialists exclusively. Wings Delphinium Gard 
3380, Portland, Oregon. 


SEED from the superb English Wrexhams and Ameri- 


can Hybrid Delphiniums $1.00 for liberal packet. John 
N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 





en, Ox 





LAUBER’S GLADIOL!I FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 
$2.00 for $1.00 Special. 2 large bulbs Phipps, . 
net, Douglas, Los Angeles, Golden-Measure, and Marie 
Kunderd, for $1.00; or 4 medium, or 8 small bulbs 
each $1.00; 50 bulblets each $1.00; 100 mixed sized 
bulbs, extra choice $1.50; extras with each order. De- 
scriptive bulb list free. Harold W. Lauber, Wauseon, 
‘0. 








GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS: 5 each of 5 varieties, 
$1.00; 50 small blooming bulbs, $1.00; 150 choice 
mixed ‘bulblets, 25c. Pearl Baker, South Whitley, Ind. 


BULBLETS. Collection A, 300 bulblets, 100 of each 





of the following varieties, for $1.00; Bronze 
Phipps, Enchantress. Collection B, 400 bulblets, 106 
of each of the following for $1.60: Sulphur Frills, 








London Smoke, Van Wert, Vanderbilt. Collection C, 
500 bulblets, 100 of each of the following for $1.00: 
Brea! * Day, Douglas Opsiessens, Peters, . 
Send for retail list. 8. T. Collins, Jr., Hinsdale, IL 
GLADIOLUS BULBS. Best commercial sorts, taape 
quantity, superb ality. bs, 15 varie- 
ties, labeled, for $2.50. ich % 
diameter, 12 varieties labeled, 

or 300 small bulbs free with eac’ 

Catalog. Ask for colored sheet, featuring 12 splendid 
sorts, natural colors, nearly life size, free. Fairplain 
Glad Farm, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

SUPERIOR GLADS: Mixture extra choice varieties, 
many Kunderd’s, no mongrels. Loree bulbs: 30, $3.00; 
Medium: 25, $2.00; Small: 40, $2.00; Bulblets: 150, 





$2.00. Dr. L. H. Smith, Delphi, Ind. 


GLAD CATALOG “FREE GRATIS.” Frank A. 
Breck, 384 N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 














150 Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 









FEBRUARY SPECIAL ON BULBLETS—Ten lump 
bulblets each of H. G. Wel Minuet; Mrs. Van Kony- 
nenburg; The Orchid; Dr. Moody: ary H 

Wills; Sacajawea for $7.50. Regular catalogue value 
$10.90. ve of oe $4.00. The Northwest Bulb 
Co., Portland, Oreg: 


“THE ORCHID.” on different Glad. Large, $1.00, 
medium 75c. Hand pollenized Gladioli seeds pkt. 50c. 
Seedling bulbs, unbloomed 12, $1.00. Mixed bulbs, 
named not labeled » $1.00. Harry Affelt, Davison, 
(Genesee), Michigan. 


GLADIOLI, Vigorous Bloomin 
boy, 5 Primunella, 2 Violet Glory, 2 Rose Glory, 2 
Mona Lisa, $1.00 Postpaid. Free with $5.00 order, 
one dozen Golden Measure, Carmen Sylva or Souvenir. 
H. Powers, 1406 W. Church St., Marshalltown, 








Size Bulbs, 3_Butter- 


Towa. 


FIVE HUNDRED a ge meh five kinds Fairlawn 
Originations $1.00. 25 blooming size bulbs, all dif- 
ferent, and each a beauty, not labeled, $1 1.60. List 
free. CC. L. Goodrich, Madrid, Iowa. 


IDAHO GROWN GLADIOLUS—50 large bulbs, 25 
varieties, correctly labeled, $2. Growing instructions 
and illustrated catalog free. 750,000 helte to select 
from. Dedropin Glad Gardens, *882 N. Main St., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

GLADIOLUS—My list of 135 varieties is ready for 
those wishing a collection of the best for a ‘‘Glad’”’ 
garden. Exhibition Novelties and Standard Favorites. 
Dr. H. W. Stevens, 96 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

GLADS-DAHLIAS. 100 good assorted Gladjolus bulbs 
including Los Angeles, the cut-and-come-again Glad 
$ 10 Dablias, each different, labeled, $1.06 

















postpaid. Volens Gardens, Garber, Okla. 
eros BARGAIN. Beautiful named Gladioli. 
% 1% inch bulbs. 10 each of Crimson Glow, 


Joe pm Butterboy, Mona Lisa, Rose Ash, Rose 
Glory Searlano, and Alice Tiplady. 80 orous bulbs 

paid f 1.78. Ask for price list. rnelius J. 
~~ 10. 30th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


GLADIOLA BULBS at Hoods Gladiola Gardens, 458 
Merrick St., Adrian, Mich. At the me prions 
$15.00 per 1000; $2.00 per 100; 50c he 
following varieties: Alice Tiplady Giant White, e.- 
Hulot, Swaben, Intensity, Pink Perfection, Evelyn 

rtland, Principine, Independence, Coral Queen. Put- 
ting up orders now for spring delivery. 


GLADIOLUS. 100 Fine named_varieties, blooming 
size, $1.00 postpaid. Reserve (Dutch Iris) W 
wood now for fall planting. Finest new $1.00 each. 
Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 

PEARL OF CALIFORNIA plan stock and bulblets 
available. Send for illustrated Catalogue of better 
Glads. W. H. Kingsley, Tennyson District, Hayward, 
California. 

GLADIOL!I BULBLETS. Shaylor, Pickford, Herade, 
Nice Ruffled Mixture, etc. Bargain prices by quart or 
peck. Kennison Gladioli Farm, an, Miss. 


WON NATIONAL ADVANCED AMATEUR, three 
state championships. Closing out Gladiolus. ist Free. 
Extras with orders. Homer Dunham, Alma, Mich. 


BULBLETS—NEW oo Le 100— i: 


























Sulphur Frills, 100 $1. 00; Snapd bo $1. 
Oharles Fairbanks, 50--$1.60; Blue prebia, 2 Tae $ 
Rosalind, 25— $1.00; Bie Black, ~~ 00; High: 


land Laddie, 25—-$1.00. Dr. ©. gr) 7740 


Indiana Ave., Chicago, lilinois. 


GLADIOLI. EACH A NEW VARIETY. From Eng- 
lish, German, and “Re Burbank seed. Free illus- 
trated catalog. L. V. France, South St. Paul, Minn. 


$1100 FOR a Inventory of a4 varieties Glads, 
selected for retail trad ae amounting to $1100 at low 
wholesale — 4 So cash. Smaller lots and some 
bulble Cash. object. If interested send 
for hig on Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 


$1.00 SULBLET “GOLLECTION—100 each Tycko 
Zang : ~~. 0 each Gloriana, Henry — 4 
Fern’ Kyle, Ming Toy, Al Shira, Conspicuous. 25 each 
Break of Day, Orange Queen, Captain Boynton, Von 
Beijeren, Sunset Glow, Sheila, Nora, Kennemerland. M. 
Emerson Main, R. 2, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


SELECT Le ee gr 50 1-in. up or 100 to i, 
or 250 under %; or 1000 bulblets, at least 2 varie- 
ties, labeled, for $2.00. Fine niet. large floweri: 
or Primulinus, 50 1-in. up, or 100 to 1, or 2 
under %, or 1 pint bulblets, for si. 00. Prepai 
Harry F. Meredith, Box 483, Union Grove, Wisconsin. 


QLADS AND PRICES THAT PLEASE. Many va- 
rieties. Albert Ziegler, Bippus, Ind. 


MARMORA—The outstanding show Glad from Aus- 
tralia, marvelous spike, 10 or more five-inch blooms 
open, silvery lavender soft petunia throat. Special for 

arch. 3 No. 6 bulbs for $1.50. Henry C. Pety, 
Paulding, Ohio. 


GLAD BULBS. Choice mixed, blooming size, 50 for 
$1.25, 100 for $2.00, prepaid. H. F. Webster, Gla- 
diolus Grower, 936 - 24th St., N. E., Portland, Oregon. 


BULBLETS—A. E. Kunderd, Cardinal Prince, Co 
Bronze, Golden Dream, Golden Frills, Kiva, Mrs. Sis- 
son, Phaenomen. 25 each and one each Chicago, Mrs. 
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Coolidge. $1.50 prepaid. F. A. Thole, 2754-45 
Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 
R. E. CHERRICK, CANBY, OREGON. Choice 


standard and fancy Gladioli. Bargain — Hun- 
dred assorted blooming size, prepaid, $2.0 


GLADIOLUS GOLDEN DREAM OF Abso- 
lutely the best tall growing pure deep yellow in com- 
merce for exhibition or florist’s use. We offer the 
genuine sek this in A ae 100% pure at No. 

$50.00, No. 2 $40. No. 3 $32.00 per 1000. oo 





or more came rate. No. 4 $26.00, No 

No. 6 $36: 00, 25 at 100 rate. Bulblets $3.50 per 
100. 30.00 per 1000. oo at 1000 rate. 5% 
for cash with order for $5.00 up. Prepaid. 


Retail 
catalogue and wholesale ine on request. A. J. 
Anderson, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


GLAD SET. Blooming size bulbs: 
2 Bennett; 1 Phipps; 5 Helge: 
Orange Queen. One set $1.50. 
A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
GLADIOLUS, 100 Varieties, many rare kinds, 20 
choice bulbs, 0. Price list free. Fernwood Farm, 
Rte. 6, Freeport, Ill 





10 J. A. Gesbone; 
Sunset Glow; 
Two sets $2. iso. 











GLADIOLUS BULBLETS: 6 Mary Frey, 10 Gold 
a} 20 Break O’ Day, 50 Prof. Troop, $3.00. Half 

t $1.50. Price list free. Elmgrove Glad Gardens, 
Coldwater, N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS, PREPAID: Jewell, Jennie Lind, Pythia, 
Carmen Sylva, Dorothy McKibben, "Crimson Glow, Scar- 
let Wonder, Scarlano, Violet Beauty, Elora, Le Marshal 
Foch, Peace, Maiden Blush, Romance, Sidney Plummer, 
Mrs. King, Anna Eberius, Souvenir, Sweet Lavender, 








tice. 
IRIS grown and cold, for pleasure. Price wna goo 
a joy to the buyer. or_ pleasure al 


Lighty, East § Ber! 
SMALL SURPLUS 
Tri Pri » CHOICE co 


rices _reasona Grand Wee tom Modern 








ble. 
Elizabeth Ranch, Dubuque, Iowa. 
IRIS 5 fs ta OF PEARL 








E. Tabor. Your choice 5 each, - Large aes. $2.00; and 5 oth 

10 each, 100 large bulbs, $3.50: 10 Medium 100,  fieties $1. 5 Jap. Iris $1.00, abet te 

AB o alo ie oa eae, ne ay Rees Oe ae 

item as priced or all for or double for ST VARI 

Subject to prior sale. Rex Floral Gardens, Route 5, bring June lis ieTiES. ne modera Postal 

Box 76, Akron, Ohio. Seattle, Wash. ™ 2754-45 Southwent 
NO. 1 BULBS PER 1000, Albania $15. rn A. Tip- a 

lady $13.00, Altair $12.00, America $12.00, A. Lilacs 


Hunt $30.00, Bothin $20.60, Carmen — "$20.00. 
Cr. Glow $20. 00, Ey. Snowflake $15.00, Golden 
Measure $40.00, Gold $30.00, Jewell $12. 00, King 
$12.00, Pendleton $20.00, White Wonder $12.0 
Cowee’s Sc. Wonder $40.00. Have all sizes {3 Pines’ 
at Proportionate prices. Send for list. Geo. E. Browne, 
13103 Coolidge Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





SILVER CUP PRIZE WINNERS. 25 Gladioli, no 
two alike, blooming size bulbs, unlabeled $1.00. 
Mixed, lost labels, ‘‘Pick ups,” etc. 30, $1.00. One 
inch and under, double quantity. 12 Dahlias, all dif- 
ferent, choice varieties, $1.00. Six lots, any selection, 
$5.00. Liberal extras. Prepaid. Price lists. Hil- 
krest Gardens, Takoma Park, D. C. 











ONE SMALL, TEN BULBLETS, Rippling Waters 
$4.00; Twenty-five small, one hundred bu blets, Glor- 
iana, $2.50; Ten small, one hundred bulblets, Gold 

$2.00. Borrowed. Gold, Large $5.00, Medium 
$3.00, Small $2.00, bulblets 3 for $1.00. Leonard 
C. Larson, 1189 Greeley, Portland, Oregon. 


LIKE HAVING TEETH PULLED to part with these 
Choice Gladiolus, but must sell. All sizes. Ask for 
list and prices at once. J. R. Dallas, 3929 Jackman 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


LARGE GLADIOLUS BULBS. One each 25_varie- 
Sat. peed $1.50. Price list free. Burton Young, 
ira a. 


GLADIOLUS—tTwenty large bulbs, ten varieties, one 
Los Angeles each collection. One Dollar. bis 
bulbs, labeled, each collection to contain on 

Leon Douglas, one Marie Kunderd. $1. 50 Postpaid. 
Meek Posie Gardens, Fostoria, Ohio. 


LOVERS OF FLOWERS—a five dollar offer of Gla- 
diolus bulbs. One hundred clean, healthy, large size 
bulbs of well known, reliable varieties. verstocked. 
Price list on request. Woodland Gardens, Manchester, 





























Conn. 

NEW AND CHOICE GLADS—100 varieties, surplus 
two private gardens, healthy Minnesota grown. ig- 
ridia, Montbretia, other specielties. n A. Puffer, 


Bird Island, Minn. 











KLAGER HYBRID LI ps 
things obtainable. Clara are the a and fine 


ftest 
buds carmine $4.00; ‘Mrs * = »Pink Unopened 
$5.00; “Ostrander” “Gua earming with’ ot 
heliotrope and silvery rose, $4.00; “MW ri 
— parole, rich stape- -like’ buds, $3. 00. . mate 
er at 
Cooley, Silverton, — for spring planting 


ene a 
Lilies ——= 


REGAL LILY BULBS, all sizes. Pri 
Ces reasonably, 
Waste tn enctien. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia’ 


ALL BLOOMING SIZE. l, Pardalinum. fop 
folium, Elegans, Davuric am Tite Pardalinum, te 3 
cents each, $3.50 dozen all one kind. $25.09 

red. Umbel 1.7 {Sappho}, Melpomene, Hi we 


cents each, $5.00 dozen, all on 8 
dred. Seed, Regal’ Henryi, pp it O88 he 
hun 


=. ee. orange red One 
ze lily bulb 

Sheffield Bulb Farm, thee wit eke three Coli onder 
Hee yea LILY, 500 seed 

1000 seed, $1.00; ounce $2.00. . pin 

a $1.00. H. Hills, Bristol, Indiana. . 


TIGRIDIA OR MEXICAN DAY LILIES, bright 

















mee bulb I; blooms all summer. 3 tm, 
1.00 postpaid. No stamps. Stacey, oad te 
Everett Bee Portland, Oregon. zB 





REGAL LILIES. Sow seeds and watch them car 
Liberal packet for 35 cts. ome eae 
Weidler St., Portland, ne Gardens, 461 


REGAL LILY BULBS, for immedia . 
tural directions with each order. 2 to Biches cir. 
cumference, 30 for $2.00, 100 - $6.00; 4 to 5 
inches circumference, 5 for $1.00, 25 for $4.50, Post. 
paid. Ralph Pommert, Pacific, ‘Wash. 
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Peonies 





GLADIOLUS—225 host ge gern selected bulbs 
$1.50—100 labeled $2 25 varieties. Mrs. T. H. 
Manion, Gladsome Glad ‘Sede Adair, Iowa. 


GROW YOUR OWN PRIZE-WINNING GLADIOLUS 
from our choice hand-polleni seeds. Price list on 
request. Judson’s Experimental Gardens, Fenton, Mich. 


VASSAR FLORAL NURSERY OFFERS 24 large, 50 

medium or 100 blooming size gladiolus bulbs, names 

listed, selected from 100 choice named varieties, post- 

paid for $1.00. Your choice of _1 bulb, Phipps, 

— or A. B. Kunderd, free. F. W. VanPatten, 
04 W. Oak St., Vassar, Michigan. 


ee GLADIOLUS, Northern California Grown. 
Per 100, elivered. Ch “ER Thierry, Enormous 
Cerise, wide-open | aie. x 3 $3.00; No.2, $2.50; 
No. 3, $2.00 $1.75. Purple Glory, Enormous 
Red. ."> 1, R00; No. 2, 50; No. 3, $3.00; 
No. $2.75. Price list on request. Eastman’s, 
, California. 


SURPLUS GLADIOLUS PER HUND. POSTPAID. 
25 Best Commercial Varieties, each labeled, $3.00 
Same mixed, $2.00. W. A. Clark, 918 Boyd St., 
Watertown, » 4 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, 50 Blooming size, 10 high class 
varieties labeled, $2.50 prepaid. We grow over 300 
world’s choicest varieties. Write for list. Prairie 
View Gladiolus Gardens, Greenfield, Iowa. 


FREE PRICE LIST—BRIMFUL OF BARGAINS— 
180 varieties. New ones like Heavenly Blue, Golden 
Dream, etc., also most standard varieties at prices you 
can’t resist. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 























PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) B : 
Soule Seah pink flowers, strong shrubs on om Toots, 
10 years old, bloomed profusely 1928, estky 

Cash. i . _Fine stock Tiert be 


+ 





PEONIES, Wholesale Growers. 
field in May. Send for list. 
Boonville, Ind. 


Visit our 
Phil Lutz Peony a 











Perennials 





PERENNIALS—Over one hundred and fif arieties, 
Send for list. Austin’s Perennial Gardens, Gaon » Ohio, 


HARDY PERENNIALS that will live and bi 
years. Guaranteed plants. Delphinium, boltenie 
helenium, gypsophila, shasta daisy, achilles, | a, as 
thus, sweet Sy forget-me-not. $5.00 
prepaid, $1.50 doz. 2-year English hybrid ella 

88 ~‘ ve Variety Gardens, Mrs. W. H. Wells, 

ury, Vt. 


PERENNIALS—Shasta daisy, Hemerocallis, Coreopsie, 
oe Corn Lily, Blackberry Lily, 10¢ each, pre 
paid. rs. W. T. Hardin, Stafford, Ala. 














Roses 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES—Two-year-old bushes. One each, 
Claudius Pernet, Premier, and Columbia, $ eR 
paid. Delivery “May 1st. Order now, supp 

mt Greenhouses, Box 96, Chesapeake, Ohio. 








CHOICE GLADIOLUS. We have discarded more than 
600 varieties which failed to conform to our standard 


of quality. We list only the better varieties and at 
—— prices; The Kennedy Gardens, Midland, 
ichigan. 





LUTHER BURBANK’S NEWEST HYBRIDS to- 
gether with the choicest creations of other world famous 
Hybridizers of Glads, consisting of fifty varieties, form- 
ing. we believe the rarest and most brilliant collection 
ever assembled. Introductory price $5.00 per 
large bulbs delivered.—also perennials. The Poplar 
Gardens, 20 Chenery St., Woodfords, Maine. 





Ta 
ere each labe 
. M. Dusinberre, Geneva, N.Y. prepaid & 











Miscellaneous 


BLAZING STAR (Litaris), hardy perennial, stately 
rose-purple spikes this Autumn from plants. Dos. $1; 
25 $2; 50 $4; 100 $7.50, delivered. Ibe. 
Headquarters for budded elms. H. Roy Mosnat, Mor 
gan Park, Chicago, III. 








GLADIOLUS SEED—Over 150 crosses, hand pollen- 
ized, most extensive list out, unbloomed seedling bulbs, 
blooming size, dozen $1.00, send for catalog. Eli 
Rancho de Las Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 


BEGINNERS’ SPECIAL—25 Large Gladiolus bulbs 
all different for $1.25 prepaid. 15 choice varieties 
each labeled for $1.00 prepaid. E. M. Dusinberre, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


———— oe, QUALITY GLADIOLUS. 
blooms. List of 300 varieties on request. 
Dehnhoff, Vanburen, Ohio. 








Giant 
Mrs. Earl 





PRIVATE GARDEN STOCK. 25 Gladiolus Bulbs, 
$1.50 not labeled, $2.50 and $5.00 labeled; 12 Dahlia 

Tubers, $2.50 not labeled, $5.00 and $10.00 labeled. 
Healthy Stock, Good Varieties, Stock Limited. eo. C. 
Morris, 1911 ‘Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 





SPECIAL OFFER: 100 Bulblets of any four of the 
following varieties, $5.00. Price per 100 Bulblets: 
Copper Bronze, $2.25, Balboa $3.00, Bobby $3.00, 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder $2.50, Golden Frills $2.50 
Geraldine Farrar $3.00. Flora Breck, 884 E. 
42nd St., North, Portland, Oregon. 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, Oriental Flor 
ering Crabs, Plums, Peaches, Shrubs, Catalog. B, 0. 
Case & Sons, Vancouver, Wash. 


HARDY WILD FLOWERS, Shrubs and Cacti. Litt 
Free. Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Harmon, Oklahoma. 


FLOWER LOVERS willing to earn good money 
orders for Dahlias, Gladioli, etc. Write Kno 
Gardens, Winston- Salem, _ 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER-BLOOMING at ty Mex 
can Tiger Flower (Tigridia pavonia) $1.5 dosen; 
Zephranthes (pink airy Lily) 50 cents : dozen. 
Edwin C. Powell, Silver Spring, Md. 


ANY ITEM ONE DOLLAR: 3 Umbellatum lilies. lies, 8 
rare Jacobean lilies. 4 Ismene, 4 Amaryllis 

8 Hyacinthus Candicans. 4 choice Hem 8 
Gold Dust Hemerocallis. 4 Thunbergel Hemerocallis. 
3 Florham Hemerocallis. 4 Red Bud Iris. 8 different 
Iris. 25 large Gladiolus. Hundred smaller Gladt 
Irving Moore Nurseries, Monmouth, Illinois. 


CALYPSO BULBOSA (Fairy 
orchid, doz. $2, postpaid. Wildings, ‘Iris. 
Molalla, Oregon, 
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. Year old plants of mammoth 
an U OF ee of the rare and exquisitely 
bata Dope, Seah, occitg om $00 49 $4.00 

n, . . 
was eater tig ealthy Scotch Strain produces 3 and 
in rare color combinations. . per 
Finck blooms while they last. Plants should be 
dose, PesreNino last of April. Plante State Inspected. 


LE ith its giant umbrella leaves and 
AMERICOY — “has ~ wn in concrete or nat- 
ss Seed $1.00 a package with cultural direc- 


| 
fl 
aa? 
3 





ural . Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 
tions wyer 

ST HOUTTE, 2% to 3 feet; Barberry, 1% 
SPIREA double red, pink, white, 2 feet; 10 


9 feet; Althea, dov Arbor Vitae, 1% to 2 feet, 
¥ either, f3- ©. okinevilie Nursery, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


6 for $5 
EN HAIR_TREE. Mailing size, 
50 cents On ee irker’s Peony Farm, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


———=sE BARBERRY—Vigorous, healthy, 3-year 
JAPANESE AD 20 inches, $2.00 per dozen; $12.00 
transplants. Gateway Nurseries, Fairhaven, Vermont. 


——~s DEVE! D and six beautiful glossy prints 
FiLms DED A a service. West Supply, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
D AND BEARDLESS. Orna- 
IRISES,, BEAR Bamboo, Yellow Day Lilies, Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. Send for list. 
WANTED: N PHOTOGRAPHS, any kinds of flow- 
WANTED Stor, cuts. Will trade Gladiolus. Free 
A e, many Kunderd bulblets 25 for ten cents that 
catalogue’ py no others. Hardy Phlox, Iris, Regal Lilies, 
on themums, Japanese Iris, ten for one dollar. 
oh Gardens, Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 
D. W. KERR, BLOOMSBURG, PA., offers 100 
Dablias $5.00; 3 dozen Gladiolus $1.00; Montbretia 
50 cents dozen; 3 Tuberoses 25 cents; 3 dozen Tig- 
ridia $1.00. Write. 
DEN OFFER. Three fine 50-plant col- 
— 0) Mrerietien sure to bloom. Rock garden. 
Sunny border, Shady border. $6.00 each. All three 
15.00. Variety Gardens, Mrs. W. H. Wells, Mid- 
Coe 
RRY PLANTS—postpald — Mastodon 100 
ee renier 200—$1.50; Dunlap 200—$1.00; 
Iadiolus, blooming size 100—$1.25. List free. 
Nick Fleck, Plymouth, Indiana. 


Y BUSH (Buddleia Magnifica) Hardy flow- 
oyrrenre Selected plants, three for $1.00, st- 
Ten for $2.50, express collect. Ralph Pom- 

mert, Pacific, Wash. 


TIGRIDAS, DOLLAR DOZEN. Gladiolus, fine mixed, 

hundred, dollar fifty. Tritomas, fifty cents. Sedum 

ee — cents. Iris Place, R. D. 4, 
wn, Ohio. _ 


TEN CACTI, suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, sent postpaid for miniature 

lens, $1.50; larger plants, guaranteed blooming size, 
76. Free List. Bridwell Brothers, Box 174, 
Winkelman, Ariz. 









































(Continued from Page 149) 


the daytime; and with a shady situation. 
They require an application of liquid 
manure once a week and care should be 
given that they are not pot-bound while 
in growth. When bloom is wanted, the 
reverse is true, and they should not be 
over-potted. 


Fuchsias may drop buds on account of 
having poor soil, too much sunlight, or 
not enough water. 


If right conditions are provided as 
stated there should be no trouble with 
Fuchsias as they are easy to grow. 


JOSEPH Sciacca, (N.Y.) 


VELVET PLANT 


Mrs. Brown asks about plant which 
she knows as “Velvet Plant.” 


Perhaps it is the old-fashioned garden 
flower, the Mullein Pink (Lychnis cor- 
onaria). With us it is a biennial that 
seeds itself freely and makes an attrac- 
tive colony. The stem and leaves are 
white and wooly all over. The flowers 
are about one inch in diameter, velvety, 
and of a bright red-purple. 


N. McMurray, (Penna.) 


MOLE TREE 


A good plant to clean out Moles is 
Castor-oil Beans, Palma-Christi (Ri- 
cinus). They will grow 10 feet high, 
and may be the “Mole Tree” that was 
referred to. Drop Castor-oil Beans into 
oles along the Mole runways; the 

ans disappear and so do the Moles. 


RENA BAUER, (Wisc.) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


CLASSIFIED ADS POPULAR 


The new department surely started well in 
January, and just take a look at the number 
of those small ads in this issue. For certain pur- 
poses classified ads are just the thing, and display 
advertisers would do well to use classified adver- 
tisements at times to call attention to their larger 
ad. Don’t forget that the very low rates are 
a on cash with order ;—no exception to this 
rule. 

THE VASES WELL RECEIVED 


Since advertising the vases as rewards for sub- 
scriptions, orders have been received from all 
sections of the country, and a large number of 
both sizes have been put into the hands of 
readers. Order a pair of these vases so as to 
see their advantages. You will want more of them 
when the flowers actually begin to bloom in the 
Spring. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS AS SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS 


In addition to furnishing the bulbs with a year’s 
subscription under the combination offer at $3.00, 
bulbs are available as subscription rewards as 
you will see on the advertising page next to the 
inside back cover. A large number of people 
have been made glad and introduced to a pursuit 
which has been an inspiration to them, by the 
bulb collections sent out from this office. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER AT 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Readers should note no premiums are furnished 
with THE FLowerR Grower at regular subscription 
price. Certain rewards are offered, for the se- 
curing of new subscriptions by present readers, 
and there are also Combination Offers of Bulbs 
or Irises with the magazine, but this is at an 
increased rate over subscription price. 


VASES, PRUNING SHEARS, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 


So many have asked for prices on the various 
things used as rewards that I have put cash 
prices on same. Note that these items can be 
had at a cash price, postage prepaid, as per ad- 
vertising page opposite inside back cover. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 


The new screens (which are wrongly called 
calendars, because the calendar pad is a small 
part of the total screen,) which I have secured 
for 1929, are now ready and the subjects are 
different than before. Those who want a bit of 
color to brighten the shaded side of a room can 
do no better than to secure these Japanese screens. 
The calendar pads can be removed, and a photo- 
graph or a bright-colored card substituted, and 
a decoration thus secured which has a place most 
anywhere, 

KIND WORDS 


Readers tell me every day that THe FLOWER 
Grower is the most satisfactory of anything they 
have in the reading matter line; not only that 
it gives them much from a floral or horticultural 
standpoint, but that it is a great inspiration to- 
ward better living and a better outlook on life. 
They also tell me of the surprising results ob- 
tained from the Gladiolus bulbs which they se- 
cured from this office. Altogether it gives me 
much satisfaction to know that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is really performing a useful mission and 
that the materials which we send out are more 
than satisfactory. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Many of those who renew subscriptions accept 
the low rates for three- and five-year periods; not 
only testifying to the value of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but incidentally to the good judgment 
of the subscriber. Long-term subscriptions save 
money faster than it can be saved in most any 
other way. A few figures will prove this. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES AND SECURE THE INDEX 


Index for 1928 has been ready since the first of 
the year and can be had for 10c in stamps or 
coin. We can also furnish the index for any 
back year at the same price. A year’s file with 
the index makes a valuable reference work. 


SEND NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


When my friends send the names of those who 
are interested, with complete addresses, I am 
always glad to send a sample copy and these 
samples bring a large proportion of permanent 
readers. 

BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three-volume set is without doubt the 
best investment possible to make in horticultural 
literature. I have two sets of this work, one at 
the house and one at the office; so you can know 
my opinion of it. Prospectus circular will be sent 
on request, 


DO YOUR SHARE OF MISSIONARY WORK 
Those who believe in THE FLOWER GROWER and 
its mission ought to keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand. One of these used 
at the right time may be the means of securing 
a@ permanent reader and thus bettering his out- 
look on life. 
COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Among those who grow flowers as a business 
are many good boosters for THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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A few words in a catalogue or a price list is a 
real help, and only what THe FLOWER GROWER 
deserves, because of the fact that I have induced 
many thousands of people who have never grown 
flowers before to take up this interesting pursuit. 
When I help commercial growers, why should 
they not help me? 


TELL ADVERTISERS WHERE YOU SAW THEIR AD 


When you answer an advertisement from this 
magazine tell the advertiser where you saw his 
announcement, It helps him and it helps THe 
FLOWER GROWER. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD DISPLAY THE FLOWER GROWER 


Newsstand sales of this magazine have grown 
tremendously in the past year or two and those 
who come in contact with newsstands should sug- 
gest to their dealer that he stock THs FLOWER 
Grower and display it prominently. 


LIBRARIES SHOULD HAVE THE FLOWER GROWER 


While I have hundreds of library subscriptions, 
it ought to be thousands. In fact, every library 
should have this magazine because of its compre- 
hensive scope and clean: character. Suggest to 
your Librarian and tell him what you know about 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT SHORT 
THIS MONTH 


For the second month in succession, our Queries 
and Answers department is a bit scanty; not from 
lack of material, of which there is plenty, but be- 
cause the ads have pushed further toward the 
front than anticipated when the reading pages 
were arranged, Will make up for this during the 
next two or three months, 


MADISON COOPER 











WATER LILIES 
and everything for the pool. 
Over 75 varieties of fancy 
gold and tropical fish. Oat- 
alog with over 90 illustra- 
tions free on request. 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 

2141 Crescent Ave. 
St. Louls, Mo. 











3 Copper Bronze — 2 Golden ees 

3 Gloriana ~___.___ 2 Scarlet Vedder _._$1 
3 Annie Laurie ____$1 5 Pink Cloud ~~~ 1 
12 Fern Kyle _______ $1 10 Henry C. Goehl___$1 
2 Los Angeles______ $1 8 Dr. Bennett ~~~ 1 
1 Helen Howard __._$1 4 Phaenomon —..~~~ 1 


Any 6 offers for $5; all 14 for $10. 
Complete catalogue free. 
ERWIN SCHRODER GARDENS - Bettendorf, lowa 








SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
‘ for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
Pruning another 

Shears 
page. 








Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘“‘ship-shape.”’ 

The half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. 
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RED CLAY FLOWER POTS 


Pans, Saucers and Azalea Pots 


SYRACUSE POTTERY INC. 
SYRACUSE = = N We 

















Three (3) yearly subscriptions 


to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses, for $4.00. 


‘A 





Beh ee a 
Mrtxrons of evergreens. Over 500 acres in 
our nurseries — evergreens exclusively. We 
have been evergreen specialists for 73 years— 
largest growers in America. Write for beau- 
tiful 1928 catalog with 40 illustrations in 
natural colors. Enclose 25 cents, which will 
be refunded on first order you may send us. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists— Largest Growers in 


America 
Box 200, Dundee, III. 


Hirr's Evercrerns 
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Learnto bea— 


LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Sy y- ui z 
ow nv T —. them anne 
‘ 5 | 5 al “a work; a dignified, uncrowded 
—_ pe : 9 i P 




















A\ profession offering remark- 

3 able opportunities. Immedi- 
mY ate income possible, many 
students more an pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School 
of Landscape Design 
22 Plymeuth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





For asc. you get this new booklet and a 
trial (1%-oz.) can of Nitrophoska, the 
popular plant food. The booklet tells 
how to succeed better with Flowers, 
Vegetables, Lawns, House 

Plants, etc. A level 
teaspoonful of age 
NITROPHOSKA _- 
toa lon of water, makes a ia i 

rich, liquid, odorless plant food. 
Far ahead of any you have 
ever used. It is easy to use 
and costs only 1'c. per gallon. 


loqyauons 
POSTPAID 


This size is more econom- 
ical—costs only 1/3 of a cent 
per gallon, since 16 ounces make 100 
gallons. You can also use itdry, a. OE 
two-finger pinch every 10 days—two weeks, for flowers 

or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives them thrift 
and health and encourages them to blossom and pro- 
duce freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and 
EASY-TO-USE, perfectly odorless, very soluble and 
concentrated: “A little goes a long way;"’ does not 
wash out but clings to soil perticles and so nourishes 
roots for a long period. Order today. Sold by dealers. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


CORPORATIO 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-P MADISON AVENUE 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TIGRIDIA 


r 
MEXICAN SHELL FLOWER 


Large gorgeous blossoms of yellow, spotted with crim- 
son. Easily grown; the culture being the same as for 
Glads. $2.25 per dozen; $15.00 per 100, postpaid. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville, Ohio Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 









The Vegetables and 
Flowers you would 
like to see growing in 
your garden oron your 
farm—read all about 
them in Burpee’s 
Annual Garden Book 
Thi: is the catalog 
that tells the plain 
truth about the Best 
Seeds That Grow. It 
describes the _—_ 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs, 
and Plants. 


Write for a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Burpee Bidgs., Box 245, Philadelphia 
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ZALEAS 


SEVEN FOR $6.00 


If you have never had the thrill of 
watching Azaleas bloom in your gar- 
den in the spring, don’t miss this op- 
portunity to secure these seven Aza- 
leas in six splendid varieties. 


Mrs. T. R. Crown, Decatur, Ga., writes: ‘‘I only 
hope many will avail themselves of this opportunity 
, B, beco: me acquainted with your plants and your 


In this collection are: 
Azalea Hinodegiri (1) Red 
“ Mollis (1) Flame 


“* Macrantha (1) Salmon 
“« Amoena (2) Claret 
** Kurume (1) Pastel 
“* Indica (1) White to Orchid 
All field grown with wonderful roots and of a 


ming age, some will bloom this spring. Grow- 
ing instructions with each order. Delivered to your 
door postpaid for $6.00—cash with order. 


HOWARD E. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


(Established 1919) 


R. F. D. No. 13, Box 425 - Seattle, Wash. 














FREE GARDEN 


Planning a garden is next to the 
what you raise in it. You’ll find 
1929 Free Garden Book will make oe 
planning a pleasant pastime—the in 
it contains will solve your planting oy 
and — = ne of “what to. 
easy, while e results will be 

tony. highly 


LARGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 
Our Free Garden Book this year ig the largest 


and most complete we have ey issued—, : 
for it today. Every person inter in 
shrubs and seeds will find it valuable "™% 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
120 COURT STREET, BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


| 


Miss Gladiolus Los Angela 


Broadcasting 
I was named f the 
ed for 1m 














of the Angels,” where 
born and where they love 
so much. My petals pos. 
beautiful grenadine or orang, 
tinted pink. They cal] me Thy 
“Cut and Come Again’ 
because I send up new 
after the old are cut, la 
the nearest Everb i 
not quite as that is not 
sible. I often give over 1 
blooms from one bulb 
They say I am exquisite anj 
they love me in Hollywood 
Beverly Hills and ev 
I want you to love me, too, 
My Daddy says I may 
and bloom in your garden 
Summer. May I? Just seg 
my Daddy $1.00 for 20 “meg" 
4 big, 6 medium and 10 
Even the little “me’s” wij 
bloom for you if you treat y 
nice. Or you can have 12 big 
a. 9 hop on the next 





“‘me’s. Tl 
train. Meet me at the P, 9, 
I’ll be wearing a postage stamp. 

I’d like to bring a few of my sisters. La Vern 
(canary flushed pink, throat carmine) and Mary 
Jane Coole (coral pink, pomegranite throat) are 
each 25 cts.; Crepe, (begonia rose with ivory 
lines, like crepe) 50 cts. each; Rose O’Californis 
(pure rose) $1.00 each; mixed 50 cts. doz, 

My Daddy writes a little book every year calle 
“New Creations in Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis,” Some 
people say its clever and interesting. It’s free 
My Daddy’s name is 


CECIL E. HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. G Verne, Calif, 


pGlorioush i) 
ROSES C 
RADIANCE (Pink) 
RED RADIANCE 
(Red) 
DIXIE (Shell) 
SUNBURST 
(Yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA 
(White) 
These Everbloom- 
ing Roses are those 
usually chosen as the 
Five Best for any 
garden. 
We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 5Oc, Postpaid. 


8 PACKETS FRESH 











FLOWER SEEDS 25¢ 


1 PACKET EACH 


ASTER MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON  DIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 


Our Flower Seeds are second to none and better 
than most. SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
4 HARDY GARDEN PINKS... $0.50 
4 HARDY PERENNIALS, All Different. +50 

12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... 50 

17 GIANT PANSIES . 

Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 

Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


Miss Ella V. Baines 


“he Woman Florist 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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W. H. PHIPPS SPECIAL 
No. 6, per 1000, $25.00; 100 at the 
1000 rate; 5000 $100.00; Bits. 1000 
$3.00, at. $15.00, pk. $110.00. 
Also the following at reduced prices. 
Quality beyond criticism. 


S800 #180 $1.50 
100 $2. 
or ee a sido 110 "100 
alse Tite __--- <« 205 189. iD 
Gh Rles SBR EG 
Berit Frincen® -"""« « =61:50 «(1.25 1:00 


ansportation prepaid on orders over 
$10.00; 1000 at 9 times 100 rate. 


icture of a basket of Phipps on our price 
PAS piadly sent upon application. 


p. J. PENTECOST . Tipton, Ind. 













Nee saA Beautiful hardy new lily. Bears 

Neer 7 clusters of lovely whit@flowers, shad- 
: =e ing to creamy yellow at center, with 
4 MWK outside petals delicate pink—very fra- 
mys fh PAWcrant. Grows 2 to 4 ft. tall. 
Ls —} end 25c for blooming size bulb—also free 
= 41st Annual Catalog describing evers thing 

4 in northern grown Garden and Flower S. 
4 if \ Farm Seeds a Nursery Stock. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 
ER SEED & NURSERY CO. 

327 First y ——4 Faribault, Minn. 












Catalog of 
Red E Power Cultivators 


and name of nearest Demonstrating Dealer on request. 
See exhibit N. Y. City flower show, March 11-16. It 
does the work one horse is used for, at less cost. 


F. HAMILTON, Eastern Distributor - Elizabeth, N. J. 








GLADIOLUS 
AT PREPAID PRICES 


Over 100 of the large, sturdy varieties that are in 
demand. Exceptional low prices on: 


No.1 No.2 N 3" ne oh 5 N eto 
0. le le le le 

Seo {520 s4.00 s9.00 e275 $1 

’ f $4.00 $3.00 $2.75 $1.50 $1.50 

SotbEx DREAM ¥ . 

70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 24.00 50.00 

GOLD EAGLE 

50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 12.25 8.25 30.00 

100.00 84.25 72.25 60.25 44.25 36.00 70.00 

MRS. LEON DOUGLAS 

7.20 600 4.80 3.60 2.40 1.50 1.50 

MRS. NEWELL VANDERBILT 

6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 

TYCKO ZANG 

8.00 650 5.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 


Clean, healthy stock from the world’s most favored 
balb section 


Send for Wholesale Gladiolus list or Retail list of 
and rare 


GLADIOLUS, ROSES and PERENNIALS 


DELKINS PUGET SOUND BULBS, Inc. 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 





3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - 


Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mower 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 
men—Walk or Ride. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Single and Twin Engine— 
Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











& Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 


answers, plans, hints, 





Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog. 
F. H. HORSFORD . 


Charlotte - . Vermont 











BULBLET 
BARGAINS 


Collection No. 7—Bulblets: 2 Dr. Moody, 2 
Heavenly Blue, 5 Mrs. Konynenburg, 5 Pfitzers 
Triumph, 5 Pearl of California, all for $1.50. 
Collection No. 8—Bulblets: 5 Apricot Glow, 
2 Dr. Moody, 5 Marmora, 2 Orange Wonder 
and 2 Ruffled Gold, all for $2.50. 


Still have a few collections advertised in Feb. 
issue. Send for price list of newer and better 


Glads. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 








Anyone who wants bound volumes to complete sets, is advised to get them now while the getting 
is good. They will soon be salable only as complete sets. 





your garden will need you. 
Get a BARKER. 


With a BARKER, tending garden is as easy and swift as 
Revolving blades and underground knife 

Gets close to the plants; has leaf- 
In the same 
operation it works the surface into a level, moisture-retaining ‘soil 


mowing a well kept lawn. 
destroy the weed growth. 
guards. “BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.” 


mulch—best cultivation possible! 
Your time is valuable. So is your garden. 


Use your BARKER to make the seedbed. 
we can supply with attachment for the BARKER. 
garden pay. 


Thousands of florists everywhere use the BARKER. Let us tell 
you about it; many pictures; the two models and seven different 
Write us a card; or 


sizes; and the very low prices delivered to you. 
use the coupon. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 109, David City, Nebr. 





Right when you are busiest with other things, 
Don’t neglect it. 


Especially these 
days of roadside markets, your garden is valuable. Get a BARKER. 
Use a seed drill, which 
Make your 





“The BARKER simply 
can’t be beat when it comes 
to easy running and good 


work.”—Ethel E. Hartman 
(Macon Flower and Plant 
Garden), Clinton, Mich. 


“The BARKER is the 
best of all. Folks ask me 
if I sweep my field with a 
broom.’”-—Geo. C. Beck, 
Box 476, Piedmont, W. Va. 


“The BARKER saves a 
lot of hard work, and my 
garden looks 100% better.’ 
—Jos. Brown, Ellsworth, 
Me. 


MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


Barker Mfg. Co., 109, David City, Nebr. 
Send free Catalog and Special Offer postpaid. 








R. Rt. & box 
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Co ted 
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QUALITY CHICKS tics from winter 
mature stock, 8. C. White Pe 74 R. I. Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey 
oa, White Wyandottes, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Minorcas; Pekin | and Indian Runner Ducks: 
400 Lo ag $7.0 00 Se 
‘ost prepa atching eggs ri up. ve 
eral breeds rabbits. Circular free. gi 84. will be 
made from one of our nearest associated hatcheries. 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 
751-B, Ridgewood, N. J. 





SBOE 















\\% Make City lot or large estate 
\)>cP beautiful— valuabie — interesting. 
SFC «Flowering land and water plants 
: —hberry-bearing shrubs that at- 
tract birds—fis! nimals. — 
Suggestions—price list free. 

TERRELL’S 
AQUATIC FARM 
1002W Bik, ~Wi 





BioAaccy 


_. GARDEN 
STP ACTOR. 


Learn how the BOLENS 
saves time and energy in 
Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating,Spraying,Lawn 
Mowing. Important New 
Tools. Attachments instantly ree 
ge Many vital patented . 
features. Write today for catalog. 

.GILSON MFG. CO. 
,820-Park St. Port Washington, Wis. @ 


very garden for 3 foot stakes oe 


woerwe Tor tes Home yp ey t from 








a and sere 
PECIAL.- 
@inch 


Bap for 1/00 Urepa RSERY " 
Box 21 Mikatny co. 





and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit 
Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1053-33rd Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn 











maxes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, — must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have 

Sample line for abi asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 


















UM—hardy perennial of 
eas easy culture—color shades 0} te 
ink, red and white—lovely \ 

or cut flowers—ornamental for a 
green! ong stems, fernlike 
ee, Special Introductory C\ 
1 pkt. seeds, mixed col- p< 
= with Isbell’s Garden Treas- > 
sree, Cetnlog of Flowers for pring COA 
colors. Send stamps or coin today. 
ISBELL SEED COMPANY 
445 Mechanics St. (43) Jackson, Mich. 


California 
Grown 
Gladiolys 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEE) 


All fine, clean, high-crown bulbs, sand 
grown from bulblets. Semesan 
and specially cured for early planting: 
Prepaid Prices per 100 


25 at 100 rate. 20% Disc. in lots of 1,009 OF mom, 
Large 


re a ah $3.50 $2. 25 bs 
ee peg ee 6.00 4.50 350 
co CCRT 3.25 2.00 195 
nee or eee 1.0 
en, he ETA 4.00 3.00 2.09 
De PD eee 15.00 12.00 8.0 
NI is tie rineenehatneces 5.00 3.00 9.9 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton ~_______ 3.50 2.25 159 
anne apa 2.50 1.75 1 
Scarlet Princef& (Virginia) ___ 4.00 3.00 2.9 
oe 10.00 8.00 6. 
WE deed o oe 12.00 10.00 8.00 


Send us your order for any amount you 
These are all an exceptionally fine lot af ule 
were grown by us personally and we KNOW Bu 
a. oy ss guaranteed. 
ready go now and should give you excell 
with extra early flowers. et rath 


Write for our prices on Dahlia roots and 
Mums, Delphinium, and many other plants. aa 
QUALITY BULB GARDENS 


3488 “D” St. - San Bernardino, Calif, 


eaten 








iums. 





Trade-Mark 


WREXHAM strain. 


per package. 
FLOWER GROWER: 


1/16 oz. $1.25, % oz. $2, % oz. $3.50, % oz. $6, 1 oz. $10 
Such seed sells for $25 to $40, an ounce wholesale, if bought 


in England. We have paid it. 


If sowed in April and even in May, this fresh, pure, vigorous seed will produce 
We make all our own sowing from this. very 


Plants that will bloom a little this fall. 
same seed this spring, sowing as late as May. 


Order Direct from This Advertisement, Which Will Not Appear Again 


IRISES, DAHLIAS and UNUSUAL FLOWER SEEDS 
are other specialties of ours. 


PACIFIC COAST GROWN IRIS AND DAHLIAS EXCEL! 
If interested ask for our beautiful Flower and Seed Manual. 


INC. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


PUDOR’S, 
PUYALLUP : . 


A Bargain Sale 


OF GENUINE PURE 


ENGLISH WREXHAM 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Also Known as the Hollyhock 
Delphinium Strain 


We have grown this strain for many 
years and have now a magnificent 
collection of these hardy Delphin- 
Owing to an unusually good 
seed crop last fall, we find ourselves 
with a large surplus of seed on hand, 
and in order to close out this fine seed, 
which will produce so many thou- 
sands of beautiful Delphinium speci- 
mens to make glad the hearts of 
many a Delphinium lover, we are offering this seed 


IN BULK AT ONE-HALF PRICE 
Here is your opportunity to get a start with this wonderful 
Only seeds from our very best varieties 
went into this mixture, which we are selling right along at $2 
Here are our prices in bulk, to readers of THE 


Clubs 


publication. 





Schools 
Churches 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 

I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 
organization. 


This magazine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless 
of subscription price. 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 


Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 


Write for 

Special Rates 
on 

Subscriptions 
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Compare any issue of THE 


























Calcium, N.Y. 



















Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 





-  GLADIOLI 


First size bulbs. postpaid, per doz. 
$. 


qiplady_-- --------- +4 page i non sass esittete —- 
ij ip. ve tae irene OR g 
Moth McKibbin a Tene Grasts 1.00 
Duchess of . =a 1.00 in soo 1.00 
Fern Kyle 1.00 Madame M. Sully _____-__ 2.00 
Flaming emt a 1.00 Pfitzer’s Triumph —_______ 15.00 
Fiery a 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Wichert, Illinois 
Gladiolus Specialists 














IRIS 


PEONIES 
PHLOX 





GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















ge 
THAT WILL BRING 


BEAUTY 
into 


YOUR GARDEN 


Descriptive Catalog on Request 


Carson R. Stewart 
BURGHILL + + + 





OHIO 





“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS’’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 


Spring order. 


We can save you at least 20% on any- 


thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 
WALES ROAD GARDENS 


1220 Madison Ave. 


A. G. BRITSCH, Prop. 
- Toledo, Ohio 








SONGS, “Hibrow” Bulb Collection 


Item 
) 1 No. 3 Heavenly Blue (12) 4 No. 3 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
(2) 4 No. 4 Pearl of California (13) 1 No. 3 Mary Frey — 
(3) 6 No. 2 Veilchenblau (14) 11 No. 4 Veiled Brilliance 
(4) 6 No. 1 Yellow Wonder (15) 5 No.3 Minuet | 
(5) 1 No. 3 Dr, Moody (16) _6 No. 2 Golden Frills 
(6) 5 No. 1 Veiled Brilliance (17) 18 No.4G. Farrar 
(7) 11 No. 8 Mrs. P. W. Sisson (18) 2 No. 1 Pearl of California 
(8) 1 No. 4 Fr. Christ (19) 14 No. 4 Veilchenblau 
(9) 16 No. 3 Gold Ragle (20) 4 No. 3 Mrs. V. Konynenburg 
(10) 3 No. 2 Minuet (21) 4 No. 3 Sonenberg 
(11) 1 No. 2 Orange Wonder 


Rules and Prices: Make up your own Collections, in this 
way. Not more than one of any item in a collection. For 
example, 7 items for $20.00 mean that you shall order 
seven different items. Any 3 items for $10.00. Any 5 for 
$15.00. Any 7 for $20.00. Any 10 for $25.00. All Collec- 
tions prepaid. 

Ask for free catalogue with helpful garden talks. 


J.D. LONG - BOULDER, COLORADO 








ENGLAND 
LADIOLUS 


Ma \( 407 


My 





This Book Represents an 
Outlay of about $2,500 


PRICE $1 


To include membership 
fee for 1929 


If cloth-bound Year Book is desired, 
enclose $1.50. 


Halftones and color plates of outstanding 
varieties of Gladiolus. Articles by practical 
and expert growers. Hybridizing. Experi- 
mental Station work. Color standard. Way- 
side gardens. Combining Gladiolus with 
other flowers. Culture. Names and ad- 
dresses of members and other items of in- 
terest to the amateur, novice and student. 


Make remittances to the 
NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 
Forward to 


93A Grant St., E. Weymouth, Mass. 














. nt 


ke a Million Rising Suns— 


Every year millions of brilliant 
Zinnias grown from Dreer’s seeds 
gladden thousands of garden lovers. 
And we sell enough Zinnia seed 
every year to provide a bouquet of 
a dozen and a half flowers for every 
girl in this country, between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five! 





We might cite equally interesting 
facts about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Gladiolus, Dahlias and 
other bulbs we sell; about the half- 
million Rose bushes it takes to sat- 
isfy Dreer customers, etc., ete. 
You'll find a thousand items for 
the garden offered in 


THE DREER GARDEN BOOK 


Perhaps the greatest stimulant to the making of better gardens ever 
published. Everything it offers is distinctly worth while. To the new- 
comer it opens vistas of unsuspected 4 x 
garden joys. It keeps the initiated 
posted by offering the choicest 
novelties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
gathered the world over. 
Many color pages—14 in the 
Rose Section alone. Let the 
Dreer Garden Book be your 
garden inspiration this 
Spring. Yours free for the 
asking—please mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia - - Pa. 
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BRAND 


. Improved French Lilacs 








On Their Own Roots 
Our stock of French Lilacs is one of 
the finest collections we have ever 
had. 27 of the most beautiful Im- 
ported French Creations on their own 


| roots which insures your getting very 
| hardy, prolific blooming flowers. Can 
| be planted in either spring or fall 


with excellent results. Write for 


prices and descriptions. 


IMPROVED PHILADELPHUS 
(Mock Orange or Sweet Syringea) 
We have in storage at the present 
time twenty thousand specially se- 
lected Philadelphus. You have thir- 
teen varieties to choose from that are 
the very latest LeMoine Introduc- 
tions from France. Our spring price 
list is now ready. Write for it. 


Peonies and Irises 

Flower lovers throughout the land al- 
ways think of Brand Peonies and 
Irises as the most beautiful flowers 
grown. Our collection comprises all 
the new and original Brand Creations 
as well as the most popular favorites. 
Our new Peony Manual is given Free 
with all orders for Peonies amounting 
to $5.00 or over. Our catalog is sent 
Free on request. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 32 - Faribault, Minn. 











you want 


ROSES 


this summer, you can have them—glo- 
rious ones that will be the pride of the 
neighborhood. We guarantee “Star” 
Roses to bloom thesame year you plant 
them. Because they are grown out in 
the open under the same conditions as 
in your own garden, and because wegive 
them a good, healthy start in life, hey 
have sturdy roots and hardy stock. It’s 
easy to see why-we guarantee them! 


The 25 “Star” Rose offer 


To make it easy for you, and because we 
“know our roses,” we have selected 25 choice 
roses, every one of which is guaranteed to 
bloom within 3 months 
after planting, or we will 
“make good.” These 25 
” include our fa- 
mous “StarDozen” —our 
twelve most satisfactory 
rose plants. Included in 
this lot are pink, apricot, 

yellow, white, and 
blended roses. You'll 
be delighted with the se- order for either of 


lection we'll send you. these collections. 


The “Star Dozen” 
Or if you prefer to buy the “Star Dozen” by 
itself, these twelve highly recommended roses 
are yours for $10.50. If purchased individu- 
ally, the same selection would cost you $12.50. 
ORDER TODAY! 


In order to make certain that you receive the 
varieties you want, use the coupon today. 


FREE! 


When we ship your order, we'll send our 32- 
page “ 7 oe -_ you in 
— anting and caring for your 
Star Roses Foses. We'll raindiote thee 29 
swut=n) “Star Guide to Good Roses” — 
describing 200 varieties of roses, 

many in color. Usethe coupon! 


Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Robert Pyle, Pres., West Grove, Pa. 


pf *USE THIS COUPON—NOW!=:5 


i THE CONARD. PYLE CO. 1 

| West Grove, Pa. Box 63 4 

O I’m sending you $20 herewith. Please | 

i rush the 25 **Star’’ Roses by return k 
post. 

# 2 Here’s the $10.50 forthe‘ Star’’Dozen. : 

i 





Success 


with 
Roses 





FREE—With every 














§ = (**Success’’ and the *‘Star Guide”’ will 
g be ncluded with the above orders.) 


yo Send ‘**Star Guide”’ Free. 
I oO a smatege 25c. Send ‘Success With 


Oses. 
I RI ew spseccaseenisensasscoqcogncocn 
I Address 

P.O. 


Dsnenanneneneneeernatemenennenanmell 





















» Will Add Charm 
to Your Garden 


OLORFUL, fragrant, beau- 

tiful, a Water Lily Pool 

will add immeasurably to the 

charm of your garden. 

There is room in your 

‘garden, no matter what its 

size may be, for a pool, or at 
least a sunken-tub of water 7% 
lilies surrounded by quaint & 
aquatic plants, and bordered | 
by rocks. Some of the very 1 
prettiest pools are located in 
small gardens. Y 





Complete Water Garden 
for Only $5 ( 


Your choice of pink, blue, yellow or 
white Water Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 
6 Border Plants; Water Lily Tub 
and Pair of Snails. All for $5. 


For Your Aquarium 


12 fancy Goldfish, pair each of Fan- 
tails, Telescopes, Comets, Albinos, 
Calicos and Moors (black). Also 
pair of Jap Snails and 12 Black 
Ramshorn Snails. All for only $12. 


Send for FREE Catalog i 
(Illustrated in Colors) 
It shows you how you may enjoy a 
Water Lily Pool this spring; tells 
how to build a pool, inexpensively; 
how to plant a sunken-tub pool; 
describes the fascinating, yetsimple, 
culture of Water Lilies, Aquatic J | 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes. Hd 
Write for your Free copy — 


Wms. TRICKER, Inc. 
47 Brookside Avenue 
Saddle River, N. J. 


The World’s 
Largest Grower 
of Water Lilies 





y 


7 Aquarium 
Plants for 


WILLIAM TRICKER”< 


«7 BROQKSIPE SADDLE RIVER N.J 


ty 






























100 ACRES: 


s — 
IRIS}- PEONIES - ORNAMENTAIS 


Money, 
over 30 years. Our reference, any basin ey 


12 varieties Iris, our selection, 
25 varieties Iris, our selection’ = ebcled $4.45 
Yellow, white, pink, lavender, purple, blue 1.95 
2 — ine {3 = above) your » Drona 
plan’ ris colors ab a 
20 Blue Siberian Iris Ove) Your selection —~ 48 
eonies wou ave to b i We ence. 
1 each, white, red, pink Peony ped by March i” 
varieties Peonies, our selection, ‘h he “ 
Spirea Van Houtii (Bridal, Wrst an 
3 bushes Spirea Van Houtii, 3 to 4 feet tall. 
4 bushes Spirea Van Houtii, 2 to 8 feet tall ~~ 10 
6 bushes, Spirea Van Houtii, 18 inches to 2477~ 4 
eutzias (your choice) Pride of ester op Ona, 
4 bushes, 4 to 5 feet tall Woneeter Or Orenaty 
4 bushes, 3, to 4 fast Ee —— 
2 bushes Prive mour River North) §8iaw 
18 bushes Privet (Amour River North) ; hy | ft. 1.09 
24 bushes Privet (Amour River N.) 18 to 94 ft. 4.09 
ie bashes nag ¥ a 18 to 24 inches 1% 
varieties Day Li emerocalli 9g 
each labeled _-_________ 's) Our selection, 
10 plants Day Lily (Hemerocallis) mixed_~~~~~ 1.09 
10 mixed og | rae 
10 mixed Iris, 2 Hardy Phlox, 4 Day Lily, all fo 


If none of these groups meet your needs, write for 






aoe 1 pe) NE TE OE 


aan A ae 1.50 
1.0 
‘ . r 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Sarcoxie, My 


a 


a; 


Green-glazed 








At Last ~ Practical Vase 


OR many years I showed flower, 

All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 

Most vases do not hold enough wate 
and will tip over easily. Other vase 
that hold water enough are not madei 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 

The ideal vase is one that has reason 
able water capacity and a broad bax 
so as to have stability when holding tal 
flowers. 











Y THE merest accident I came across my idal 

vases, manufactured particularly for th 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer al 
recommend these to readers of THE Fiw 
GROWER. 


There are two sizes and styles of vases, m 
six inches in height, and one eight inches i 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed mw 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a ligha 
figure in an Egyptian design. 








Both these vases are just what a vase for holy 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, » ti 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is 
loud or clashing about these vases. ‘Try one of 
and compare them with anything that you have 
fore used. 

I am offering to present subscriber 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postagt 
prepaid, as a reward for the secur 
of one new yearly subscription, remiua 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger ¥ 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a 
of 34c will bring to you one of the smaller vases, 
postage prepaid. 


I recommend these vases to everyom® 
MADISON CoopER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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“a's WONDER DAHLIAS & GLADS 


word R implies. Wonders in the 
’ Age all toe pom FOND the Home. My 40-page cata- 
» Sonderful flowers is @ true guide to 


these two The information ‘on 
so tigent selection of the — Worms, will be worth 
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Garden of 


how 10 rid Pi on, but costs you just the price of a 


1929 LISTS 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Retail List—Wholesale List 


dol ct ie ee. MRS. T. L. TATE 
postcard it ps Giad-Dahlla Specialist F. E. BARNARD PRLLOAN. 5 Route 1 - Old Fort, N.C. 
- . Box 181 F.G. Little Sliver, N. J. ALL 





DAHLIAS 


choice varieties at lowest prices. 





Send for catalogue. 

















IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 
gOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPRING COLLECTION 


Large bulbs. 6 of any 3; 3 of any 6; or 1 of 
each $2.00. All good ones. Bobby, Chas. 
Fairbanks, Copper Bronze, Fastidious, Fern 
Kyle, Gene Stratton Porter, Ford, Highland 
Laddie, Illuminator, Los Angeles, Marshal Foch, 
Diener, Roanoke, Ross Valley, The Pres., Tycko 
Zang, Masterpiece, Opalescent. 
Figure these on our price list. 


MORRIS BULB CO. - Waldport, Ore. 





Iris Fanciers Everywheres 


will want the 1929 edition of 


AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 








a most satisfying treatment of the modern Iris in 


Record your name for next mailing. 


F. X. SCHREINER - R. 1, Riv. Sta. St. Paul. Minn. 








| 








WEWER GLADS 


me to my friendly circle of 
ereevers. The sound Glad chat- 
ter will interest you, even if the 
yery reasonable prices do not. 
Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor - Connecticut 














Yellow Wonder (K) 





PENCERS 


Bulbs unsurpassed in QUALITY. Guaranteed, 
Clean, Healthy, True. My own grown stock at 
yery moderate prices. Also get my SPECIAL 
LIST closing out many of the NEWEST varie- 
ties at low cost. In addition to regular extras 
I will give gratis TWO bulbs ORCHID LADY 
value $2) with each order from Flower 
rower Readers. 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place . Longmeadow, Mass. 


FRED W. GRAY - : 


RARE GLADIOLI 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Bulbs 1-1%” %-1” Bulblets 
each each per 100 
A. Be. Bete! ....... $ .50 $ .30 $3.00 
Cardinal Prince ___ ____ -15 .10 -50 
Copper Bronze ~____~__ 15 10 
3 See .30 -25 2.00 
Golden Dream —____~~_~_ .B5 .25 2.00 
Casati ........... .35 -25 1.50 
_ PS 20.00 15.00 150.00 
I ii ae sccecaineah be ol 10 1.00 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge -__ 2.00 1.00 10.00 
Patricia Cater... 1.00 -75 10.00 
|. “=e .80 -20 3.00 
Purple Queen _________ 15 10 -50 
=a -20 


on 


STOCK TRUE TO NAME 
Quality and liberality—‘‘try me and see.”’ 
Stock limited—order early. 





GLAD TIDINGS 


I have a message of good cheer for the large army 
of small growers who want something good at mod- 
erate cost. I cater to this trade and am better than 
ever fixed to take care of it. My stock is fine and 
healthy and my prices way down. Send for catalog, 
ready early in February. 25 years a grower of the best 
cut flower varieties. Member A. G. 8. 


WM. HESTER - 


R. No. 2, Des Moines, lowa 








25 1.00 


Cass, W. Va. 

















To the Beginner in the Growing 
of Glads We Offer the 


1929 GLAD GUIDE 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the 
Glad lover to the best in Glads and the most 
adaptable to the home garden, and also to lead 
to a better appreciation of our lovely flower, 
the Gladiolus. Frank descriptions in everyday 
language, accurate color descriptions in both 
technical and common terms, many cultural 
suggestions and hints gleaned from an extensive 
experience. Many new and rare kinds, as well 
as the standard sorts, are described and priced 
in all sizes and quantities. It is FREE. 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 


Shannon City, lowa 
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low prices. 


LOUIS G. ROWE 





Introductive Offer 


We offer these low prices so you may become acquainted 
with us. 100 blooming size Gladiolus, 10 varieties, 
each labeled, $2.00 prepaid. The varieties are the ones 
that will please you FREE Landscape Plans. Price 
list of Deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, 
Bulbs, Bird Baths, Sun Dials, and Landscape Supplies. 


Send us your name and address. 


H.C. MATSON - Monmouth, Illinois 








DIRECTOR,—Deep mauve, $25.00 each. 
MAGNET,—An improved Golden Dream, $10 
each. 


Always 
the best 
of the new 
varieties 
and the good 
older favor- 
ites at very 


SULTAN,—Grand ruffied crimson, $10 each. 
MANDARIN,—Salmon over orange, rare new 


EXPLORER,—Ruffied black-red, $3.00 each. 
and Five Other New Ones. Descriptive list on 
request. . 


Glow, Golden Dream, Smoky, Orange Queen 
and Scarlet Wonder. 
Send for our lists. ceps, finest new hardy lily in many years. 


procure import permits. Salable at once. 


GLADIOLUS 
OUTDOOR ROSES IRISES 


RGDK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 





10 NEW CANADIAN 
ORIGINATIONS 


color, $10.00 each. 


Write us for quantity prices on Apricot 


Ask for cuts and description of Lilium Prin- 


We pay the duty. Our U. 8S. agent will 


Foremost Canadian Hybridizers of 
HARDY LILIES 


J. W. CROW, Ltd. 


















Those Interested in 


will be sent on demand. 





7ULIPS 


are invited to ask for our catalogue containing HUN- 
DREDS OF THE CHOICEST VARIETIES. This 
catalogue will be published early spring. Besides 
Tulips it also contains HYACINTHS, CROCUS, MA- 
DONNA LILIES, GALANTHUS, SCILLAS, ete. For 
all these articles no special permit is wanted and all 
above goods are sold f. 0. b. cars New York, duty paid, 
so that customers pay only freight charges from New 


York. 
J. HEEMSKERK 
SASSENHEIM Care sp van Deursen 


List with prices for the best EUROPEAN NEW GLADIOLI 


Per 100 
Arlon, Tan 


Fern Kyle, Cream 


Schwaben, Yellow 


Terms: Cash 
HOLLAND COMPLETE 





OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


CaS oe ee 2.50 
B. L. Smith, Orchid , ' 
Carmen Sylva, White 


Dr. F. E. Bennett, Red 


Giant Nymph, Pink 
Helga, Pink —....... 
Henry Ford, Purple 
J. A. Carbone, Salmon 
John T. Pirie, Mahogany 
Los Angeles, Pink 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Pink J 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, Lavender __._._ 5.00 4.00 
Muriel, Light Blue 
Maiden’s Blush, Pink 
Prince of Wales, Salmon 
Red Copper, Striped 

Rose Ash, Tall Rose 

Richard Diener, Pink 


25 0 
3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 -80 
caida 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 -80 
ininitneianinal 16.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 65.00 
Seaneee 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
iaceieaciiniian dna 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
pean 3.50 3.00 2.50 
ascbetinsisiianes 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 -80 
asinine 00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 .80 
hbctainctiniinnas 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 
iaiananiaeicadinls 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
__---.. 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 8 
3.00 2.50 1.80 1.00 
2.50 2.00 
Matnaninnenie 2.00 1.50 1.00 
sansa 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
icicles ecvecaensi 4.00 3.00 2.50 1.50 1.00 
lea eneebataien 4.00 3.00 1.00 -80 
tices ciate 5.00 4.0 00 2.50 1.50 1.00 


¥ .00 J 
-— . 2.00 ee * $3.00 
ipping charges prepaid on orders over .00. 
with order, or 25% deposit, balance C.0.D. WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST. 
Wrexham Strain Delphinium Seeds $1.00 per pkt. 
Regal Lily Seeds $.50 per pkt. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


25 Bulbs at 100 rate. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 
2.00 $1.50 $1. $1.00 $ .80 


Box 24 MULTNOMAH, OREGON 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in ’a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A palr of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 
PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

. For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


k= THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

_ These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 


20-IRISES—-HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


Tell Your Friends 
Subscription and Bulb Offer 


open at all times; also do not forget that the A 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—tyj 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall an, 
shipped during November and December or when th, 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before pla 
in the Spring. 








Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below which 
are 


lternate Irig 


Bulbs 
© Weather 
nting time 


What better missionary work can you do than gs 


gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful Pread the 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life 
things which make the world a better place in which to li 

as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GRowne 
as a magazine? ER 


Gladiolus-—-Le Marechal Foch 


Surround. 
and other 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


“Le Marechal Foch Is now in full bloom, and ls 
most beautiful Gladiolus § ever saw. It is admired b = 
who see It.’” Y all 


“This Is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Hol 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell Pink, and it 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer better 
than any other variety. A great future.” 


“‘My own experience with this variety, covering a Derlod 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that its Popularity has 
been only started.”’ 


“When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Foch 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth clear 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then will 
this variety be in such demand that it will take millions of 
bulbs.”’ 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 


in delighting many thcusands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Piease note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER. at th 


regular subscription price. The magazine Itself is worth more than $2.00 per yea, 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 





120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world, 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











Alternate {Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 2 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 








NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 


Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 








20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This fou 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prov 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 


——e 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same pric 


to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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: 100, 
= ren and stake labels. 


cireular. STEWART CO., 21 


Dealers sell them. 


[ THIs LABEL DEFIES EXPOSURE 
‘ iti stays cl and sharp outdoors for years. 
pencil writing cae plants permanently with 


SIMPLEX 
WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT LABELS 


eo 
id and transparent mica. No. 1, 3x % in.; 50c per 
Made of white celluloid postpaid, with copper wires for attaching. 
$ Write for explanatory 
218 Broadway, New York 


01, - - 


Label 


Also 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Awarded A. G. S. Achievement Medal Illinois Regional Show 1928 
Rare and Standard Glads of Merit 
Spring catalog now ready containing valuable information for the amateur 
exhibitor. FREE. Supply limited. 
J. H. HEBERLING - - Easton, fll., U.S. A. 




















Practical Vases and Garden Tools 





cash value. 
[7 Don't overlook the Japanese 


er is made on these also. 
rea will be pleased with them! 





Note the subscription rewards on opposite 
and also the description of vases on another 

Not only are the vases practical but they 
are decidedly artistic and the pruning shears and 
the grass shears are not only offered under a lib- 
eral arrangement for the securing of new sub- 
scribers, but they are also priced at a reasonable 


Screen Calendars. 


if you have not seen these calendars, get them! 
Decorative almost anywhere! 


A very liberal 











UPJOHN’S GLADIOLUS 


Prepaid Prices 


Prepaid on orders of $3 or over. 


Cash w 


ith order or 25 


per cent deposit, balance C. O. D. 25 bulbs at 100 rate; 10 


bulbs at 1/9 the 100 rate. 
variety or over. 


10% discount on 250 bulbs of one 
Minimum for single item 20 cents. All goods 


offered and orders accepted subject to prior sale. 


Send Postal for Complete List 
Priced per 100—Bulblets per 1000. 


No. 1 
Albania (Kemp) white ___--_--~ $4.00 
aa eee (Om) red_.__....._ 5.00 
Bengal Tiger (P) red____-_----~_ 
Blushing Beauty (K) Pink___-_~~_ 4.00 
8. L. Smith (K) lavender____-_-~ 
‘apt. Boynton (B) lavender___~~ 7.00 
I iss nc scan siamese 5.00 
Crinkles (K) rose rfld....______~_ 
ae (1K) rose_________ 
F. J. Symmes (D) red rfid.______ 4.00 
Giant Myrtle (K) pink ~___-_-~_~ 8.00 
Giant Nymph (C) pink ~__. _~_~~ 6.00 
Giant White (K) rfid. ___._____~_ 4.00 
Golden Swallow (A) ~--_----__ 6.00 
Henry Ford (D) purple_______-__ 
Illuminator (H) red ~--_----___ 8.00 
8 See 20.00 
John T. Pirie, brown __________ 
mame (7) white _.....__.___ 4.00 


Miss Madison (B) pink ________ 
Mona Lisa (K) rfid. pink_______ 
Mr. W. H. Phipps (D) pink_____ 20.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters (F) lavender___ 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin (D) rfid. pink. 4.00 
Mrs. Leon Douglas (D) begonia rose 
Mrs. Richard Lohrman (D) cream_ 5.00 
Myra (K) salmon ____________ 


eee 
Sulphur Frilis (K) yellow ______ 8.00 
Thistle (K) rfid, red__. 4.00 
Thos. T. Kent (D) pink________ 
Tiffany (B) white ____ 
Titanic (Dec) magenta ________ 
White Wonder (Kemp) ________ 4.00 
Youell’s Favorite, lavender 


No.2 No.3 No. 4 
$3.20 $2.50 $1.60 
4.00 2.50 
3.20 
3.20 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
3.20 
5.50 
2.50 
2.60 
5.00 
4.00 
2.40 
4.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.60 
6.50 5.25 4.00 
16.00 13.00 10.00 
7.00 6.00 4.50 
3.20 2.60 2.00 
3.20 2.60 2.00 
3.50 
2.00 
9.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.40 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
8.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


6.00 
4.00 
7.00 
3.20 
3.20 
6.50 
5.00 
3.20 
5.00 


16.00 12.00 
4.00 3.20 
3.20 2.60 
5.00 4.00 
4.00 3.20 
2.60 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.20 2.60 
3.20 2.60 
12.00 10.00 
6.50 5.00 
3.20 2.50 
3.20 2.60 
4.00 3.20 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


3.20 
3.20 


Send Postal for Complete List 


D. H. U 


64S. Liberty St. ‘ 


PJOH 


No.5 No.6 Bits. 
$1.20 $ .80 $ .80 
1.75 1.00 

-80 -80 
1.00 -80 -80 


1.40 -80 -80 
2.50 1.75 2.00 
1.60 1.00 1.00 
2.50 1.50 1.50 


1.20 -80 -80 
1.40 -80 -80 
2.00 2.00 1.00 
2.00 1.00 1.00 
1.40 -80 -80 
2.00 1.00 -80 
2.00 1.00 -80 
3.00 2.00 2.00 
7.00 4.00 3.00 
3.00 2.00 

1.40 -80 -80 
1.40 -80 -80 
2.50 1.50 

1.40 -80 -80 
6.00 3.00 

1.80 1.00 


1.40 -80 -80 
2.20 
1.40 -80 -80 
1.40 -80 -80 


1.50 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.80 1.00 

1.80 1.00 -80 
1.40 .80 -80 
1.40 -80 -80 
6.00 4.00 

3.00 2.00 2.00 
1.00 -80 

1.40 -80 -80 
1.80 1.00 -80 


1.40 -80 -80 
1.40 .80 -80 
1.40 .80 -80 
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Salem, Oregon 


Our 1929 Glad List Is Ready—Among Others Listed Are 


Beatriz Michelena Helen Wills Richard Diener 
Break O’ Day Iwa Rita Beck 


Carmelita Joerg’s White Rozan 

Dr. Moody Mary Frey Sulphur Frills 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Miss Madison Sunnymede 
Gertrude Errey Minuet The Orchid 
Gloriana Mrs. Van Konynenburg Tycko Zang 
Gold Eagle Orchid Lady Veilchenblau 


Helen Phipps Patricia Carter W. A. Sisson 


A postcard brings your copy by return mail. 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. - Portland, Oregon 


CMission Gladiolus 


Superior Glads of the best varieties are raised and sold by the Mission 
Gardens, established for the sole purpose to raise funds for the support of 
American Missionaries in foreign countries, a noble cause worthy of your 








support. If interested, order the fine Gladiolus offered below. 
LARGE BULBS EASTER BULBLET SPECIAL 
4 Break O’ Day 6 Mary Frey 50 Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
2 Gold Eagle 8 Marmora 35 Sword of Mahomet 
2 Cardinal Prince 15 Rita Beck 40 K. Yellow Wonder 
2 Perla (Burbank) 12 A. E. Kunderd 35 Herbstzauber 

2 Queen of Orange 25 Mrs. Hornberger 40 Gold Eagle 

2 arlet (Burbank) 35 Veilchenblau 40 Farrar 

2 King Pearl 30 Golden Dream 15 Minuet 

3 ay — 0 Golden Frills 15 Patr. Carter 
ee Any 3 Items for $5, any 7 for $10, 


any 11 for $15, all 16 for $20 
1 Med. Mary Frey free for order of $20 


Send for Our Complete List 
Techny, III. 


Value $11. Yours for $7 
Half size bulbs or Half 
the quantity or Half the 
varieties for $3.50. 


THE MISSION GARDENS . 














Gallant Leader 


Originated by Mrs. Austin and introduced by W. R. LeGron. 


GALLANT LEADER (Austin). A new LEADER among the 
Glads and one of Mrs. Austin’s best productions. “In the 
field the majestic spikes, with many massive bloom open at 
one time, presents an almost startling effect of beauty. The 
opening buds are peach-red blending geranium red in upper 
petals, while the lower ones show a blotch of white slightly 
dotted Begonia Rose deep in throat. The spike is slender, 
straight, measures 64 inches in height, blooms 5 inches in 
diameter.” Above measurements taken from stock grown on 
clay soil. Very prolific and a good seed bearer. Use this to 
impart vigor in your seedlings. 

PRICE of bulbs $5.00 each any size or $50.00 per dozen. No bulblets for sale. 


Will exchange a few of these bulbs for other varieties. Write us if you wish to 
exchange any. 


White Foch 


White Foch is a sport of Le Marechal Foch first found in our field by C. H. 
LeGron in 1925. We have never sold a bulb or bulblet or given any away so pur- 
chasers this year will be in on the ground floor. It is an exact duplicate of Le 
Marechal Foch in every way but color. 


The editor of FLOWER GROWER says ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch is undoubtedly the 
best and largest light pink Gladiolus ever originated.’’ It was originated in 1919 
and today without question is more largely grown than any other variety. White 
Foch is same size and pure white except a pin point dot of deep rose pink at base 
of each petal. So far all bulblets have come pure white without any throw backs. 
This variety is Registered with American Gladiolus Society under Certificate No. 
1673. 

We will only spare one bulb to a customer this year so you all have an even 
start. Bulbs will be one-half inch up. Price all sizes $10.00 each. State size you 
wish when you order. The smaller sizes will produce more bulblets than the larger 
ones. See our catalog for “Exchange of Bulbs.”’ 


1929 CATALOGUE CONTAINS ABOUT 600 VARIETIES OF GLADIOL!I AND 


IRISES. Send for it if you are not on our mailing list. 
LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive - - - Toledo, Ohio 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY BULB CO. 


Box 36 TROUTDALE, ORE. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bits. Per 
$1.75 $1.40 $1.00 $ .75 $ .50 $ .85 1000 $4.00 
16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 
1.00 75. ‘ 3 4 .20 100 
7.00 6.00 x ‘ v 1000 
1.25 1.00 a 4 - t 100 
10.00 8.20 ‘ é s : 1000 
Helen Howard ___~ 1.00 -90 $ - J ‘ 10 
eS 1.25 1.00 
11.10 9.40 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson .60 .50 .40 j P . 100 2.50 
10 5.00 .4.00 3.00 F F ft 1000 20.00 
Golden Frills 1 .50 .40 -80 : J F 100 1.00 
Gladdie Boy ~~~ 1.50 1.25 1.10 ‘ . 100. 1.25 
100 12.50 10.00 8.80 7. 20 a : 1000 10.00 
Mother Machree -_. 1 100.00 1 10.00 
3 25.00 


Postpaid anywhere U. S. or Canada. Send for complete list. 


SELLING OU 


WHOLESALE PRICES TO ANYBODY 


As I have reached the age of 84, I am anticip ating old 
wise to sell before I reach it. So I will sell at wholesa} = 

who orders in lots of 25 of one kind. © prices to 
What are ‘‘wholesale prices’? I do not print a w : 
distribution, but you just look at 100 prices pie me for 
GROWER and I will duplicate them. Sometimes better. x ii 
Descriptive List of over 300 fine varieties with prices for 192) 

also a list of 70 fine varieties of Peonies and some Irises), ®. as 
ordering from my retail list do not make any one item less N. 8 
you want a 5c variety take 3 for 10c. I won’t put up one § 

your list of wants early and I will quote a price on the lot. - 

all retail orders for named sorts I will give free, a liberal lot of 

same varieties except in case of some new and very rare post. bulitae 
INTRODUCTION OFFER. For One Dollar I wil) send, 

assorted Glads of good blooming size and 100 bulblets. If yo 

= Zone better send 10c extra so as to get larger bulbs. ne a 
ulbs, in at least 10 varieties, labeled, and 10 

pone 100 bulblets fox 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF _ =. - Independence, 


This adv. will not be repeated. Act at once, 














2 Fine Glad Collections 


Bleeding Heart, Helen Phipps, Marmora, Oraflame, Pearl of California, 
Ruffled Gold, ‘Aflame, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Orange wean, Carolus 
Clusius, Dr. Moody, ry Frey. Bulbs run from No. & to No. 3 in size. 
Any & for ‘ion Whole ‘ist for $10. Worth very much more. 


A. E. Kunderd, Emile Aubrun, Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, Golden Salmon, 
Herbstzauber,, Minuet, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mrs. van Konynenburg, Rita 
Beck, Rose Mulberry, Veiled Brilliance, Mrs. Hornberger, Mrs. Morrison, 
Golden Frills, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder. No. 6 to 
No. 3 bulbs. Any 10 for $2.50. The whole list for $4. 


This is a chance to get a lot of the finest varieties in existence for a real 
bargain price. Some of these varieties will not last long, so you had better 
order at once. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full descriptions of over 300 of the 
WORLD’S BEST. “Have had many compliments on my catalog this year. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Burlington - - Vermont 





GLADIOLUS 


Per 100 No.1 No. , 
a Eberius $2.0 


Soron J. Hulot 
i 
Dr. Van Fleet _ 
Fern Kyle 
Giant Myrtle 
Glendale ~~ 


Claire | Kulp 

Cigarette 3 
City of Portland __ . 
Daddy Butler an 
El Camino Real __ . 
Eldorado ! 

Emma Marie 

Esther R. Holmes 
Faith Garibaldi 
Insulinde ~_-~___ 
Jersey’s Beauty —_ 
Jersey’s Ideal ____1. 38 
at a Gill é 





Kine of Violets ___ 
Madison Cooper ___ 
Maine 


Mrs. ©, Salbac 


No orders accepted for less than ae 
Send for our complete lish 


You SUNSET GARD! 
Sulphur aia at 30 2026 Delano St, — 
Send fate on “lads. PORTLAND, ORE GO 
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A LOVELY BORDER 


Can Be Made with the 
Delightful Velvety Flowers 
of the 


Viola Jersey Gem 


that blooms continuously in almost any soil 
from May to November. It has an abun- 
dance of beautiful, fragrant flowers. Some- 
one has called it a “Flapper Pansy,” and it 
pleases every flower grower. 

Our Violas are grown in small pots, as 
we find they bloom more promptly than 
field plants, are easier to transplant, and 
cost you a lot less. 


10 strong plants, postpaid, only $1.50 
25 or more, 10c each; 250 or more, 9c each; 
plus shipping charges. 


May We 
Send You Interesting Catalog? 


of other easily grown plants suitable 
for the home garden. We also issue 
a wholesale price list for dealers. 


Try us on DELPHINIUM. Our plants 
always prove satisfactory, are sturdy, 
healthy, and reasonably priced. 
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~ARDENSIDE N URSERIES INC. 
Shelburne Vt. 


WEEKS’ 
OREGON GROWN GLADION L 


PREPAID PRICES 


Priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 the 100 er 


7 1 No.2 No. BA No.4 No.5 
W. Hunt (C), orange red 5.00 $4.00 $3.20 $2.5 ad 7 soe 
a. L. Smith (K), lavender___ 2.50 
Capt. Boynton (B), early lavender. 7.00 2: 30 1, i 
Cowee’s Scar. Wonder (C), red__. rs bd 1.60 : 
Crimson Glow (B), crimson 
Crinkles (5). Tuffled rose 2.50 
red 1.40 
3.00 


ort 
oF 
ooooo 


Diana (J. Z 
Dr. Elkins Ky wh. pur. throat__ 8:00 
Dr. F, E. Bennett (D), deep red_16.00 
Fern Kyle (K), cream white 7.00 
Giant Nymph (C), early pink____ 6.00 
Gen. Kuroki (Kel), rose wh. throat_ 1% bas 
Henry Ford sD). dark purple__.. 5 
badge = (K), red throat___16. 00 
Indian Summer (fe), lav, pink___ 6.00 
(B), pink dark throat 0.00 
John T. Pirie (K), jzpeboeans br. os 


_ 
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WNANMNNN NORDIC NOTE DI SoomH mS oNTINGEK 


ARAOA|ABAD MNOCSCN Soewesoohas ASsoaattrdy 


Miss Tedizon (B) clear pink 7.0 
Mr. ¥- H. Phipps (D), pink____20.00 
Mrs. L . Douglas (D), rose str. scar. 6.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters al 3 lavender__ 5.00 
Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh (D), pink_.__ 6.00 
Orange Flame (K), orange 12.0 
Purple Giory {K). .— 
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A), large pink 

White Glory (K), wh. blue throat_ 4.00 
White Butterfly (K), white prim_ 4.00 
Wm. G. Badger (M), coral pink__ 6.00 
Youell’s Favorite (K), lav. pink.. 4.00 

TERMS: Cash with order or 25% down, balance C. O. Orders 
over prepaid. Any amount for less add 25% for postage. 250 or 
variety and size 10% discount. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST containing many more good varieties & 
diolus information. Glads grown on new soil every year under irrigation, 


L. E. WEEKS_— 


Route 8, Box 54 
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